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Tue Stupy or ANTHROPOLOGY* 
By W. W. HOWELLS 


NTHROPOLOGY has been coming up in the world. It is not long since, 
when we had to reply to a casual inquiry that we were an anthropologist, 
the chances were that our questioner’s eye would become like the eye of a fish 
and he or she would say, after that small pause which betrays the fruitless 
search, ‘“‘That must be very interesting.” Few of these people are left, but every 
such encounter left me feeling that before the next one I must provide myself 
with a pithy sentence which would instantly save my partner’s face and tell 
him simply what he wanted to know. I never did. In our texts we say that 
anthropology is the science of man and his works, but somehow this is not the 
sort of thing one can blurt out at a party. 

We all know what constitutes anthropology and what its fields are; in fact 
there has been continuous unanimity in the way introductions to textbooks 
and courses, in this country at least, have dealt with it ever since the science 
was formally defined toward the end of the last century by such men as 
Brinton.' But we also all know a lot more about the nature of anthropology 
than these statements tell us, and it is about this difference between the whole 
and the sum of its parts, and also about what this special character of anthro- 
pology has to offer, and the logic of events that created it, that I want to 
speak. 

Before anthropology could be separated into fields, these fields had first 
to come together to form anthropology. Goldenweiser® once set the beginning 
of scientific anthropology in 1851, just a century ago now, with the publica- 
tion of Morgan’s The League of the Iroquois. This may be as good a date as 
any, since the several branches developed in independence anyhow. It might 
be expected that the most objective fields would have an advantage. Craniom- 
etry for anthropological purposes was already established with the publica- 
tion of Morton’s Crania Americana in 1839; but it was almost 1860 before 
Broca had systematized anthropometry and Darwin had provided the neces- 

* Presidential address, American Anthropological Association, delivered at the annual meet 


ing of the Association, Chicago, Illinois, on November 16, 1951. 
1 Brinton, 1892. 2 Goldenweiser, 1941. 
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sary theoretical element. Archeology was transformed into a science in 1848 of 
by Squier and Davis, with their Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. ap 
Early ethnological theory burgeoned, although a good deal of practical cul- wh 
tural anthropology remained in the customs-filthy-manners-none phase. It set 
was in the last quarter of the 19th century that these different approaches in 
coalesced to the point where it was possible to understand that anthropology ev 
was actually the whole natural history of man, viewed from whatever angle. die 
It was also possible to see it as a teaching discipline in universities, and Brinton de: 
voiced the comprehending assertion that it was not a theoretical science, and St 
that every teaching institution must have a laboratory for its anthropological 
curriculum. ity 
Anthropology thus appeared asan amalgam of several kinds of investigation. gre 
As Kluckhohn says,’ it has justifiably been termed a science of leftovers. We an 
are also familiar with the notion that our business is the study of primitive all 
peoples, again because nobody else wants them. But the degree of correctness res 
in such characterizations should not imply that the reasons for anthropology’s TI 
existence are negative ones nor, because it is a natural child not stemming fie 
lineally from another science, that it is illegitimate, or a foundling, or a hy- for 
brid monster. On the contrary, it is a positive reason that has made these we 
formerly discrete studies into a single science, the reason being their focussing mi 
on the social animal who is their common subject, and their realization of their bu 
interrelationships. Now of course such utterances in a company like this are of 
the baldest of clichés. What I am really trying to point out is that the source tli 
of the amalgamation is not a set of circumstances and coincidences but an 
active force, which is doubtless one of anthropology’s most precious posses- is 
sions. thi 
That is to say, the process by which anthropology discovered itself did not tw 
stop as soon as the pasting-up stage had resulted in departments to teach it, an 
in spite of the fact that, as I said, descriptive statements of the subject have by 
looked a good deal alike for at least 60 years. The necessity for strengthening in 
the bonds between the traditional fields is constantly getting new emphasis. sir 
A physical anthropologist, instead of yawning at the preoccupations of arche- de 
ologists with minutiae which he cannot understand, can only be impressed gu 
more and more every year by how necessary to him is the information from we 
archeology which alone can keep him from going completely off the track at th 
certain points in problems dealing with human paleontology, or with early og 
population spreads and movements, which might in turn be important to the ha 
understanding of the genetics and evolutionary processes of human popula- of 
tions in general. Similarly, the cultural anthropologist is less and less free to co: 
theorize ad lib.; if, let us say, he is concerned with the pattern of development wi 


3 Kluckhohn, 1949, p. 4. 
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of a food-producing economy, he is constrained by archeological findings to 
apply himself to the actualities of the two or three cases in all human history 
where this development really took place, and he will arrive at a different 
set of deductions about human behavior from those he might have reached 
in the days when he could jump more easily to generalizations of cultural 
evolution and transmission, his system unburdened by a broad and heavy 
diet of facts. The kind of conscientious integration which anthropology now 
demands between these two fields may be seen, to name a single example, in 
Steward’s papers on South American culture history. 

On a much broader scale, the whole interpretation of culture, in the capac- 
ity of the biological man to originate and use it, and to be affected by it in 
groups, and to have his individual personality further differentiated by it; 
and also the meaning of society and culture in turn for the biological man— 
all this, so potent for the good which social science looks forward to doing, 
rests on the continued integration of the anthropological outlook and materials. 
This does not necessarily mean continuing to rub the existing data of different 
fields together like two dry sticks in the hope of getting new fire. In stressing, 
for example, the importance of the biological aspect in the consideration of the 
workings of culture, I would not suggest that the cultural anthropologists 
must always be thumbing through the work of the physical anthropologists, 
but rather that the organic dimension musi be appreciated. Thus the bringing 
of psychology into the study of social anthropology was not actually a star- 
tling departure but rather a recognition of this principle. 

Therefore it is apparent that the integrity of the science of anthropology 
is natural, and an expression of its inherent character. But as we well know 
there is also an opposite, centrifugal force. It, too, is natural. During the last 
two generations at least, the rewards have gone, in any science, to the specialist, 
and the exploitation of the several fields of anthropology at a pace demanded 
by their early promise could only be carried out by men extensively trained 
in and devoted to those fields. Goldenweiser* pointed out that in the future no 
single individual could be expected to comprehend all of anthropology; he 
designated Boas as the first true general anthropologist, and ventured the 
guess that Kroeber was likely to be the last. Whether he was right in this guess, 
we are all well aware of what he meant; and that anyone so acute could accept 
the idea that a single generation would measure the distance from the rec- 
ognition of the science to its splitting up into professional fields shows what 
had been going on. Of course, this is more an expression of the great scope 
of anthropology than of its speed of development, but it has caused the almost 
complete acceptance of specialization, even to the granting of Ph.D. degrees 
within individual fields, in some institutions. 


4 Goldenweiser, 1941. 
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This development, which is as natural as it would be in any other science, 
nevertheless creates something of a dilemma in anthropology, if the essence 
of the subject lies not so much in what one studies about man as in the indivisi- 
bility of its philosophy. Lynd, a sociologist, in Knowledge For What? points 
to anthropology’s great advantage in being able to observe concretely the 
wholeness of a culture, although in most of his discussion he tends simply to 
regard anthropology as the study of primitive peoples. A view of this kind 
correctly sees anthropology as the most general of the social sciences, but it 
falls short of seeing it as a true natural history of the human species, which 
not only deals with the full range of cultural phenomena but which has other 
major dimensions in addition, the biological and the chronological. It was 
anthropologists who understood this who formulated the American tradition 
of anthropology, and there is general agreement that anthropologists should 
go on understanding it. But it is already a good deal to ask of a Ph.D. candidate 
that he be at home in every division of the subject, and certainly too much to 
expect that the typical professional shall maintain any such grip on all of them, 
when it is considered what he must look forward to in the way of experience 
and productive work if he is expecting to fit himself into a typical university 
department. 

Thus it is that the trend toward the division of labor, normal for any pro- 
fession, puts anthropology, to use rather strong language, in danger of throw- 
ing away its own soul. Strong language, because the issue is not really so sim- 
ple, like choosing between the bird in the hand and the two in the bush: it 
is not even clear which is the hand and which is the bush. But if it were reduced 
to simplest terms it would be the conflict between concentrating on getting 
the work done, for the good of the world, and fostering the special philosophy 
of anthropology, also for the good of the world. I am deliberately acting as 
advocate of the value of the latter, and making a bogeyman out of the logical 
idea that anthropology might actually disintegrate if each group followed its 
own dimension outward indefinitely, and, let us say, the social anthropologists 
merged finally with the sociologists. Such a portrayal, however, very quickly 
becomes unrealistic. In the first place, we cannot all be general anthropologists, 
nor should we want to be, although we are quite right in making a culture hero 
out of the type. Also, it would be ridiculous to appear to be suggesting any 
contraction or isolation or purification of the field itself. On the contrary, one 
must agree completely with President Beals’ recommendation last year® that 
the anthropologists acquaint themselves far better with sociology, especially 
when one observes the fruit of the acculturation between anthropology and 
psychology. In fact, a red-blooded anthropology should be something of an 


5 Beals, 1951. 
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importer and something of an imperialist. In the second place, the integrative 
forces I have already mentioned seem to be vigorous, and leave anthropology 
in no visible danger of falling apart as a subject. These forces are felt by any an- 
thropologist who begins to generalize about his own segment of the subject, 
and probably most by those well along in their careers. 

Actually this conflict of emphasis centers on the training stage, rather than 
on the professional. We want to produce students trained to do effective work, 
which means specialization, but we wish them to know themselves to be well- 
rounded anthropologists. To attain this by having them go through all the 
paces in every field is now too big a burden. If they are restricted to the usual 
general work in most fields, they may achieve only superficiality, or the famil- 
iarity which breeds contempt. What we hope for, of course, is that each will 
get from his training real convictions as to the meaning of each field for the 
whole, along with whatever he can assimilate; that is to say a sound orientation 
plus an understanding, which is more than mere taking for granted, as to why 
some of his fellows are working in those other fields. This end is perfectly 
possible now, in a department where there is a balanced representation of 
fields, and not even very difficult. Nevertheless it is not getting easier, and 
it is already the most undesirable aspect of the tendency of anthropology to 
specialize. We will therefore be the gainers in so far as we recognize the prob- 
lem, and can nianage to keep pace with this tendency by improving and mak- 
ing more assimilable the general training of our graduate students. 

So much for developments within anthropology itself. If the centripetal 
forces continue to balance or exceed the centrifugal ones—if we maintain and 
enhance the unity of anthropology as a discipline—then what have we to offer 
education in general? Probably more than we have realized. We are aware, of 
course, of a warm welcome in other parts of the university curriculum, and 
even down into the grade schools with the Eskimo Twins. Furthermore, since 
we have in all our fields passed through the naive stages into firmer ground, we 
have materials of worth and authority to offer and, for one thing, can take a 
central part in the fight against nature-faking in the case of man. But this opens 
no new continent for us. It is rather in the integrative persuasions of the study 
of anthropology itself that we have something as yet only slightly exploited. 

Consider the nature of learning before the days of mass education. Ruth 
Benedict, in her presidential address of four years ago,® emphasized its humanis- 
tic quality, and the fact that it was then the humanities which constituted the 
intellectual food of civilization. Study of the classics tended to integrate ed- 
ucation and make it something shared by all the educated; and, as she said, 
it also provided knowledge of another culture or cultures. Consider also that 


® Benedict, 1948, 
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we still become Doctors of Philosophy from a time when all knowledge was 
philosophy. In this system ethics and values were not held in such segregation 
as lately, and the viewpoint of philosophy was essentially unitary and anthropo- 
centric. It is not necessary to review how, in the Age of Enlightenment, the 
several sciences have looted the furnishings of the original philosophical manor 
house to the walls, and carried the loot off in all directions to their own pro- 
vincial dwellings. This was doubtless a consequence of the essential rigorous- 
ness of the scientific method. Dr. Benedict pointed out that anthropology had 
grown up in this method, feeling that it was the poorer for its neglect of the 
humanities. Of course, anthropology had to follow this method in order to 
establish itself as a science, free of past entanglements. Having done so, and 
having gone through the process of its own unification, it has arrived at an 
interesting position in the academic realm. As we know, it is not merely the 
science which is the gathering point of the other social sciences; it is both a 
social and a natural science, and is ‘he present science of man. At the same time 
it shares with thinking of the past its aforementioned unitary view of, and ap- 
proach to, the life of man. It is therefore in a natural position to be a principal 
heir of that older viewpoint and to merge it with the ideals of scientific study 
and the fruits of empirical knowledge of how human life is actually lived. 
This is apt to become more meaningful as anthropology and the other social 
sciences develop a greater sense of scientific security and, as many hope they 
will, become less inhibited in their attitude toward values. In any case, an- 
thropology is particularly well placed to present to college students a view of 
man which is both scientific and, in its implications, humane. 

This is already being done, in practical terms, in different ways. Anthropol- 
ogy has been introduced into departments of sociology over a long period; 
the sociologists have been very hospitable, and we are all aware of how many 
departments of anthropology, or full-fledged partnerships, have grown up in 
this way. More recently, anthropology has been used as an essential element 
in various broadened programs of social studies. Beyond all this, however, a 
greater opportunity seems to exist in the general student. There is now run- 
ning a strong current toward reviving the good of the classical education, with 
a renovated subject matter. In these very years universities are constantly 
instituting programs which, whatever their exact form, have as their purpose 
the unification for undergraduate students of that material usually known 
as the required courses, or the courses for distribution, and normally meant 
for the freshman and sophomore years. It is here that anthropology, having 
undergone a natural process of integration itself, finds an opportunity to 
serve, in partnership with the basic humanities, as the catalyst of a humanistic 
interest in all the other subjects, particularly social. This does not mean only 
presenting man and culture as the basic doll for which other courses will 
provide dresses; it also means indicating the degree of artificiality existing in 
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the divisions between other social sciences, and so rendering the student more 
sophisticated in his approach to all of them. 

Anthropology fits easily into such a program, with little of the pedagogical 
rearrangement demanded by most of the other subjects included. This is 
certainly another comment on the nature of anthropology. It might be added 
that programs of this sort are well adapted to small liberal arts colleges and 
junior colleges, in which anthropology is by no means universally taught as 
yet. Ehrich’ has dealt with this matter of anthropology for undergraduates, 
and suggested ways in which it might be taught adequately in small institu- 
tions. One can go further and say that it should be taught in them, and used 
as the kernel of social science. Furthermore, as Ehrich says, it should ideally 
be taught by an anthropologist rather than by, say, a versatile sociologist, 
for teaching the materials of anthropology and treating these materials with 
the essential viewpoint of anthropology are two different things. 

It is still early to look ahead to marked expansion in the academic uses 
of anthropology, but not too early. At any rate, an important factor in this 
will be the continued development of a philosophy of anthropology, arising 
from our own view of it and from our training of students, a philosophy such 
as would be appealing and helpful to people at large. 


UNIVERSITY.OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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MorRGAN AND SOVIET ANTHROPOLOGICAL THOUGHT 
By P. TOLSTOY 
I 


HE object of this paper is not to define Morgan’s influence on Soviet an- 

thropology or the accommodation of Morgan’s ideas to Marxist, Leninist 
or Stalinist thought, but rather to illustrate Morgan’s position in Soviet an- 
thropology with several concrete examples drawn from pre- and post-World 
War II Russian anthropological literature, and to get a glimpse of Soviet anthro- 
pological theory in the process.* Some conclusions as to Morgan’s influence on 
Soviet anthropology and the nature of the affinity between the Marxian and 
Morganian outlooks can undoubtedly be suggested on the basis of such a cur- 
sory analysis; however, such conclusions can by no means be considered as 
exhaustive or definitive. 

In dealing with Russian anthropological sources of the post-Revolutionary 
period, it is important to bear in mind the fact that it is almost impossible to 
differentiate in these sources between distinct schools of thought, at least on 
a synchronous plane. Whereas, as will be shown, Soviet anthropological opin- 
ion (or perhaps, better, doctrine) has changed, and its positions on a number 
of problems have shifted with time, these changes and contradictions are 
largely the expressions of a shifting climate of official opinion, rather than the 
results of an empirical quest. Thus rarely will one find two authors disagreeing 
on any problem of magnitude; on the other hand, any new theoretical stand 
is likely to be heralded or confirmed by an official edict issued from above, or 
to reflect some obvious change of policy in other realms of Soviet thought or 
behavior. Polemics, in the American sense of the word, are largely non-existent 
in the Soviet anthropological press; on the other hand, one may find on the 
pages of Soviet Ethnography at least one example of the type of abject confession 
which is known, in other fields of Soviet activity, such as literature, music 
and biology, to be the accepted form of intellectual recantation. 

With these points in mind, it is possible to approach the matter of Morgan’s 
standing in Soviet science and to arrive at a few statements of fact and con- 
jecture regarding it. In section II, Morgan’s position in Russian ethnological 
and archeological literature during the third decade of the 20th century is 
briefly outlined: in section III, it is contrasted with that evidenced in this 
same literature following World War II. 


II 


The fundamental characteristics of Soviet ethnology of the pre-World 


* The author is most grateful to Dr. A. L. Kroeber, who was kind enough to read the manu- 
script and to suggest its publication. 
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War II period are perhaps made most evident in an article by Kagarov' in a 
VOKS publication in the English language. These characteristics may be 
defined as (1) a primary interest in the “‘social structure of pre-class society,’ 
(2) an extensive use of schemes or systems of the type in vogue in pre-Boasian 
American anthropology,® and (3) an uncompromising evolutionism. One is 
struck by the fact that all three of these traits are shared, to some extent, by 
Morgan and Marx. And, in effect, it is largely because of these characteristics, 
in addition to a few minor ones, that Morgan is praised by the Soviet authors. 

Thus, Matorin‘ states that Soviet ethnography is largely filiated, in its 
ideas, from Lewis H. Morgan’s outlook; “the main framework of Morgan’s 
theory,”’ he says, “‘remains unchanged.’ There is even a hint at a more direct 
connection between Morgan’s thought and that of Soviet anthropology than 
between the latter and the doctrines of Marx and Engels. This, however, 
might have been something of a slip-up on Matorin’s part, since another source 
of approximately the same period,® dealing with the historical development of 
marriage and the family, refers to Morgan under a heading of 36 titles together 
with a few other bourgeois scholars such as Havelock Ellis, Bachofen and 
Frazer as “literature for critical reference,’? whereas most of the references 
(61 titles) consist of works by Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and of resolutions 
of the Comintern and the Central Committee of the Communist Party. It is 
also significant that J. Sternberg is appraised in benign way as “no Marxist, 
but a follower of Morgan’s traditions.’’? It would thus seem that, at this point 
in the history of Soviet anthropology, Morgan’s main contribution was his 
scheme; details of process, on the other hand, were in the domain of Marxist 
dialectics. 

The fact that the Morganian evolutionary scheme was the basis of Soviet 
historical reconstruction at this time is amply illustrated not only by the state- 
ment of Matorin’s quoted above, together with numerous elaborations of this 
scheme devised by Tolstov, Zolotarev, Krichevsky and Bernstam and re- 
viewed by Kagarov,* but also by the positions of those engaged in Soviet 
archeological research. Bogayevsky® outlines a series of correlations between 
the classical Paleolithic and Neolithic stages and Morgan’s substages of Savage- 
ry and Barbarism; Efimenko’s'’® elaborate and monumental treatise on the 
Paleolithic in the USSR, a generally excellent source of information, establishes 
these correlations in tabular form. 

The uncompromising evolutionism of Soviet thought is well exemplified 
by a number of critical remarks made by Kagarov about Russian anthropolo- 
gists of the old school. Thus, Sternberg is briefly given his due but is cited for 
unfortunately being “influenced by the theory of diffusion.”" Bogoras’ The 


' Kagarov, 1933. ? Ibid., p. 88. 3 Ibid., vid. pp. 89-92. * Matorin, 1933. 
5 [bid., p. 6. ® Wolfson, 1937. 7 Matorin, 1933, p. 12. § Kagarov, 1933. 
® Bogayevsky, 1933, p. 27 and ff. 10 Efimenko, 1938. “ Kagarov, 1933, p. 97. 
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Spreading of Culture over the World represents a stage “outgrown by the 
author himself,” Bogoras himself thus apparently joining the ranks of a 
“group of old specialists” who are “wholeheartedly altering their views.’ 
Psychological interpretations are also considered inadmissible, and it is Stern- 
berg, once again, who is criticized by Kagarov for “overestimating the role 
of the sexual factor.” All these criticisms, it may be noted in passing, are 
characteristically of content rather than of method. On the other hand, Aza- 
dovsky™ speaks of culture as something by which “‘in the individual is revealed 
the general” in a manner suggesting Kroeber’s and White’s superorganic; in 
post-war times, however, as will be seen, the concept of the superorganic is 
sharply criticized. 

Morgan’s prestige is frequently increased in the Soviet literature by rep- 
etition of a legend which was apparently started by Engels himself. The 
legend refers to the fact that Morgan was supposedly “hushed up” by other 
bourgeois scientists, because his theories undermined the moral foundations 
of bourgeois society. This legend is stressed in Matorin," and is also used in 
post-war sources. 

Finally, a specific point of the Morgan scheme seems to have greatly ap- 
pealed to the Soviet school: that Morgan “‘proved the communistic character 
of the primitive community.” Such is the belief in the communistic nature of 
primitive society among Soviet anthropologists that N. Ya. Marr, the virtual 
dictator of Soviet linguistics until 1950, when he was purged and crucified in 
Soviet Ethnography by no less an authority than Joseph Stalin himself," set 
up a scheme of linguistic evolution in which the plural came before the singular 
and thought was “the collective awareness of collective production with col- 
lective tools’’”’ (“‘mind is minding”’).'* In this connection, anthropology is justi- 
fied in dealing with primitive society, since society to come will evidence, as 
Marx says, “the reemergence of the archaic social type in the highest form.’’!® 


III 


The orientation and positions of Soviet anthropology have undergone a 
number of changes since World War II, although, as a prominent American 
anthropologist once put it, ‘the game still goes on.”’ Morgan is still highly 
revered but, oddly enough, sometimes for reasons which are the very opposite 
of those which contributed to his high position in the pre-war Soviet pantheon. 


12 Tbid., p. 98. 13 Matorin, 1933, p. 15. 14 Azadovsky, 1933, p. 52. 

8 Matorin, 1933, p. 6. 6 Stalin, 1950a and b. 17 Meshchaninov, 1933a, p. 118. 

18 If one interpolates this definition into that of language as given by Marr and quoted by 
Meshchaninov 1933b, in the volume of essays published in honor of N. Ya. Marr in his heyday— 
“language is the collective manifestation of the collective consciousness, the formulation and all- 
inclusiveness of which is dependent on thought and techniques of world conception” (p. 27)—the 
result is truly startling. 

19 Kagarov, 1933, p. 88. 
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Primitive social structure is still stressed, as may be seen from the careful 
review given by Kislyakov” of a work by M. O. Kosven entitled Matriarchy 
This review also shows the extistence, in Soviet thought, of an underlying 
evolutionary scheme related to that of Morgan. Bachofen is mentioned in 
this review and, this time, he is the one to be “hushed up” by bourgeois schol- 
ars. It should not be concluded from this statement that Bachofen replaces 
Morgan as the major ancestor-hero of Soviet anthropology; the review makes 
the point, in particular, that the precedence of matriarchy over patriarchy 
was first established by a Russian scientist, Millar, whose works were read by 
Marx, and who was “‘in advance of McLennan.’ Also, one is reminded of the 
“marvelous statements on matriarchy made by Lenin and Stalin.” 

However, the claim of priority mentioned above for a Russian scientist is 
one of the minor manifestations of an important change in anthropological 
and other concepts, a change which has occurred in Soviet Russia following 
the last war: the emergence of nationalism, and, with it, the reintroduction 
of the notion of ‘‘a culture’ as opposed to that of evolutionary stage, the ad- 
mission of diffusion as a historical process, a somewhat greater emphasis on 
origins (“‘ethnogenesis”’) and less emphasis on a functional interpretation of the 
structure of primitive society, and, last but not least, much sharper and more 
specific criticism of Western anthropological work. Among minor corollaries 
to this major reorientation might be mentioned a harshly critical attitude to- 
ward the concept of the “superorganic,”’ toward which Soviet scientists seemed 
more inclined in pre-war days, a favorable appraisal of Boas (but not of his 
school) despite a negative attitude toward the empirical approach which has 
been expressed in no uncertain terms in both pre-war and post-war sources, 
and the use of both somatological and linguistic evidence in problems of 
“ethnogenesis.” 

Detailed citations illustrating all of these new trends would take us out- 
side our subject. However, most of the new attitudes of Soviet anthropology 
have some bearing on the Russian reappraisal of Morgan and may be ex- 
emplified by statements in which Morgan is concerned. 

The survival of evolutionism in modern Soviet doctrine is well shown in an 
article entitled Lenin and Contemporary Problems in Ethnography.” This 
article deals mainly with Lenin’s evolutionary scheme, evidently largely de- 
rived from Morgan and Marx, which Lenin outlined, in particular, in one of 
his letters to Gorki. One of the features of this scheme was that it equated the 
“primeval horde” stage with the biological stage of the pithecanthropinae. 
This existence of an intermediary stage between ape and man, the author 
makes a point of emphasizing, was already “hinted at’ by Morgan in the form 
of a stage which he, and Engels after him, named the lower stage of Savagery. 


2 Kislyakov, 1949. Jbid., p. 215. ® Tolstov, 1949. 
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The point made leaves no doubt as to the preeminence of Lenin over Morgan; w 
in it may be seen the persistence of evolutionism as well as the emergence of 
nationalism in post-war anthropology. cl 
The exact relationship of evolutionism and nationalism, especially in its th 
more strictly scientific aspects, such as the notion of ‘‘a culture,” is nowhere ne 
better clarified than in an article by Kushner* entitled The Teachings of Stalin th 
on the Nation and National Culture and their Meaning for Ethnology. There, M 
what in pre-war days had been termed a “stage”’ is redefined as “culture con- fa 
tent.” “Culture form” on the other hand is that which accounts for national! th 


differences, the nation being defined as ‘‘a historically compounded society, of 
originating on the basis of a common language, territory, economic life and be 
psychic formation, manifested in a common culture.’™ These ‘teachings of o! 
Stalin” may thus be seen as permitting the use of ‘‘culture’”’ as a term suscep- Vv! 
tible of taking the plural, without interfering with the previously established ti 
evolutionistic concept of stage. ™ 
That this was quickly taken advantage of by Soviet anthropologists may 
be seen from the near-absence of articles dealing with broad schematic prob- is 
lems in Soviet Ethnography from 1947 through 1950, and the publication of s] 
such papers as The Problem of Somatological Continuities in the Period of the te 
Fatyanovo Culture by T. A. Trofimova.* This article not only speaks of the a 


“‘Fatyanovo culture,”’ but uses the data of physical anthropology to establish 
historical connections, a method of research which would have been considered c 
inadmissible in pre-war days, when physical type was considered the “product 


of social environment,”’ race was denied, and it was said that man was “‘created e 
by labor,” not biological evolution.” 

To return to Morgan, it is evident from the preceding that, theoretically, t 
Morgan’s position as a great evolutionist, although perhaps a little shaken, 0 
could very well be still upheld in Soviet circles, without any prejudice to the r 
“teachings of Stalin.” Yet, if one turns toward a consideration of diffusion r 
as a concept in Soviet theory, one notes that Morgan’s position in the Soviet n 
pantheon is now being upheld in quite a different way. k 


An article by Averkyeva”’ published in one of the first post-war issues of 
Soviet Ethnography to reach the United States is not yet entirely clear on this 
reappraisal of Morgan. Leslie White, however, is commended, together with 
Meggers, as one of the few sensible anthropologists left in the United States 
and as a defender of Morgan; a return to Morgan’s ideas, in this article, is 
seen as the only solution from the impasse in which American anthropology 
has placed itself. White is also favorably quoted, in passing, as advocating 
the study of culture in terms of itself, again a hint at a favorable attitude to , 
ward the concept of the superorganic, reminiscent of pre-war days, a hint 


— 


*% Kushner, 1949. * Kushner, 1949, p. 6. % Trofimova, 1949, 
* Bogayevsky, 1933, p. 23. 27 Averkyeva, 1947. 
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which in subsequent articles not only remained unamplified, but was forgotten. 

An article by Levine*®* in the following issue of Soviet Ethnography first 
clarifies the new attitude. The point made there was that Morgan, no more 
than Tylor, saw no contradiction between diffusion and evolution and ‘‘did 
not ignore diffusion.’”*® More than that, Western criticism “imputes to Morgan 
those mistakes of evolutionism to which he is much less prone than Tylor.’ 
Morgan’s greatness, we are told, resides mainly in his “materialism” and the 
fact that his periodizations are based on “‘stages of production.’’*' Morgan is 
thus credited for having “‘rediscovered” Marxism.” If we compare this view 
of Morgan with that held in pre-war Soviet literature, we note that, whereas 
before the war, Morgan was revered for his evolutionistic scheme, the dialectics 
of history being considered by Matorin as more specifically Marxian, the new 
view of Morgan places his scheme in the background and sees Morgan essen- 
tially as a small replica of Marx, and like Marx an authority because he is 
“‘materialistic” in his understanding of process. 

This same article contains a rather amusing criticism of Lowie. Lowie, it 
is said, “quotes extracts from Morgan’s diary on his travels in Europe to 
show his (Morgan’s) provincialism, but in reality only illustrates his own 
tendencious attitude towards Morgan.” This criticism is not amplified in 
any way. 

Levine’s article also includes a formal disapproval of White’s “idealistic”’ 
concept of culture, in which White errs, despite his other good points.™ Also: 
“White is sharply negative toward Boas. In this respect he is wrong.’ How- 
ever, his criticism of the Boas school is quite acceptable. 

A somewhat later article by Tolstov® takes up Morgan again, and this 
time defines the new attitude toward him without any ambiguity. “Defenders 
of Morgan (Leslie White) attempt to make him the symbol of a fight to 
reestablish the traditions of evolutionism. Actually, the s/rengih of Morgan 
resides precisely in the fact that he is not an evolutionist, but an historic 
materialist; the undoubtedly frail evolutionistic methodological elements in 
him are his weakness.’’**? Morgan’s evolutionism is thus responsible for the 
fallacy of some of his conclusions. Authority is given this judgment by the 
fact that “the bases of evolutionism were severely condemned by Marx in 
his review of Bastian.’ 

The name of Morgan frequently figures in the rather thorough analyses 
8 Levine, 1947. *° Levine, 1947, p. 237. 

Tbid., p. 238. [bid., p. 238. 

® Ibid., p. 238. (“Rediscovery” of Marx is one of the consistent patterns of Soviet anthropol 
ogy. Marr is credited with this remarkable feat in an essay in his honor; Morgan is credited with 
it at least three times [Levine, 1947, p. 238; Tolstov, 1949, p. 15; Potekhin, 1949, p. 13] on the ba- 
sis of an original statement to that effect by Engels.) 

% Levine, 1947, p. 236. * Tbhid., p. 240. % Ibid., p. 2306. 

 Tolstov, 1947. 7 Tbid., p. 15. Tolstov, 1947, p. 15. 
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and criticisms of bourgeois trends in Western anthropology which, of late, 
have become more frequent. The Averkyeva* article marks the first manifesta- 
tion of increased attention being given to Western developments. Levine’s*® 
is the next in this series. The Tolstov article mentioned above in connection 
with Lenin’s evolutionary scheme contains the statement: 


One of the central tactical goals of Soviet enthnographic science is a systematic, 
unpitying, consistent disclosure of the newer reactionary concepts of bourgeois ethnog- 
raphy (“anthropology” in the Anglo-American sense). 


An article by Levine, Roginsky and Cheboksarov® equates the racism of Hitler 
to that of Churchill, Coon and Hooton. Butinov* analyzes the new American 
doctrine of ‘‘psychoracism,”’ stemming from Spengler (a forerunner of Rosen- 
berg) and advocated by the criminal-psychiatric school of Kardiner (a disciple 
of Rosenberg). Potekhin® in a paper entitled The Goals of the Fight with 
Cosmopolitism in Ethnography says: “Lonely does the figure of Lewis Morgan 
stand in the history of bourgeois science.’ Here, as in the other sources 
mentioned previously, Morgan is praised for coming close to a materialistic 
understanding of history. “American ethnography has executed a head- 
spinning salto mortale from the elemental-materialistic position of Morgan 
through the Boas school to the mysticism of Kroeber and the whole ethno- 
psychological school.’’*7 This accords with the position of Soviet critics that 
Kroeber and Kardiner exemplify little more than variants of the same general 
fallacious approach. A quotation from Kroeber on the subject of pooling world 
cultural resources in view of dealing with cultural crises is followed by a quo- 
tation of Lenin, apparently considered relevant: 


The personal characteristics of modern professors are such that one may meet 
among them people of exceptional density. . . . The social position of professors is such 
that only those who sell science to the interests of capital are allowed to occupy it, if 
they agree to contradict the socialists and propound the most incredible nonsense, the 
most shameless incongruities and rubbish. 


At this point a digression may be made to present a few more passages 
from Potekhin’s article, which marks, in some respects, the climax of a number 
of post-war trends in Soviet science. 


Among some Soviet ethnographers and folklorists, the idolization of European 
bourgeois science has not yet died. As yet not all of our scientists consider it their 
patriotic duty to propagandize, first and foremost, the accomplishments of Russian 
science; on the contrary, in some works there transpires a certain disdain for Russian 
ethnographers and folklorists. We will mention in this connection Prof. Prop’s work 


3° Averkyeva, 1947. 4 Levine, 1947. 41 Tolstov, 1949, p. 15. 
® Levine, Roginsky and Cheboksarov, 1949. * Butinov, 1949. 

“ Butinov, 1949, p. 13.  Potekhin, 1949. 

 Tbid., p. 13. 7 Tbid., p. 15. 
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The Historical Roots of the Folk Tale, a deservedly severe appraisal of which has already 
been given by our community and our press. Both Russian and foreign researchers 
have written on the folk tale, and it is precisely the Russian ones who give a scientific, 
materialistic interpretation of the folk tale. Prof. Prop passes over in silence everything 
the revolutionary democrats did, as well as the work of Maxim Gorki, who is essentially 
the founder of Soviet folkloristics. Prof. Prop consistently refers to the intuitivist Lévy- 
Bruhl, to the fashistisizing ethnographer Frobenius, to the mystic Kroeber and, as a 
result, gives a totally unscientific interpretation of the folk tale. Prof. Prop acts like a 
landless cosmopolitan, for whom the matter of Russian priority in science does not 
exist, to whom the honor of the fatherland is not dear. Prof. Prop hushes up the in- 
dubitable fact that Russian folklorists always stood higher than Western European 
folklorists, and exaggerates the merit of various European “authorities.’** 


Following this tirade another victim, Professor Ravdonikas, is selected and 
is criticized for the fact that too many references to foreign sources ‘‘clutter”’ 
his pages. 

This same article indicates why Russian scientists refuse to enter into co- 
operation with those of the West: 

And finally, the aim of the fight with cosmopolitanism consists in systematically 
and unpityingly unveiling all the apostles of cosmopolitanism in foreign ethnography. 
The propagandist of cosmopolitanism is no “fellow-scientist,’”’ but a mercenary of 
reaction, of imperialist aggression. The criticism of American cosmopolitanist ethnog- 
raphers on the pages of Soviet Ethnography has so far consisted of a few reviews. This 
criticism has not been sharp enough, but has been conducted in a somewhat objectiv- 
istic manner, frequently without the necessary political conclusions and evaluations.*® 


As for Morgan, it is suggested that his fame in the USSR is on the decline. 
Before the war, Soviet anthropology seemed to owe him most of its framework. 
In the years following the war, he became merely the exponent of an approach 
which Marx and Engels and, after them, Lenin and Stalin, had carried to 
much greater heights; in addition, evolutionism had become only a part of 
the Soviet concept of culture. The latest Soviet paper to mention him already 
states that he only “came close” to a materialistic conception of history. It is 
probable that future Soviet science, if it is to pay its respects to him at all, 
will use him only as a symbol, a mere figurehead occasionally to remind its 
adepts that there was once hope for the Anglo-American science of ‘“‘anthro- 
pology.”’ 

It could perhaps be put forth that the retreat from Morgan as an all- 
pervasive influence from the stage of Soviet social science has not been without 
salutary effects. If one compares the Soviet anthropology of the 1930s with 
that of the late ’40s, one is surprised to find that, in many respects, the idiom 
used today in ethnology, archeology, physical anthropology and probably 
linguistics—though little has come out on linguistics since the recent purge 


48 Potekhin, 1949, pp. 22-23. 49 Potekhin, 1949, p. 25. 
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of N. Ya. Marr—is closer to that of the Western anthropologists than it was 
a decade and a half ago, if we disregard anti-cosmopolitanist tirades. Whereas 
the older version of Soviet anthropology could occasionally produce such 
valuable works as Efimenko’s Primeval Society,®° an article such as Tokarev’s 
Towards Posing the Problem of Ethnogenesis®*§ would have been impossible. 
This article is devoted to a careful evaluation of the evidence generally used 
in the reconstruction of the history of ethnic groups considered as historical 
units, and examines the problem of ethnic origins with a rigor and a sense of 
problem which many American archeologists have not come close to emulating. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, NEW York 
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Wircucrart IN Four AFRICAN SOCIETIES: 
AN Essay IN COMPARISON 


By S. F. NADEL 


N THIS paper' it is proposed to present a small-scale model of a compara- 

tive analysis, more precisely, of an analysis of “concomitant variations” 
(to borrow Durkheim’s term), such as any enquiry concerned with the explana- 
tion of social facts must employ. The facts in question are particular variants 
of the belief in witchcraft. Indirectly, the study will also refer to a much dis- 
cussed hypothesis, the assumption that infantile experiences represent a para- 
mount determinant of culture. 

The comparison concerns two pairs of societies—the Nupe and Gwari in 
Northern Nigeria, and the Korongo and Mesakin tribes in the Nuba Moun- 
tains of the Central Sudan. Each pair shows wide cultural similarities com- 
bined with a few marked divergences, one of these being the diversity in 
witchcraft beliefs. This discussion will proceed on two assumptions: (1) that 
any one relevant cultural divergence entails further, concomitant, divergences 
in the respective cultures; and (2) that witchcraft beliefs are causally related 
to frustrations, anxieties or other mental stresses precisely as psychopathologi- 
cal symptoms are related to mental disturbances of this nature. 


WITCHCRAFT IN NUPE AND GWARI 


The two societies are neighbors in an identical environment and also main- 
tain frequent contacts. They speak closely related languages and have an 
identical kinship system, based on patrilineal succession, patrilocal residence, 
and localized extended families. Political organization and the regulation of 
male adolescence are closely similar in both tribes; so is their economy, 
though marketing and trade are on a much larger scale in Nupe. “he religion 
of Nupe and Gwari is again closely similar (ignoring here the more recent 
spread of Islam), and the conceptions of life and death, of a body possessed 
of a double soul (“‘shadow-”’ and “‘life-soul’’), or of the reincarnation of ancestral 
souls, are identical even as regards nomenclature. 

Both groups, too, firmly believe in witchcraft; several grave incidents 
showing the strength of the beliefs occurred even during the period of field 
work among the two tribes. Both conceive of witchcraft as unequivocally 
evil, as destroying life, mainly through mysterious wasting diseases, and as 
implying the power of witches to “eat” the “life-soul” of their victims. 
Witches are active at night and cannot be seen or discovered by ordinary 


1 In slightly abridged form and unde- the title “A Comparative Study of Witchcraft,” the pa- 
per was presented at the Berkeley meeting of the A.A.A. For a fuller account of some of the eth- 
nographical material see the writer, 1942, esp. Chap. IX; 1935, and 1946. 
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means. Everything connected with witchcraft takes place in a fantasy 
realm which is, almost ex hypothesi, intangible and beyond empirical verifica- 
tion. This is shown most clearly in the tenet that it is only the “shadow- 
souls” of witches which roam about and attack victims, while their bodies 
remain asleep at home, thus deceiving any ordinary attempts at proving, or 
disproving, these mystic activities. 

The two beliefs, however, differ radically in the ascription of sex to the 
witch. In Nupe witches are always women (called gdci, from egd, “witch- 
craft’’). They are thought to be organized in a society closely modelled on 
similar human associations and headed by the woman who is also, in real 
life, the titled official head of the women traders. It may be noted that this 
is the only instance of the fantasy world of witchcraft projecting into and 
becoming tangible in concrete, everyday life. The woman said to preside 
over the association of witches occupies an exceptional position also in another 
sense; for she is the only “‘good” female witch, sometimes a ‘“‘reformed”’ 
witch, and hence a person willing and able to control the sinister activities 
of her companions. 

The men fit into this pattern in an ambiguous way. Certain individuals 
are said to possess a power similar to witchcraft, which enables them to see 
and deal with witches. This power is known by a different name (es/e) and is 
essentially good; so that the men possessed of it can control and combat the 
women witches. At the same time the female witches need the co-operation 
of the men, for only when the female and male powers are joined does female 
witchcraft become fully effective, that is, deadly. Here again, the men are 
said to use their power not to assist, but to restrain ‘he female witches, by 
withholding the required aid. The ambiguity referred to, then, lies in this: 
men are necessary for the fullest effect of witchcraft; but as a class, they also 
stand aloof and are not themselves evil; rather do they attempt to block 
evil witchcraft. Even so, the fatal effects of female witchcraft are admitted 
to occur; in which case one argues that a few evil individuals among the 
men (whom no one can name) have betrayed their own sex and become the 
helpers of a woman witch. The general picture is that of a sharp sex-antago- 
nism, which assigns the evil intentions to the female, and to the male, a benevo- 
lent and ideally decisive—if somewhat utopian—role. 

Characteristically, the men are never blamed or accused of witchcraft, 
and the main collective weapon against witchcraft lies in the activities of a 
male secret society which, by threats and torture, “cleanses” villages of 
witchcraft. The same idea that the men alone have the secret power of defeat- 
ing female witchcraft is expressed in the legends on the origins of witchcraft 
and anti-witchcraft. The case studies collected add a further twist to this 
sex-antagonism; for in the majority of cases the alleged witch is a woman, 
usually an older and domineering female, who would attack a younger man 
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who somehow fell under her dominance; which situation is again pictured 
in the legends. The men, therefore, though on the utopian or fantasy plane 
the masters of female witchcraft, are, on the plane of “real’’ incidents and 
fears, its main victims. 

One case history and one legend may be quoted. The former concerns a 
young man from a village on the river Niger who one night suddenly disap- 
peared. A body which the police had good reason to believe was his was 
later fished out of the river; but the people refused to accept this ‘‘natural”’ 
explanation, maintaining that the young man had been spirited away by a 
witch. Suspicion at once fell on an elderly wealthy woman whose house the 
young man had frequently been visiting; he had, in fact, been something like 
a protegé of that woman or, in Nupe parlance, her egi kata—‘“‘son of the house”’ 

-which term is applied to any individual who seeks the patronage of some in- 
fluential older person and becomes dependent upon his patron’s advice and ma- 
terial help. 

The legend tells of a young king “‘in ancient times,’”’ whose mother was 
an overbearing old woman, constantly interfering with her son’s plans and 
actions. At last the son decided to rid himself of her influence. He consulted 
a (male) diviner, who told him the secret of a certain cloth mask, which would 
drop on his mother and remove her from the earth. Thus, it is said, originated 
the Nupe anti-witchcraft cult ndaké gboyd, which is today vested in the male 
secret society mentioned before and employs the cloth masks as its main para- 
phernalia. 

As regards the Gwari beliefs, a brief outline will suffice. They involve no 
sex antagonism or sex polarity. Witches and their victims are indiscriminately 
male and female. Witchcraft is discovered by ordinary divination, practiced 
by both men and women, and anti-witchcraft measures consist in the main 
in an annual “cleansing” ritual which embraces the whole community, again 
irrespective of sex. 

So much for the general picture of the two cultures and their divergent 
conceptions of witchcraft. Turning now to the search for ‘‘concomitant”’ 
divergences, and taking our lead from psychoanalysis, we might start with 
infantile experiences and the techniques of child-rearing. Here we meet with 
one relevant difference only, concerning children of two and over. Until a 
newborn child has reached the age of two or three the parents in both tribes 
refrain from cohabitation. Afterwards, when cohabitation is resumed, the Nupe 
wife visits the husband’s hut, the children staying in her sleeping quarters, 
while in Gwari the husband visits the wife, so that cohabitation takes place 
in the presence of the young children. The people have no doubt that the chil- 
dren do in fact witness the sexual act. Assuming, with Freudian psychology, 
that this fact entails deeply unsettling psychological effects, it should foster 
the oedipus trauma and definite tensions between child (perhaps more spe- 
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cifically son) and father. Assuming further that these tensions, normally 
repressed or blocked in overt behavior, might find an outlet in the fantasy 
of witchcraft beliefs, we should expect these to reveal some bias towards 
sex-antagonism and towards identifying the evil witches either with males 
(the hated father image) or perhaps, by a more devious transference, with 
females (the mother avenging herself on all males). In fact, neither assumption 
is borne out by the evidence, the sex antagonism occurring in the tribe where 
the traumatic experience is absent. 

Certain other cultural divergences, however, concerning adult life, seem 
to be congruent with the diversity in witchcraft beliefs. They revolve upon 
marriage, which, generally speaking, is without serious complications and rela- 
tively tension-free in Gwari, but full of stress and mutual hostility in Nupe 
Two facts may be mentioned. (1) The economic position of the Nupe wives, 
many of whom are successful itinerant traders, is generally much better than 
that of their peasant husbands. Thus husbands are often heavily in debt to 
their wives, and the latter assume many of the financial responsibilities which 
should rightly belong to the men as fathers and family heads, such as finding 
bride-price for sons, paying for the children’s education, bearing the expenses 
of family feasts, and the like. This reversal of the institutionalized roles 
is openly resented by the men, who are, however, helpless and unable to re- 
dress the situation. (2) As has been said, many married women become itiner- 
ant traders. According to the tenets of Nupe morality, this occupation should 
be reserved for childless women, in whose case one also excuses the moral 
laxity which, in that society, goes together with this livelihood. But in fact 
mothers too become itinerant traders, leaving their children once they are 
four or five years old; more importantly, women also refuse to have children, 
practicing abortion and using alleged contraceptives, in order to be free to 
choose this occupation. Again, the men are helpless; they can only brand this 
voluntary sterility as the gravest possible form of immorality. 

In practice, then, the men must submit to the domineering and independent 
leanings of the women; they resent their own helplessness, and definitely 
blame the “immorality” of the womenfolk. The wish to see the situation 
reversed is expressed in nostalgic talk about ‘‘the good old days” when all this 
was unheard of (and which are disproved by all genealogies and concrete 
records of the past). Equally, it can be argued, the hostility between men 
and women plus this wish-fulfilment are projected into the witchcraft beliefs 
with their ambivalent expression of sex-antagonism, in which men are the 
“real” victims but the “‘utopian’”’ masters of the evil women. A final item of 
evidence, mentioned before, lies in the identification of the head of the witches 


? Gwari informants in fact claimed that a marked hostility between father and son was a com- 
mon feature of their family life. The writer’s material on the Gwari, however, is not sufficiently full 
to permit any more definite statement. 
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with the official head of the women traders. It relates the “projection” in 
a direct and overt manner to the conscious hostility and the concrete situa- 
tions evoking it. The psychological “symptom,” we might say, and the anxie- 
ties and stresses which are its cause are connected by a clear thread of meaning. 


WITCHCRAFT IN KORONGO AND MESAKIN 


These two tribes are once more neighbors in the same environment; 
though speaking different languages they know one another and are often 
bilingual. They share the same economy, political organization, and religious 
beliefs and practices. Both reckon descent in the mother’s line and have the 
same kinship system and domestic arrangements; more particularly, in both 
groups children of six or seven are free to leave their father’s house, where 
they were born, for that of their mother’s-brother to grow up under his tutelage. 
A detailed census showed that in each tribe this change of residence and 
affiliation occurred in about half of all cases. In all other respects, too, child- 
tearing is identical in the two societies. 

So is the regulation of male adolescence, with one exception to be discussed 
later. It may be pointed out here that male adolescence and, indeed, the whole 
life-cycle of the men, revolve’ upon a highly formalized division into age 
classes, each of which is characterized by the right to engage in particular 
sporting contests, which are exhibitions of virility as well. These sports are 
light wrestling, wrestling of a more strenuous kind, and fighting with spears. 
In the first, lowest, age class, before puberty, no sports are practiced. The 
severe variety of wrestling marks the peak of physical vigor, attained towards 
the end of adolescence; while spear-fighting, which implies more skill than 
bodily strength, is considered appropriate to an age of already declining 
physical vigor. After the spear-fighting stage, the tests or exhibitions of virility 
cease altogether, the men having become “too old.” At the same time the 
men give up sleeping in the cattle camps out in the bush, which more arduous 
mode of life is once more regarded as appropriate for youths only. This decline 
in physical vigor at the end of adolescence is attributed to the cumulative 
effects of sexual activity, especially to the sex life involved in marriage and 
procreation. In both groups, finally, the first sporting contest after puberty 
is celebrated with much ceremony and is made the occasion for an important 
gift on the part of the boy’s mother’s-brother. This consists of an animal taken 
from the mother’s-brother’s herd, the same herd which the sister’s son is in 
due course bound to inherit. The gift therefore represents something like an 
“anticipated inheritance,” and is in fact known by the term “inheritance,” 
a point which is of crucial importance for the understanding of the witchcraft 
beliefs. 

To turn now to the contrast between the two groups. The Korongo have 
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no witchcraft beliefs at all; the Mesakin are literally obsessed by fears of 
witchcraft (known as forogo) and witchcraft accusations, entailing violent 
quarrels, assaults, and blood revenge, are frequent. Witchcraft itself is a 
mysterious, malignant and often deadly power, emanating directly from evil 
wishes, though it is subject to two significant restrictions. Mesakin witch- 
craft is believed to operate only between maternal kin, especially between a 
mother’s-brother and sister’s son, the older relative assailing the younger. 
Mesakin witchcraft further operates only if there is a reason, some legitimate 
cause for resentment or anger; and the latter is almost invariably a quarrel 
over the ‘anticipated inheritance’ mentioned before. As has been said, both 
tribes acknowledge this particular duty of the mother’s-brother. But in Korongo 
it is never refused. The gift can be postponed, but is also sometimes made 
twice, and rarely raises any serious difficulty. In Mesakin the exact opposite 
is true. The gift is always refused to begin with, and has often to be taken by 
force, a procedure which is fully sanctioned by public opinion. The gift cannot 
be postponed, nor is it ever repeated. Quarrels over it between the youth and 
his mother’s-brother are the rule; and if by any chance the former falls ill, 
dies, or suffers some other misfortune, the older man is invariably suspected 
of having employed witchcraft. 

Practices of child-rearing, being identical in the two tribes, offer no clue 
either to the sharply divergent attitude towards the anticipated inheritance 
or to the witchcraft beliefs which, in one of the two groups, come into play 
in this connection. The clue seems to lie, rather, in certain cultural differences 
shaping the adult attitudes towards life and, more especially, towards the fate 
of growing old. 

To begin with, the two tribes deal differently with pre-marital sex relations. 
Both groups, as will be remembered, firmly believe that regular sexual inter- 
course is physically weakening for the male, yet also glorify physical vigor 
and manliness. In both groups, for example a “‘born” coward or weakling is 
called by the name normally given to the male homosexuals (who invariably 
turn transvestite), is treated with the same contempt, and is often forced to 
join their ranks. In both groups, too, the men hate growing old, which means, 
above all, withdrawing from the “manly” pursuits and admitting their physical 
debility; thus the “old men” will always try to join the sports for which they 
are supposed to be no longer fit, even at the risk of being ridiculed, or sneak 
out for a night in the cattle camps to join the company of the younger men. 
Yet while among the Korongo pre-marital and highly promiscuous sex relations 
are fully accepted and openly engaged in, among the Mesakin they are care- 
fully concealed; indeed, the Mesakin insisted that formerly pre-marital 
chastity was rigidly observed. In other words, the Korongo accept the ‘‘dis- 
sipation” of strength through sexual intercourse as something one can do 
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nothing about; the Mesakin at least believe that it should be restricted and 
postponed, and face the failure of the ideal with all the symptoms of a feeling 
of guilt.* 

Furthermore, the two tribes schematize their age classes differes ’y, thus 
establishing a different correspondence between “‘social age,” as indicated in 
the age class, and physical age.* The Korongo have six age classes, as against 
three among the Mesakin, so that in the former tribe the various phases of 
individual life are much more faithfully represented; also, the rights and 
responsibilities changing with age are more evenly spaced. Above all, the 
pursuits typical of youth, tribal sports and life in the cattle camps, are dis- 
carded gradually, allowance being made for transitional stages. Thus the severe 
wrestling, indicative of the peak of physical vigor, is assigned to the third age 
class, of as yet unmarried youths, but lasts into the next grade, when marriage, 
at the age of 20-22, and regular sexual relations are expected to show their 
weakening effect. At this stage spear-fighting is the appropriate sport, again 
lasting into the next higher grade. This, the fifth grade, starts with parenthood 
and the assumption of the responsibilities of a family head; but the final fare- 
well to sports and life in the cattle camps does not take place until a few 
years afterwards, at the age of 28-30. The Korongo also specifically name their 
sixth and last grade the age class of ‘‘old men,” the criterion now being the 
visible physical decline of the really old. In short, the Korongo accept a gradual 
process of growing old, the social “‘old age’”’ being only one of many steps and 
congruent with physical age. 

The Mesakin, on the other hand, distinguish explicitly only between boys 
before puberty, youths (unmarried and married) before parenthood, and 
“men,’’ without further separation of the really old. Wrestling, spear-fighting, 
and life in the cattle camps all cease together, at the end of the second grade, 
that is, at the age of about 22-24. The Mesakin, therefore, introduce the 
indices of social “old age” early in life, and expect men to renounce the 
cherished privileges of youth abruptly and on purely conventional grounds, 
which take little account of physical age. 

Let us now return to the demand for the anticipated inheritance which 
figures so prominently in Mesakin witchcraft beliefs. In both tribes the 
mother’s-brother must see in this insistent demand a reminder that he has 
definitely grown old; not only has he by then probably begotten children 
(which fact would merely announce his declining youth), but he has now a 
ward sufficiently old to claim his “inheritance,” that is, a gift explicitly an- 


3 There is an interesting trace of this also among the Korongo; for here the fiancée of a young 
man will refuse to have pre-marital relations with him (and with him only), thus avoiding respon- 
sibility for the dissipation of strength of her beloved (Nadel, 1946, p. 289). 

* See chart 1. 
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1. KoRONGO AND MESAKIN AGE CLASSIFICATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


KoORONGO MESAKIN 
Approx. 
Class Circumstances Class Circumstances 
Up Lo 
12-13 1. belad None Pre-puberty 1. yale None Pre-puberty 
13-16 | 2. dere Light Post-puberty; 
wrestling first sex- 
relations 
17-20 | 3. adere Severe Unmarried; 2. kaduma Light Post-puberty; 
wrestling; pre-marital wrestling; pre-marital 
live in cattle sex relations |! severe sex relations; 
camps wrestling; later 
spear- marriage 
21-25 | 4. adumok Severe Married fighting; 
wrestling; live in 
later spear- cattle 
fighting; camps 
live in cattle 
camps part 
of the time 
26-50 | 5. asnda- Spear Fathers, 
gan fighting; family heads. 
visits to 3. mede None Fathers, 
cattle family 
camps; both heads; 
end after including 
3-4 years physically 
old men 
50 6. tgif None Physically 


old men 


ticipating the donor’s impending death. Now, among the Korongo the older 
man is prepared for the gradual decline of age and accepts its onset, which coin- 
cides with sex life, with good grace or at least without struggle; furthermore, 
since among the Korongo the anticipated inheritance can be postponed, the 
mother’s-brother may by then be an older or old man also in the physical 
sense. Among the Mesakin, who know no such gradual transition to old age 
and idealize pre-marital chastity (which would postpone its onset), the “‘re- 
minder” must find the donor mentally unprepared; and since the gift cannot 
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be postponed it will often be demanded of men still physically young. Hence 
the violent resentment on the part of the mother’s-brother when the demand 
is made and his invariable first refusal. 

The resentment and refusal merely express the older man’s envy of youth 
and virility, the loss of which is brought home to him by the very request 
for the anticipated inheritance. Clearly, every man in the tribe has gone 
through this phase or knows about it in the case of others; everybody also 
knows that the mother’s-brother’s refusal is bound to be abortive in the end, 
that he can be forced to yield the gift, and that tribal morality is against him. 
It is suggested that the belief in the mother’s-brother’s power to use witchcraft 
against his would-be heirs arises from this knowledge. The hostility which, 
one knows, the older man feels but should not feel, and which he has no means 
of realizing finally and successfully, is accepted as operating in the sphere of 
secret as well as anti-social aims, that is, in the sphere of witchcraft. Dif- 
ferently expressed, every man projects his own frustrations of this nature into 
the allegations that others are guilty of witchcraft. In punishing them, the 
accuser vicariously wipes out his own guilt, unadmitted or admitted. 

The picture just drawn is to some extent over-simplified. For the Mesakin 
believe that witchcraft may also be practiced by a sister’s son against his 
mother’s-brother or by full brothers against one another. Here, too, there must 
be a legitimate motive, which lies again in a grievance over inheritance; but 
this may be ordinary as well as ‘“‘anticipated” inheritance. Nor need the alleged 
witch attack only the kinsman by whom he feels he has been injured; he may 
equally attack a close relative (patrilineal or matrilineal) of that kinsman or 
any one of the latter’s matrilineal kin, thus venting his anger almost at ran- 
dom. These facts, however, seem significant: the belief in the powers of witch- 
craft of a sister’s-son over his mother’s-brother is pure “theory,” for which the 
people themselves can cite no concrete cases; in all the remaining instances, 
too, including that of brothers bewitching one another, it is invariably the 
older man who is accused; and finally, even where witchcraft is believed to 
strike at random, both victim and assailant are always males.® If, then, 
the accusations of witchcraft are not invariably directed against a mother’s- 
brother resentful of his kinship obligations, they are always directed against 
a person likely to feel the resentment and anxieties that go with mature age; 
and though the motives imputed to the witch are less single-minded than 
the previous discussion would suggest, and the occasions thought to provoke 
them less conspicuously “reminders” of the loss of virility, the witchcraft 
accusations remain a projection of the hostility of the old towards the young 
and of the frustrations springing from such envy of youth. This is perhaps 


5 Only in one case, said to have occurred “a long time ago,” a woman was accused of having 
bewitched her brother’s young son. But the people considered this a most unusual case, which they 
themselves were at a loss to explain. Nor were they certain of the circumstances. 
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borne out most strikingly by the following, admittedly atypical, instance. 
In one of the witchcraft cases recorded the alleged witch was a transvestite 
homosexual who had no livestock property, so that the question of inheritance 
did not arise; he was said to have bewitched his sister’s young boy for no 
reason other than “envy of a true male.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Before attempting to summarize our findings, some general remarks may 
be interjected. The correlations suggested in the preceding discussion, between 
witchcraft beliefs and particular features of the cultures in which they appear 
(or fail to appear), are not the only ones that can be discovered, even in the 
few societies here considered. These other correlations have been neglected 
mainly because they seem to be of lesser relevance; more precisely, they appear 
to belong only to the background of facilitating or impeding conditions, and 
not to the core of basic causes and determinants. Two examples may be 
given. 

The Korongo, who have no witchcraft, possess a full and explicit mythology 
concerned with explaining all the things in the world—the creation of man and 
animals, the origin of death and disease, the invention of fire, and so forth. 
The witchcraft-ridden Mesakin, on the other hand, have nothing of the kind. 
Now it may be argued that an explicit explanatory mythology presents a 
picture of the universe less obscure and puzzling than does a religion backed 
by no such intellectual efforts; their absence, therefore, may be taken to foster 
anxieties and a sense of insecurity, and hence, indirectly, to predispose people 
toward also accepting the mysterious and malevolent powers of witches. Yet 
it seems clear that this factor can only have contributory significance since 
too many instances could be quoted of cultures combining an explicit mythol- 
ogy with belief in witchcraft. 

The second example refers to the dualistic nature of the Nupe witchcraft 
beliefs, which occur in a culture and idea system generally characterized by 
a marked bias for dichotomous conceptions. Among the Gwari, where the 
witchcraft beliefs ignore the polarity of the sexes, the idea system is similarly 
devoid of any dualistic trend. Witchcraft beliefs, then, and that wider orienta- 
tion hang together logically. Here we are once more dealing merely with pre- 
dispositions of a general kind—with ways of thinking about the universe and 
of ordering its phenomena. Nor, in fact, does this last correlation exhibit any 
causal nexus, however indirect or contributory, but only a general “‘fit,” a 
logical consistency, linking witchcraft beliefs with a general mode of thought. 

Even so, an exhaustive analysis must obviously include these, and further, 
additional factors also. More generally speaking, in any inquiry like ours, 
based upon ‘“‘concomitant variations,’’ we must be prepared to reckon with 
several concomitants and multiple forms of interdependence, rather than with 
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simple one-to-one correlations. That only studies of this far-reaching ordet 
can do justice to the complexity of social situations, need hardly be defended. 
As regards the present inquiry, this ideal degree of completeness was beyond 
its scope. Perhaps, too, such completeness will often remain an ideal, un- 
attainable in the present stage of our science.® 

To turn to the conciusions proper: (1) The witchcraft beliefs here examined 
are causally as well as conspicuously related to specific anxieties and stresses 
arising in social life. The word “‘conspicuously”’ is relevant because the witcl 
craft beliefs also indicate the precise nature of the social causes of which they 
are the symptoms—marriage-relations in Nupe, and the relationship between 
mother’s-brother and sister’s son in Mesakin. 

(2) The anxieties and stresses need not arise from infantile experiences 
alone; rather, the present evidence tends to show that adult experiences, too, 
may be responsible for their emergence, and hence for the emergence also 
of the particular cultural features indicative of the anxieties and stresses. 

(3) The witchcraft beliefs of the Nupe and Mesakin seem to represent 
two basic potentialities or types. In Nupe, the witch is identified with the 
person openly and successfully setting aside the social values and thus deny- 
ing the state of society desired and thought ‘‘good’’; attacks against witches 
are thus attacks upon the successful enemies of the ideal society. In Mesakin, 
the witch is identified with the person who cannot live up to the social values 
yet cannot openly rebel against them; the attacks upon witches are attacks 
upon the victims of the ideal society. In the first case one punishes the human 
agents responsible for the frustrations suffered by the believers in the ideal; 
in the second, one punishes and tries to obliterate the very fact that submission 
to the sociai ideal can give rise to frustration. In both types, then, the imputa- 
tion of witchcraft serves to uphold the desired, if utopian, state of society 
by identifying the witch with the transgressor—whether in successful action 
or in unadmitted, suppressed desire. Gwari witchcraft, so far as the somewhat 
incomplete data go, seems to stand halfway between these extremes. We 
may note in passing that if the Mesakin belief in witchcraft wielded by 
aggrieved brothers and sister’s-sons were more than “theory,” this would illus- 
trate a third type of witchcraft in which the witch is identified with the 
victim of the ‘‘transgressor’’ and the act of witchcraft with punitive action 
though of a disproportionate and unlawful kind. 

(4) It is sometimes said that witchcraft beliefs ‘‘canalize’’ hostility or 
“‘deflect”’ hostile impulses into socially relatively harmless channels, that is, 
help society to function. Our evidence does not quite bear out this assumption. 
The witchcraft fears and accusations only accentuate concrete hostilities and 


6 The methodological issues touched upon above have been treated more fully in Nadel, 
1951, pp. 234 and 258 ff. 
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in fact give them free rein. The concrete hostilities are ‘‘canalized,” in the sense 
that they are directed against a few scapegoats rather than against more 
numerous victims. But every witchcraft accusation or punishment of witches 
adds to the stresses of the society, through causing a serious disturbance of 
social life, entailing blood revenge, and the like. The accusations of witchcraft 
do deflect tensions and aggressive impulses; these are deflected, as it were, 
from the maladjusted institutions which cause them—marriage and the eco- 
nomic system in Nupe, kinship relations and the regulation of adolescence 
in Mesakin—so that these institutions can continue to operate. But they 
remain maladjusted and their continued operation only creates further ten- 
sions. Each persecution of witches no doubt relieves the tensions and stresses 
in a cathartic manner; but the relief is itself creative of new difficulties; equally, 
it is short-lived, for witchcraft cases go on happening all the time. 

In brief, the witchcraft beliefs enable a society to go on functioning in a 
given manner, fraught with conflicts and contradictions which the society is 
helpless to resolve; the witchcraft beliefs thus absolve the society from a 
task apparently too difficult for it, namely, some radical readjustment. But 
from the observer’s point of view it is doubtful if this is more than a poor and 
ineffectual palliative or can be called a solution “less harmful’ than open 
hostility or even the break-up of the existing institutions and relationships. 
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Tue Use or SurvEY Metuops AMONG THE NAvAHo* 
By GORDON F. STREIB 


NTHROPOLOGISTS have traditionally given their principal attention to 
the study of non-literate peoples. In recent years, however, they have 
been devoting increasing time and attention to societies with mass populations 
such as India and China. It seems pertinent, therefore, to consider the utility 
of techniques, or modifications of them, which may be more advantageous 
for gathering some kinds of data in societies with large populations than are 
traditional anthropological methods. This does not imply that anthropologists 
should give up such time-honored and serviceable techniques as interviewing 
informants, the use of life histories, participant observation, and the like. It 
merely means that as anthropologists venture into areas which seem less 
amenable to conventional methods, other techniques must be tried and per- 
haps adopted. In the area of field methods appropriateness is undoubtedly 
one of the basic criteria. The use of some adaptation of survey methods 
might enable anthropologists to follow Kluckhohn’s suggestion of some years 
back: ‘‘If we are to deal with any problem (such as that of the acquisition of 
culture by individuals) in a way which is reducible to actual human behaviors, 
generalizations must be given a quantitative basis.’ 

In this paper a survey is defined as a structured type of social investigation 
in which preferably a representative sample of respondents are asked a series 
of questions which are usually embodied in a written schedule or question- 
naire. A questionnaire may consist of merely a few factual items or it may be 
a complicated form involving a battery of questions concerning both attitudes 
and behavior. 

LOCATION OF THE RESEARCH 

Two field studies involving the use of some aspects of the survey method 
were carried out on the Navaho Reservation. The first was conducted near 
Fruitland, New Mexico, from approximately August 15 to September 15, 
1950. Fruitland is an irrigation farming “community’” located on the San 
Juan River approximately twelve miles from Farmington, New Mexico. At the 
time of the research there were slightly over two hundred farms on three 
thousand acres of land. 

The second ‘‘community” in which the survey techniques were employed 


* The work reported here was conducted while the writer held a Research Training Fellow- 
ship of the Social Science Research Council. I would like to thank Allan Holmberg, Lauriston 
Sharp, and Edward Suchman for their criticisms of an earlier version of this paper. 

? Kluckhohn, 1939, p. 6. 

2 The term is placed in quotation marks to inform the reader that it is not used to mean a 
community in our own society, such as a village. For discussion of this point, see Kluckhohn and 
Leighton, 1946, pp. 68-69. 
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was Many Farms, Arizona, approximately in the geographical center of the 
Navaho Reservation, and a hundred miles from Gallup, New Mexico, the 
nearest town. It is thus more isolated than Fruitland and is in much less 
contact with white society. The work here was conducted from October 8 to 
October 19. The population of Many Farms is about half that of Fruitland 
with approximately one hundred hogan units in the area. Many Farms, how- 
ever, is an irrigation project similar to that at Fruitland, and the basic economy 
of the two places is very much alike.’ 


INITIATING THE SURVEY 

One question which will undoubtedly be raised by those skeptical of the 
use of survey techniques in a society unlike our own concerns the feasibility 
of a direct approach to respondents which is inherent in the use of a survey. 
The experience in the two Navaho “communities” reported on here offers 
some preliminary evidence bearing on this question. 

At Fruitland the writer had the opportunity of being introduced to a 
number of residents—some of whom were later interviewed—by an anthro 
pologist who had spent about eight months there in two different periods in 
1948 and 1949. This investigator had made excellent contacts with a number 
of families in the “community” and was there during almost all of the period 
while the work here reported was being conducted. 

Before beginning the survey work at Fruitland the writer spent almost 
two months in what might be called anthropological orientation. Informal 
contacts on the farms, at hogan, around the trading posts took up a good 
part of the day’s activities. During this time the investigator also made 
contacts with residents by pitching hay, repairing fences, etc. The rationale 
behind this approach was that it would aid rapport and community acceptance 
if the people became aware of the newcomer as a friendly person interested 
in meeting and talking to Navaho. It was felt that since they are often aloof 
and sometimes hostile toward whites, an abrupt approach would be unfo1 
tunate. 

At Many Farms, however, the survey was initiated in a much more 


direct manner. Before actually beginning the interviewing, the “community” 
was visited for one day in company with the head of Navaho Agricultural 


Extension work. Five days later, when the actual research was initiated, plans 


* Some question might be raised regarding the comparability of the two “communities” for 
Fruitland during the late thirties and early forties was known as a center of anti-government fee 
ing on the reservation. The writer was informed by government personnel, however, that thes¢ 
anti-government attitudes had changed markedly in the year preceding the research. For an ac 
count of some aspects of this topic, see Sasaki, 1950. My own observations indicated that there 
was about as much anti-government feeling in one area as another, particularly on the ubiquitous 
problem of livestock reduction. 
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were discussed with the government personnel stationed there, and following 
their suggestion a Navaho was hired as an interpreter.‘ Using the schedule 
developed at Fruitland, this man was interviewed as the first respondent, 
the questionnaire being modified in keeping with prior knowledge of Many 
Farms. A few changes were made after the first interview; fundamentally, 
however, the schedule was the same as that employed at Fruitland. In the 
course of the next ten days a total of twenty-eight interviews were obtained, 
five of these were conducted in English and the remainder with the assistance 
of the interpreter. 

Two of the principal criticisms that have been raised against the use of a 
frontal approach like that employed at Many Farms are that it may be 
detrimental to rapport in specific interviews, and that acceptance by the 
community and relations with the people may suffer. The critics assume that 
when one does an interview study of this kind, everyone in a community will 
be affected simultaneously and as a result will be negatively oriented against 
the research. What happens in practice is that segments of a community 
even in a small community—have prior and more direct contact with the 
research operations than others, and they may act as a friendly liaison for the 
rest of the group. 

Some critics of a direct approach in non-Western cultures assume a homo- 
geneity of attitudes and behavior which this writer, from quite limited observa- 
tions, would say is unwarranted.’ It has been pointed out by some observers 
that the general tone of Navaho-white relations is one of suspicion and 
hostility. Anyone who stays very long on the reservation is soon aware that 
there is a substantial basis for such an opinion. However, it was surprising 
to discover how oiten this antipathy toward whites apparently changed as 
a result of the very direct approach which was tried at Many Farms. Thus, 
for example, the writer was singled out several times as being “‘different”’ 
from other white people. This is, of course, a Navaho version of a type of 
verbalism used by people in our own society when they claim they are willing 
to consider specific members of an out-group as “‘different”’ from others in it. 

Another bit of evidence indicating the possibility of a direct approach is 
that one respondent out of four at Many Farms thanked the investigator for 
talking to them. Interestingly enough, this occurred not only with respondents 


‘ T should like to acknowledge at this point the excellent assistance of my two Navaho inter- 
preters, Charlie Yellowman of Fruitland and John Foley of Many Farms. 

5 The tendency to over-generalize about the distribution and kinds of attitudes and behavior 
is found not only in regard to societies of which the observer is not a member, but also in regard 
to the observer’s own society. Both tendencies are aptly described by Key, 1949, p. 664: “Al 
though the question of race over-shadows all other factors conditioning the politics of the South, 
even on the question of race the unity of the region has been greatly exaggerated in the national 
mind. . . . Strangely enough, Southerners themselves fall prey to the same sort of misconception 
as do Northerners.” 
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who were friendly at the outset but also with those who were more wary of the 
research situation. Some Navaho, it would seem, like people in most societies, 
are willing to talk to a stranger if given the opportunity. The length of time 
that the interview took might also be used as evidence for the opinion that a 
direct approach need not result in hostility. At Many Farms the modal length 
of an interview was slightly more than one hour, and in a number of instances 
respondents, at the conclusion of the formal interview, conversed for as long 
as a half an hour more. 

One of the most important arguments for the direct approach is that it 
fixes the role of the student in the community where he is working, and also 
aids in implanting notions of his relationship to the society which sent him. 
The point is aptly described by the words of one respondent after the interview: 
“We wondered what you were doing around here. Now I know that you have 
a job to do like other people.” It would seem that one of the difficulties of 
doing research in a culture other than one’s own—just as in our own society— 
is finding some way to give an honest and plausible reason for asking so many 
questions. If one is able to convey to the people that the work is part of a 
“job,” it undoubtedly helps to assign a more distinct role to the investigator. 
Furthermore, clarifying one’s role may aid in giving the research an accepta- 
bility which it might not have had otherwise. The notion of a grown man 
“studying” how people live may sound a trifle ridiculous to some people in 
other cultures, and indeed some social scientists in candid moments will 
admit that the idea is not entirely accepted by people in our own society. 

Navaho realize that most American males work for a living, unless they 
are wealthy or physically incapacitated. They are thus quite curious, in some 
cases rather suspicious, when a white man who is not a trader, missionary, 
or government functionary, remains among them for some length of time, 
and apparently has nothing to do. The direct approach, as tried at Many 
Farms, avoids this difficulty because from the outset of the research the 
investigator is busy at a clear-cut task of asking questions and writing down 
the replies. Thus he has a “job” which is clearly evident and presumably 
he may even be paid for doing this work. When one pursues a more orthodox 
anthropological approach before initiating the survey, using techniques like 
informal interviewing, observation, and participant observation, one’s role 
definition is not so apparent.® 

One other aspect of the direct approach and its aid in clarifying the role 
of the investigator is in regard to the demands made upon him to render 
services in the form of rides, farm work, and the like. When his role is not 
clearly defined, residents seem to assume that he has much free time and 


® Some anthropologists seem to have met the problem of role definition by conducting an- 
thropometric studies when they first enter a new society. They first make sure, of course, that the 
techniques involved will not create anxieties or resistance among their subjects. 
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is able to help them in many ways, especially in regard to transportation. 
This can become an embarrassing and burdensome drain upon one’s time and 
finances. In any culture the student should probably assiduously demonstrate 
by word and deed that he is a person of good will who wants to be a friend 
of the people. However, if native people develop the notion that one has 
unlimited free time, it seems that there are always some residents—probably 
only a small minority—who will exploit the situation to the embarrassment 
of the investigator. It must be added, however, that the rendering of services, 
even though they may take up considerable time, enables one engaged in 
research to participate in social activities in a more realistic fashion. Such 
contacts are probably of considerable value in gaining friends and in building 
rapport. These positive results must, however, be weighed against several 
possible adverse effects. If one starts to render services, the question at once 
arises as to when he stops, and how this is to be done so that charges of dis- 
crimination or favoritism will not be raised. It sometimes happens, also, that 
the people to whom one gives the most assistance are not cooperative, or are 
unavailable when one would like to interview them; or perhaps they are not 
even in the group to be studied. Of course for the anthropologist who is inter- 
ested in working very intensively with a few selected informants, this may not 
be so perplexing. 

Persons who are skeptical of adapting survey methods to other cultures 
because of cultural barriers and the difficulty of explaining the reason for such 
work may not be aware of the obstacles that confront their use in our own 
society. They assume that because the cultural barriers are minimal there 
is a ready acceptance of the interview situation by respondents. There is also 
the assumption that Americans understand the necessity for interviewing in 
social science research, or at least they may have been interviewed in a poll 
at some time or other. However the three years’ experience of representatives 
of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology of Cornell University in 
conducting surveys on voting and intergroup relations would seem to refute 
these assumptions. Similar results were reported by a group of investigators 
at Iowa State College in conducting a study of families of veterans. Thus 
Hill, reporting on this research, says that most respondents ‘“‘had to be won to 
the study.’ 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF QUESTIONNAIRES 

The chief adaptation of the survey method which was attempted was the 
construction and administration of a schedule embodying factual and attitude 
questions. A series of structured and open-end questions were utilized, which 
with slight modifications or deletions, were asked of each respondent in two 


Navaho “communities.” In addition to studying problems on the use of survey 


? Hill, 1949, p. 384. 
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methods, the research was focused on investigating interpersonal influence, 
particularly as concerns agricultural technology. Since our interest in this 
paper is in field techniques, we shall mention substantive matters only where 
it is necessary. 

The beginning of the questionnaire was devoted to questions concerning 
farming, and various problems encountered in such work in an unfavorable 
environment. There were questions on such farming practices as use of 
manures and insecticides, methods of rotation, irrigation practices, and the 
like, and possible sources of information and advice in meeting these problems. 
A series of questions on knowledge of, and possible sources of information 
about, the Korean war was also asked. There were also questions intended 
to elicit attitudes in regard to the Navaho Ten Year Program, government 
personnel, and the prohibition of liquor to Indians. Background questions on 
age, education, length of residence, ownership of farm equipment, and related 
matters were also included. 

The procedure in constructing the questionnaire may be outlined as 
follows. A list of possible questions was drawn up and sent to several anthro- 
pologists who had field experience with the Navaho. Some of the suggestions 
which they made were incorporated into the first draft. A slightly revised 
version of this list of questions was then used to learn whether the English 
version could be translated into Navaho.* Testing in the field showed that the 
schedule was not unsatisfactory, though the final version was slightly longer 
than the list of preliminary questions. 

The questions which had been shown to be translatable were then reor- 
ganized into a questionnaire which was shown to our interpreter, a resident 
of Fruitland, preliminary to the pre-test, a necessary operation in any survey.? 
Several Navaho were interviewed, and then some slight revisions were made, 
such as in the sequence of questions or in English phrasing. The questionnaire 
was revised six more times in the pre-test. Nineteen respondents were inter- 
viewed in this phase; the eighth revision was then mimeographed and used 
in interviewing 35 more Fruitland residents. For Many Farms the question- 
naire had to be slightly modified in order to be meaningful and effective. 

From the experience here reported it is difficult to generalize, even in 
regard to Navaho, as to what subjects may be investigated by the techniques 
of a questionnaire study. Topics like witchcraft, sexual behavior, ceremonial 


8 Dr. David Olmsted, now of Northwestern University, and his linguistic informant cooperated 
in this phase of the work. Olmsted’s informant said that all the questions were translatable and 
understandable in Navaho. His only suggestion was that the number of questions to be asked in 
one interview be shortened so as not to impede rapport. 

® During the pre-test phase and during the early administration of the final version at Fruit 
land, I was ably assisted by Mr. Robert B. Textor of Corneil University. Dr. Tom Sasaki, also of 
Cornell, aided with some of the interviewing at Fruitland. 
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lore were avoided because they were considered as topics which might arouse 
hostility. However this still remains to be shown by empirical test. Questions 
on the prohibition of liquor were asked, even though some anthropologists 
felt that this might be a difficult subject that aroused hostility, since the 
interviewer might be considered an investigator of liquor violations. Interest- affa 
ingly enough, however, it was found that in the overwhelming number of : 


it, 
cases the question helped rather than hindered rapport. Cautions were also as 1 
raised against asking about the possibility of drafting young Navaho men con 
into the armed services because, again, it was suggested that the people might 
feel we were trying to check up on this matter. However in the early stage of the: 
the pre-test a question on this topic was used to determine how much a re- inte 


spondent knew about the current war situation. We found it possible to ascer- Na’ 
tain more clearly the level of a respondent’s information about the Korean 


war by the direct query, ‘‘Have you heard about the war in the last week eigl 
or so?” thir 
It will be noted that the questions concerned subjects that were not inte 


elements of the aboriginal culture. This fact suggests the possibility that the One 


structured interview may be most useful in societies in which the acculturation alre 
process is, or has been, in operation. To what extent a structured approach was 
can be used among peoples whose total culture, or large parts of it, are aborigi- ref 
nal would seem to be a fruitful area for further inquiry. whi 
In regard to the formulation of questions, it was learned that using an apr 
intensive check-list served to weaken rapport, as it does in our own society. If wes 
the interviewer, for example, would go through a question using a check- 
list of five or six kinds of people who might be sources of information on an tha 
agricultural problem—trader or neighbor—the respondent tended to lose por 
interest in the interview and in some instances seemed to be resentful. It thus ced 
appears that the series of questions of differing intensity which are required ran 
to construct a Guttman Scale would be technically very difficult, if not im- cen 
possible, to utilize among Navaho, as they are with white Americans in inter- tere 
views not backed by authority. Since the Navaho language is extremely bee 


literal and specific, direct questions using concepts like democracy, coopera- Un 
tion, and the like were not used. Thus, as in surveys in our own society, it 


seems that questions on highly abstract subjects are probably unanswerable, pol 
for they may be difficult to understand and perhaps impossible to translate for 
into some languages.’ Furthermore, following Kluckhohn’s and Leighton’s acc 
suggestion, questions were not included which inquired what a close relative Th 
thought about a particular subject. These authors point out, “ ...a Navaho res 
will seldom take it upon himself to attribute thoughts or sentiment to others Cit 
in the absence of very explicit statements on their part.’”™ but 

1° Knutson, 1945, pp. 316-317, offers some observations on this problem in regard to surveys nat 


in Japan. 
1 Kluckhohn and Leighton, op. cit., p. 231. 
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THE INTERVIEW 


Interviews were usually conducted on the farm or near the hogan of the 
respondent. An attempt was made to have only the respondent present. This 
was not always possible, however, and some interviews became a ‘family 
affair.”” They were conducted in English with those who were able to speak 
it, and in other cases with the aid of an interpreter who had been schooled 
as to what we were trying to do. Generally the interviews in English were 
conducted when the interpreter was not present. 

As was to be expected, respondents varied in their cordiality and in 
their interest in the interview. Some were rather cool to the idea of being 
interviewed; others were quite interested. There were several cases in which 
Navaho inquired whether they could be interviewed. 

Bilingual interviews ranged in length from forty to one hundred and 
eighty minutes, while interviews conducted in English varied in length from 
thirty-five to ninety minutes. Of all the persons directly approached for an 
interview at both Fruitland and Many Farms, there were only two refusals. 
One of these persons said that he did not wish to be interviewed since he had 
already talked to the anthropologist who had worked in the area. The other 
was an English-speaking resident, more acculturated than the average. His 
refusal was not unexpected since he was known to be antagonistic to most 
white people. This low rate of refusal—about two per cent of the total number 
approached—was rather surprising in view of the doubts which some research 
workers had about using survey techniques with Navahos. 

Readers who tend to minimize the problems of non-availability and refusal 
that are encountered in our own society will be interested in the findings re- 
ported by Robert Williams. In a survey in which probability sampling pro- 
cedures were adhered to very strictly the refusal rate was 7.3 per cent. The 
random sample drawn for this study was 1,267 of whom 1,029, or 81.2 per 
cent, were interviewed after a minimum of five call-backs.” It may be of in- 
terest to note that one investigator reports that in survey work in France it has 
been found that respondents tended to be more easily approached than in the 
United States.” 

At the outset of the research there was a feeling on the part of the anthro- 
pologists consulted that the list of questions which might serve as a basis 
for a questionnaire was too long. It was thought that since Navahos are not 
accustomed to being asked a long series of questions, they would dislike it. 
The experience of this research would suggest that in many ways Navaho 
respondents are quite similar to those one meets when interviewing in Yankee 
City, Middletown, or Plainville. At first some may resent being interviewed, 
but they tend to change their attitude perhaps because of the interviewer, the 
nature of the questions, or a combination of these and other factors. Some 


2 Williams, 1950, p. 329. 13 Wilson, 1950, p. 215 ff. 
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people seem to welcome the interview situation. In this group are those for 
whom the interview is something of a catharsis. Finally, there are some indi- 
viduals, a minority among both whites and Navaho, who seem to dislike being 
interviewed but nonetheless grimly stick with it, perhaps not knowing quite 
how to get rid of the interviewer. 

A technique that “worked” among the Navaho, as it has with respondents 
in our society, was to ask the person if he had any questions which he would 
like to ask. When such a technique was used at the beginning of an interview, 
it tended to lead to digressions which made it difficult to return to the schedule 
of questions. On the other hand, at the end of the interview it often resulted 
in a relaxed, interested, and friendly atmosphere in which to conclude. 

A practice followed whenever possible was to use what some research 
workers have called an “‘abreactive technique.”’ The interviewer conspicuously 
puts away his pencil and schedule so as to indicate to the respondent the 
formal interview is over. Respondents would sometimes interpret this move— 
as it was hoped—as a signal to converse more informally. Such conversations 
would at times serve to supplement the data, and in all cases a friendlier 
atmosphere was created. 

Respondents were not promised money, goods, or services for being 
interviewed. The question of not paying respondents is perhaps an important 
one, particularly if anthropologists plan to work in societies with large popula- 
tions in which it would be necessary to interview hundreds, if not a thousand 
or more people. Some anthropologists have become so accustomed to paying 
informants that it might require a little adjustment to follow this other ap- 
proach. If a system of payment is initiated—particularly in smaller communi- 
ties—it becomes absolutely necessary to continue it. Earlier in this report it 
was mentioned that it is not considered that a modification of the survey will 
supplant other basic anthropological techniques. What is hoped, however, is 
that it may supplement other ways of gathering data and thus become a useful 
adjunct to field research. Viewing the survey method as another tool may 
mean that it would be difficult, and perhaps unwise in some cases, to gather 
life histories in the same areas where a survey is being conducted, for it may 
be necessary to offer some kind of remuneration to informants who spend 
the amount of time and effort necessary to record a life history or data of simi- 
lar length and complexity. 


SAMPLING 


The question undoubtedly arises of the type of sample obtained. In the 
two “communities” in which this research was conducted no attempt was 
made to follow systematic sampling procedures. Respondents were interviewed 
wherever they could be found—in their homes, on their farms. In a sense, 
then, chance determined whether many of the respondents were interviewed, 
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although there were several interviews for which previous arrangements were 
made. It was planned originally that the list of farmers in each “‘community” 
would be obtained from government sources, and then a random sample 
would be drawn by taking every mth name. Such a method, it would seem, 
is quite feasible providing one has sufficient time and money to follow it 
through. However in the work reported here the writer was not able to fulfill 
these conditions.“ Since the services of an interpreter were engaged for several 
days at a time it was felt that interviews should be obtained with any respond- 
ents who happened to be available. Experts on sampling theory will contend 
that the selection of respondents in this manner results in an “availability 
bias” in the data, which is a possibility. One can point out, however—and 
other students who have worked with the Navaho have confirmed this 
that Navaho are such mobile people, even though only a few own automobiles, 
that most of them, old and young, rich and poor, regardless of sex, are not 
often available for interviewing. Navaho like to travel and have to do so to 
obtain food, water, and fuel, and also to sell their products. The newcomer 
among them is surprised not only at the distances which they must travel to 
transact these business affairs, but also the distances involved when they 
visit relatives or go to a religious ceremonial. 

The method of making contact with respondents was to drive to one end 
of a “community” and systematically visit anyone who was at home or at 
work in the field. Every few days the route would be retraced in an attempt to 
locate residents who had previously been unavailable. 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of experience in two Navaho “communities” it appears that 
it is possible to use an adaptation of survey techniques in a semi-literate 
society. The work suggests that it is feasible to use a rather lengthy question 
naire in which both factual and attitudinal questions are asked. Introducing 
the survey in a direct manner does not seem to hamper community relations 
or individual rapport, and this approach seems to have a useful effect in 
clarifying the investigator’s role. There appear to be no serious obstacles 
that would prohibit the application of representative sampling methods. 
The work indicates that although more exploratory study is obviously needed 
in using surveys in anthropological situations, much valuable data can be 
obtained by its judicious use in conjunction with other field techniques. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHaca, New York 


4 Tt is hoped that in a return visit to the two “communities” planned for the summer of 
1951, it will be possible to adhere more rigorously to sampling procedures so a comparison be 
tween results obtained in American society and elsewhere and those found among the Navaho 
can be more adequately made. 
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Tue Misau: A Srrucruran VILLAGE-GROUP 
oF INDIA AND PAKISTAN! 


By MARIAN W. SMITH 


IRST-hand studies of the caste system of the Indian subcontinent are 

numerous and have been made in various localities over the past hun- 
dred years. More information and greater detail as to the workings of the 
system would, of course, be welcome to social scientists, yet factual documen- 
tation is by no means scarce. Interpretations of the caste system have, how- 
ever, been almost exclusively handled in terms of the theoretical background 
of nineteenth-century social science, or have been concerned with the ameli- 
oration or abolition of caste abuses. Few studies beyond the factual level have 
attempted to view caste as part of the functioning social structure of Indic 
culture. 

The present paper is presented as a step in this direction. It deals with 
“government” as it is represented on the village level in the Punjab of India 
and Pakistan, and with the village structure which the governing bodies take 
for granted. Punjabi government administration and Punjabi village struc- 
ture have apparently been in existence for centuries, and despite changes that 
have taken place, and are still taking place, within them, they show every 
sign of continuing for a number of years to come. The administrative system 
is largely explicit. It is legally provided for within the central core of the 
modern Punjabi governments as it was during the periods of previous rule. 
However, it assumes, and is actually erected upon, local situations which are 
not similarly explicit. Village structure itself is recognized on several levels 
of discourse, but it has nowhere been systematized and legalized to an extent 
comparable with administration; it remains largely implicit, and its specifi 
connections with “government” often go unnoticed. 

Structural analysis of Punjabi society reveals a social unit, not previously 
described, which is dependent upon social and occupational specialization and 
which can be closely linked to caste practices. This unit is wholly unrecog- 
nized on the verbal level and, since it has no direct parallels in societies else- 
where, has been designated by the local term “‘misal.’’ Historians consistently 
use this term in speaking of the growth and dissolution of the Sikh Empire 
of the Punjab: the powerful leadership of Ranjit Singh had knit the “misals” 
together during the nineteenth century, but after his death they lost their 


1 The author began her work with Indian informants in the fall of 1941; she spent the summer 
of 1943 with the Sikhs of British Columbia and California under the auspices of The Viking Fund; 
and was in the Punjab during the winter of 1948-1949 under grant from The Viking Fund and 
the Social Science Research Council. The Viking Fund (now the Wehner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research) has also been most generous in support of various researches in Indian 
published materials. 
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sense of cohesion and returned to their local self-sufficiency.” Little hint is 
given as to the actual make-up of the ‘“‘misals’’ beyond reference to them as 
city-states in the European manner under the direction of so-called “chiefs.” 
Yet the whole history of the Punjab may be said to be the history of similar, 
small local units which held political influence over surrounding regions. The 
ties between these historic units and the unit of social structure described in 
this paper are not completely clear, but it seems highly probable that the 
Sikh ‘‘misal’”’? was an indigenous growth based on the structural units here 
identified by the term “misal.’’ That such units could be politically oriented 
seems clear. 

The fact remains, however, that Punjabi governmental administration 
functions without reference to, and largely without recognition of, many of 
the features to be found in village structure. One of the main governmental 
problems of the Punjab is that of reconciling or coordinating the essential 
expectations of a self-reliant people, suspicious of ‘‘governmental”’ functions 
as they know them, with the definitions of the modern state. Although he 
would not phrase the problem in the terms used here, it is to the considerable 
credit of the Punjabi, whether in India or Pakistan, that he is often aware 
of the difficulties inherent in the dual structure in which he finds himself. 
\nd what is true of the Punjab may be applied, possibly with only minor 
reservations, to the whole of the subcontinent. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The Punjab is the region of the “‘five rivers,”’ the country drained by the 
five tributaries of the Indus, the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas and 
the Sutlej. This northwestern part of the Indian subcontinent was the area 
of the Indus valley civilizations of antiquity, and the gateway to the Aryan 
and, later, to most of the Islamic invasions. In the early nineteenth century, 
the territory north of the Sutlej was united into one empire under the Sikh 
leader Ranjit Singh and, after the Sikh wars of 1846 and 1849, was annexed 
by the British in a single tract. The Punjab States remained under their 
princely rulers and British Punjab was divided into five Divisions, each of 
which was in turn divided into Districts. On August 15, 1947, the subcontinent 
was partitioned between the modern nations of India and Pakistan. One 
boundary line set up at that time cuts through the heart of the Punjab, 
assigning Amritsar the capital of the old Sikh Empire to India, and Lahore 
the capital of the former British province of the Punjab to Pakistan. The 
Punjab is now divided, therefore, between East Punjab, India, and West 
Punjab, Pakistan, and the cis-Sutlej states have combined to form the Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union under the Indian constitution.* 

2 See, for instance, Macaulifie, 1909, Vol. V, p. 216. 

This Union (PEPSU) includes the states of Jind, Kalsia, Kapirthala, Malerkétla, Nabha, 
Nalagarh and Patiala. 
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The administrative system of the Punjab, as for all India and Pakistan, is 
primarily based upon the collection of land revenue. The essentials of this 
collection rest upon (1) permanent, continuous and up-to-date written records 
kept for each village, and (2) the grouping of certain contiguous villages 
together into a /ahsil under the administration of a tahsildadr.4 The village and 
the tahsil have been administrative units at least since Moghul times and 
they continued largely unchanged through the period of the Sikh Empire and 
the British Raj. They were common to British India and to the Princely 
States. And, since partition, they remain as the bulwark of the administrative 
system in West Punjab, East Punjab, and the Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union. 

Village records cover the period of the life of the village from its founding. 
None of those examined covered over 400 and none less than 200 years. 
They are hand written in ink on paper and tied together between heavy paper 
covers as in a looseleaf notebook. They contain a brief history of the founding 
of the village; its customary law, including sapinda relationships, and the scale 
and time of payment between agriculturalists and service workers; a gene- 
alogical table which is, in fact, a genealogy of all adult males, names of women 
being inserted only if they hold land; and the mutation sheets or records of 
land holdings, kept by reference to numbered plots, with all transfers of hold- 
ings and changes in boundary lines, and new lands brought under cultivation 
In addition, a large, folded linen map of the village and its fields, each plot 
with its field number, and the crop inspection book are kept with the records. 
Since they often stand in lieu of land registry, deeds, and the like, and are 
always the basis of all land revenue, they are of major concern to villager and 
government agent alike. Actually, they form the main link between villager 
and government. 

Ghanjurwal, formerly in the British Punjab and now in West Punjab, 
Pakistan, may serve as an illustration of the position of a single village within 
this administrative system. Ghanjurwal is in Lahore Tahsil, Lahore District. 
It was originally chosen for study because of its comparatively small size and 
because it was said to be a Muslim village which had undergone a minimum 
of disruption during the movements of people attendant upon partition. It is 
just off the Multan-Lahore road, within the licensed area of the city of Lahore 
but about eight miles from the city proper. The tahsildar in whose tahsil it 
lies immediately stated that it could be fully understood only in relation to two 
neighboring villages: Shahpur, lying somewhat to the southwest, and Nias 
Beg, a large village lying somewhat northwest. The first trip to the villages 


4 The first time an Indian word occurs in these pages, it is in italics with the proper diacritical 
marks, After that, it appears in Roman without such marks. Prof. W. Norman Brown was kind 
enough to check the transliterations: words followed by an asterisk are those for which he found 
no Sanskrit equivalents and are supposedly, therefore, local or Punjabi forms. 
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established the existence of a fourth village, Khanpur, situated north of fig 
Shahpur and almost or actually adjoining it. pa 

The most recent statistics available for the Punjab are those of 1947, ow 
drawn up for the use of the Boundary Commission, approved by both a sy: 
Hindu and a Muslim and used as the basis for determining the boundary no 


between West and East Punjab at the time of partition. These were compiled 
from the village records for all tahsils but exist only in typewritten copies.5 
Table 1 gives figures for Lahore District and its three tahsils broken down 


TABLE 1* 
Data on Tahsils of Lahore District According to Population Groupings 


Lahore District Scheduled 
Tahsils Muslim Hindu Sikh Classes Other Total 
Land Revenue 

Lahore 211,392 65,723 304,068 68 11,836 593,087 

Kasur 146,091 23,137 415,831 3,162 588 ,221 

Chunian 223,752 42,062 393 ,680 --- 4,113 663 ,607 
Total 581,235 130,922 1,113,579 68 19,111 1,844,915 

Area (in acres) 

Lahore 123,048 27,991 219 , 396 34 51,785 422,254 

Kasur 157,625 18,299 325,124 14,826 515,874 

Chunian 231,124 43,544 391,829 57,831 724,328 
Total 511,797 89 ,834 936,349 34 124,442 1,662,456 

Number of Land Owners 

Lahore 47,803 16,190 24,465 76 650 89,184 

Kasur 22 ,746 3,993 30,768 437 57,944 

Chunian 23,111 4,197 23,244 109 50,661 
Total 93,660 24,380 78,477 76 1,196 197 ,789 

Number of Occupancy Tenants 

Lahore 4,415 598 2,199 126 161 7,499 

Kasur 8,314 1,460 4,568 - 604 14,946 

Chunian 3,372 694 2,010 — 109 6,185 
Total 16,101 2,752 8,777 126 874 28 ,630 


* From Report of the Boundary Commission (see footnote 5) 


according to the main Punjabi religious communities; and the figures for our 
three land-owning villages are given in Table 2. The compilation of general 
revenue reports is no easy task and they vary considerably in content and tk 
in accuracy. Ghanjurwal appears sometimes merely by had-bast number, b: 
sometimes as Ghanjerwal or Hanjaranwala. Comparative and up-to-date 


5 I wish, most gratefully, to acknowledge my debt to Muhammud Sadullah, Keeper of the e! 
Records, Lahore, for making these and similar unpublished documents available to me in Novem- 
ber, 1948. I wish also at this time to express my deep appreciation of his many personal kindnesses 
to me, in 
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figures can only be obtained by personal interviews with tahsildars. And it is 
particularly to be noted that villages such as Khanpur, which are not land 
owning, do not appear at all in such records. The main Punjabi administrative 
system is based upon the tahsil and according to tahsil records Khanpur does 


not exist. 
TABLE 2* 
Data on Three Villages of Lahore Tahsil 
Shahpur Nias Beg Ghanjurwal 
Land Revenue Paid 
Muslims 1,863 8,043 3,008 
Hindus 24 1,067 98 
Sikhs 772 17 
Scheduled Classes 
Others - 11 
Number of Land Owners 
Muslims 295 736 456 
Hindus 31 96 16 
Sikhs — 114 35 
Scheduled Classes 
Others — 6 
Number of Ogcupancy Tenants 
Muslims - 7 5 
Hindus 
Sikhs 
Scheduled Classes 
Others 
Area owned by types of owners (in acres) 

Muslims 1,581 4,599 1,923 
Hindus 27 608 109 
Sikhs 478 60 
Others 43 293 452 

5,978 2,544 


Total 1,651 


* From Report of the Boundary Commission. 


Within the village, the most important administrative unit throughout 
the Punjab is the paffi.® Like the village itself, this is, in the main, determined 
by geographical or areal considerations. With the exception of small villages, 


such as Ghanjurwal, which occasionally have only one patti, a village gen- 
erally has an even number of pattis. Four pattis are often reported for villages 


® See also mention of “The several sections (pattis) ; 
inces, Opler and Singh, 1948, p. 465, 
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and this number is regarded as optimum. Patti divisions are known to the 
tahsildars and are sometimes referred to in village records. They are, however, 
seldom mentioned in any way even in land revenue reports, and most ad- 
ministrators above the level of tahsildar, or in other branches of government, 
are not aware of their existence. Even Punjabi administrators who know of 
pattis in their home villages may be largely unfamiliar with the general role 
of the patti in tahsil affairs. 

The revenue system as it functions within a single tahsil may be illustrated 
by Patiala Tahsil in the state of Patiala.? Patiala has never been directly 
under the British Raj and the system as it exists here is at its most complex. 
It also furnishes points of contrast in administrative emphasis which will be 
discussed later. The city of Patiala, capital of the state and now capital of 
Patiala and the East Punjab States Union, was divided between two tahsils, 
Patiala and Saddar, but in January and February, 1949, new tahsil limits 
were being established in the name of greater administrative efficiency so 
that Patiala Tahsil, which included at that time about 600 villages, would be 
reduced under the new limits to between 400 and 450. The tahsil extends 
north of the city and is in neither one of the most fertile nor the most densely 
populated of Patiala’s districts. The villages are, therefore, relatively small in 
population. Data will be given in the general order in which they were re- 
ceived, and details will be understood to refer particularly to February of 1949. 

The tahsildar is both a revenue of®cer responsible for the collection of 
revenue, mainly land revenue, and a second class magistrate responsible for 
the collection of testimony for court cases. He “collects” for his tahsil. He 
often serves as witness and can pass judgment himself up to a penalty of six 
months. He keeps the Marriage Registry book, the Sale of Property book, 
the Power of Attorney book and, since he collects small fees from individuals 
for duties he performs in these various offices, the Stamp books. As revenue 
officer, he has under him six or eight field and office clerks and roughly 100 
patwaris. 

Each patwari has under his jurisdiction three or four villages, i.e. about 
4,000 field numbers, and the records for these villages are kept at his house. 
He is supplied a house by the government and the patwaris of the two Patiala 
tahsils live in one circle in the city. This can be done here because any village 
in the district can be reached within an hour from the capital. A patwari 
may not be placed in charge of records of villages within ten miles of his birth 
place and he must pass a special patwari examination. He remains in charge 
of the same records unless there is a complaint. If the complaint is proven, the 


7 Information was obtained from the tahsildar, Mohindra Singh, and from personal observa- 
tion in the village of Dhereri and its environs. I want to take this opportunity to thank Mohindra 
Singh for his great helpfulness and his interest in my work. He was both patient and well-in- 
formed, and spent with me much more time than was called for by the courtesy demands of his 
office. 
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tahsildar replaces him from the patwari examination list. He is paid 20 Rs a 
month, plus 25 Rs dearness allowance.*® 

The lumaraddr* (lambarddr) represents a certain number of families or 
houses (fu/las*) and the number of lumaradars in a village depends on the 
number of its pattis. Dhereri, just west of the northbound Patiala highway 
about twelve miles from the city, has two lumaradars, and another village 
in the tahsil has twenty-six. The lumaradar “‘reports’”’ for his area. Actually, 
he collects the revenue of his patti and deposits it personally in the State Treas- 
ury. His post is hereditary and if he is suspended because of a proven com- 
plaint of misconduct, the tahsildar in replacing him, “follows the rule not to 
make the son suffer for the father.”’ The post is more accurately described as 
hereditary within the joint family. The lumaradar receives a percentage of 
the revenue he collects but, since this is less than one per cent, the sum he 
receives only amounts to approximately 40 Rs a year. The entire population 
is divided between land owners or sdmiddars and lagis or persons who not only 
do not but cannot own land. The latter includes people of lower status within 
the village but may also include such persons as bankers and state officials. 
It is an hereditary division, set up legally under historical conditions which 
are familiar in India and need not be reviewed here. The lumaradar is gen- 
erally a samidar and his land serves as guarantee against misuse of any funds 
he may collect. He is often, therefore, called simply ‘“‘samidar.”’ He is the 
“head man,” is considered a reliable witness, and is responsible for the public 
safety. 

There are as many chaukiddrs as there are lumaradars. Both are appointed 
‘“pattiwise.”” The chokidar makes rounds once or twice a night and reports 
any crimes to the patwari. He also reports to the sub-inspector of police 
(thdnedar) whose orders he is under. He, like the lumaradar, lives in his 
own home in the patti in which he functions. The patwari pays him his stipend 
of 10 or 12 Rs and, as the lumaradar is a samidar, so the chokidar is a lagi. The 
position is not hereditary and after his death, or if he is unfit for further service, 
a new appointment is made by the sub-inspector of police. The chokidar may 
also collect revenue from the lagis of his patti; but since land revenue is by 
far the largest item of collection, and lagis own no land, his actual responsibili- 
ties in this regard are often light. 

The lumaradars are under a sufaid-pash* (safedposh) who is over a number 
of villages according to their size. He is appointed from the )umaradars by 
the tahsildar, maintains both functions, and as sufaid-pash receives 30 or 40 
Rs a year. Several sufaid-pash are, in turn under a zelddr*. The zeldar may 
have as many as thirty villages. Like the lumaradar, he is responsible for 


8 At the time of this information, somewhat more than three rupees were counted to a dollar. 
The rate ran, as I remember it, at 3 Rs 6 As. The salaries of administrators under tahsildar are 
intended to be less than self-supporting. These men receive the major part of their living from 
other than official duties. 
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public safety, but he has no direct revenue responsibilities. He can settle dis- 
putes by compromise and is considered highly respectable. He lives in his own 
village—one of the men of Dhereri is a zeldar—and is appointed by the tah- 
sildar who, when a new appointment is to be made, asks for applications. He 
must represent the majority community in his area. A first grade zeldar 
receives 200 Rs and a second grade one 150 Rs a year. 

The lumaradars of a village are sometimes called its panchdyat or council. 
But the villages of Patiala are also divided into uplift and backward villages: 
the former have panchayats elected under the Panchayat Act and the latter 
do not. Uplift panchayats are elected by male ballot in the presence of a gov- 
ernment watcher who has the right to displace a panchayat member for 
certain specified reasons and appoint another man in his place. In a less 
official sense, the panchayat of a village consists of its influential men, and 
often includes all of the ‘whliddrs* or heads of joint families, both samidar and 
lagi. The tahsildar recognizes the existence of such a group, for when he wishes 
to discuss matters directly with the villagers he may call the tuhlidars to- 
gether. The panchayat makes all local decisions except those coming 
directly under the revenue or police systems. 

In Patiala, the land of villages owned by a single man or a landlord comes 
under the same land revenue system and the villagers are similarly policed. 
The lumaradar, however, is known in such cases as a pattiddr. Because he 
owns no land, he is not a samidar and cannot be called by the respected term 
of lumaradar. 

In many parts of what was formerly British Punjab, the patwari lives 
in the village the records of which he holds and receives the land revenue 
himself. He may, in such cases, be called the zaminddr and this position is 
hereditary in the sense that the son of a zamindar may become a zamindar 
but he never serves in the village of his birth and often, actually, serves at 
some distance from it. As in the case of the patwari, his interests should not 
be identified with those of any of the persons whose field numbers he controls. 
The villagers often draw a sharp distinction between the representative of 
government, the zamindar, who is a relative stranger to them, responsible 
only to officialdom, and often felt to be open to corruption, and their own 
member, the lumaradar, who is susceptible to all the village sanctions for good 
behavior and serves them by forwarding their tax to government. 

In general under the British Raj, emphasis was placed upon maintenance 
of the land revenue system and upon the installation of a police system. Only 
for such crimes as murder, rape and dacoity did the police enter village affairs 
and even then they were often not called in. The chokidar was, thus, essen- 
tially a police spy and he was chosen from the lower castes explicitly on the 
assumption that he would only then be willing to inform on the higher castes 
and land owners. From the chokidar, the police system worked up through the 
inspectors to the judiciary and the system of magistrates. The revenue and 
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police functions of government were, in theory at least, distinct. In both 
British Punjab and Patiala, the police work out from police stations which 
are government owned and they are answerable only to government. There 
is no elaboration on the tahsil level similar to that for the land revenue system. 
In Patiala, the two administrative systems which operate on the village and 
tahsil level are not kept separate even in concept. The chokidar in reporting 
to the patwari and the sub-inspector of police by-passes the responsible village 
land owners and he may thus serve as a local government check upon village 
affairs. However, all officials from the tahsildar down have both revenue and 
police functions. They are “responsible” in the larger sense. The chokidar, 
in this system, is the responsible lagi and he and the lumaradar serve parallel 
functions in the patti, representing between them the total patti population. 

The individual’s place within the patti and the village is assured by birth. 
Whatever positions he may gain in the outside world, whatever crimes he 
may commit, his place in the continuing patti and village remains the same.’ 
Individuals, in a sense, are but the connective tissue of larger groups which 
maintain themselves over time. Titles and personal accomplishments may 
effect the degree of one’s personal influence but they effect not at all the 
essential position within the tuhla or joint family, and the essential relation- 
ship to the land. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, now Rajpramukh of 
Patiala and the East Punjab States Union, is listed on the revenue records 
simply as Yadevinder Singh son of Bhupinder Singh, Jat, Siddhu of village 
Bhadaur, District Baruadla. Despite present strains of various sorts between 
samidars and lagis and the artificial freezing of an old status quo by modern 
legal methods, a process which was general in India, and despite the emphasis 
of the revenue system upon land owners at least from Moghul times on, the 
place of the family without land is also secure within the patti and the village. 
The fact that everyone, whatever his birth, is by his birth assured a position 
within the village is regarded by the Punjabi, whether Hindu, Sikh or Mus- 
lim, as basic to the social fiber. It is often praised as part of the old village 
democracy. It receives no recognition in the higher echelons of the usual rev- 
enue collecting and policing activities of the Punjabi governments and, up to 
partition, other government functions on the village and tahsil level were 
negligible. Our sample of detail well illustrates a unity and a continuity within 
the patti and the village which is taken for granted by administration, how- 
ever unaware administrators may be of the factors which produce it. 


VILLAGE STRUCTURE 
Before partition, villages of the Punjab included in their populations 
members of all three of the major religions: Hindu, Muslim and Sikh. The 


® The data upon which such statements are based must necessarily be omitted here because 
of lack of space. The reader will understand that no statement is made without strong supporting 
evidence. 
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statistics given for the so-called “‘Muslim villages” in Table 2 are fairly repre- 
sentative of these distributions. Consequent upon partition, there were mass 
movements of Muslims from India across the border into Pakistan and similar 
movements of Hindus and Sikhs from Pakistan into India. It is difficult to 
estimate the extent of mass conversions. Groups in Lahore may be found which 
turned from Hinduism to Islam, and others from near Simla which turned 
from Islam to Hinduism. Sikhs seem not to have accepted conversion and, on 
the whole, conversion seems to have been limited to lower status groups. Land 
owners seldom, if ever, renounced their religion. The Sikh villages in India 
generally protected their Muslim mardsis many of whom are, consequently, 
still integrated within Indian villages; roughly 80,000 Muslims are still in the 
Sikh state of Malerkotla; and other examples of families or groups which did 
not migrate could be cited. In general, however, the transfer of population 
was effective. 

Today, there are villages in both East and West Punjab which have been 
completely destroyed and are now untenanted, others have been repopulated 
by incoming refugees. Hundreds of thousands of persons are still in refugee 
camps in the two countries. The villages which have maintained themselves 
have been largely the ‘Muslim villages” of Pakistan and the “Hindu” and 
“Sikh vilages”’ of India. In these, the places of the expatriated groups have 
been taken by fellow-religionists who are necessarily strangers either in whole 
or in part. Because of the former make-up of village population, no single 
village escaped some repopulation unless it was able to close its ranks and 
absorb within its remaining groups the functions of the emigrants. In either 
case, reorganization on the local level was mandatory and it took place 
along lines of occupational and social specialization. 

Specialization of function is documented on the local] level in every village 
study and in every factual account of caste; it is validated in principle in every 
expression of the Hindu world view, whether that expression is or is not 
phrased in philosophically sophisticated terms; and it is present among all the 
advanced peoples of the subcontinent whatever their religious beliefs. The 
Hindu principle of caste is explicitly denied by both Islam and Sikhism, each 
of which emphasizes the equality of man deriving from his common relation- 
ship to a single God. It is, therefore, impossible to speak of caste as existing 
in a doctrinaire sense within the Punjabi population either before or after 
partition. Nevertheless, the functional specialization which is one of the 
features of caste is common to all Punjabi villages. Other features of caste also 
appear among Sikh and Muslim Punjabis, but we are here interested only in 
the structuring of society which arises from specialization. 

Occupational groups are explicitly defined in all of the subcontinent; the 
literature is replete with accounts of barbers, washermen, sweepers, car- 
penters, silversmiths, farmers, and the like. In any one Punjabi village, the 
essential relations between such groups are equally defined in customary law, 
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and often included in the village records. Thus, the carpenters’ minimum duty 
in the village may be defined in terms of replacing or keeping in repair so 
many plow handles per so much area under cultivation, and replacing or 
keeping in repair a certain number of bedsteads and spinning wheels per 
household. Other wood-working tasks may be included. In return, he receives 
at harvest a stated percentage of the grain yield from the fields of the agri- 
culturists. Services he performs beyond the minimum are ordinarily paid for 
in cash. In order to cultivate land, plows must be kept in repair and the 
igriculturist does not himself replace plow parts. The nature of this specializa- 
tion is such that the agriculturist is not only unable but is also unwilling to 
perform the carpenters’ task. The more surely he is an agriculturist, the more 
tightly is he tied to a necessary relationship with a carpenter. Most activities 
follow the same pattern.!® The cleaner a man wants his clothes, the better 
must be his personal relationships with the washerman, for he neither washes 
his own clothes nor changes washermen. Quite aside from the interpersonal 
ties involved in such a situation, each group in the village is thus tied to every 
other group by the very necessities of its own maintenance. 

Minimum subsistence, in the sense of nutritive requirements, might be 
said to be supplied through the relations of the agricultural and service 
groups, and modern factors, both historical and economic, have tended to 
exaggerate this dichotomy." In practice, however, the dichotomy is less clear. 
The grain farmer is absolutely dependent upon the vegetable farmer for the 
maintenance of a balanced diet and the service groups are equally dependent 
upon each other. Not only cannot the farmer grow his grain without the car- 
penter but he cannot store it without the carpenter, or potter, depending on 
the type of his storage bins, and the carpenter must keep the potter’s wheel 
in repair or he himself has no water jug.” Also, it will be clearly seen that 
these relations are not dependent upon who owns the land—or who admin- 
isters it. They are rather dependent upon the day-by-day existence of those 
who cultivate it The specialization, furthermore, includes such varied func 
tions as midwifery, marriage go-between and store keeper, and it is by no 
means limited to situations where cultivation is involved. It cannot be linked 
solely to any single type of relationship, for it permeates all relationship. 

The relatively static quality of the social system based upon such spe 
cialization is often stressed. The fact that the son inherits the group designa- 
tion of his father—that the son of a barber is always a barber—is also often 


10 The one great exception I noticed in all Punjabi villages I visited was that basketry 
products, which were in general use, were made by the women of all families, whatever their other 
specializations. All steps in the process were performed by the same woman—an almost unheard 
of lack of specialization. 

1! For instance, see the land revenue system above. 

2 On the whole, Muslims use pottery and Hindus metal containers. But there is considerable 
variation in practice and, in any case, our example serves to illustrate a process—the relationship 
might actually be less direct: it would be no less necessary. 
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cited. All factual accounts, however, equally emphasize the fact that a barber 
may be called a barber and do no barbering. In part this is due to the lag be- 
tween social definition and social fact. But, even more important, is its reliance 
upon the character of the specialization itself. 

A “barber” does not mean “he who barbers.”’ The word always carries a 
group definition and it has also a local definition. The group of barbers in- 
cludes men who cut hair, women who dress the bride, little boys who carry 
messages and men who are marriage go-betweens. The group of water-carriers 
includes men, and sometimes women, who transport water from the well to 
the village households, women who are midwives, women who parch grains 
for afternoon consumption and women who bake the local bread. The same 
woman may parch grain and function as a midwife, both are within the group 
definition. But, where such a group functions, no woman not a “water-carrier” 
is a midwife. In Sikh villages, barbers seldom barber, for it is a Sikh practice 
not to cut hair, but a member of the group continues to be a barber and in 
some cases the group may add purely local functions to those more tradition- 
ally recognized as theirs. It is usual in the Punjab for each group so defined to 
have vested interests in two or more separate functions which cannot be tied 
through related skills or related demand. If the barber no longer, in a local 
situation, makes his livelihood from cutting hair, he may fall back upon an- 
other of his specialties: he is marriage broker because, apparently, of his role 
as message carrier and he specializes in carrying messages between the con- 
tracting parties to a marriage. He then further specializes and, in some Sikh 
villages, he owns the carpets which are used at weddings, and for the service 
of furnishing these he obtains his share of grain at harvest. 

The specializations of groups bearing the same name may thus be different 
from one locale to the other. And it is equally true that the same specializations 
may be performed by groups, even within the same locality, which are called 
by different names because of some other group difference such as religion 
or ritual practice. The necessary relations between the groups in any one 
situation remain as strong in either case and no group seems to depend upon a 
single speciality for its relation to others. Indeed, it might be said to be char- 
acteristic of this type of specialization that the groups are integrated as much 
by factors which can be described as intimate or emotional as by those which 
are more nearly concerned with routine or economic existence. 

Influences which make for stabilization are certainly contained in such a 
system, and it is true that changes are often so slowly or so quietly effected 
that the total of the combined groups seems peculiarly stable, if not actually 
static. Under crisis situations, however, such as were attendant upon partition, 
the groups may split violently apart. The accompanying violation to daily 
living is correspondingly destructive and the forces making for its recon- 
stitution all the more active. The nature of the system itself is seen not so 
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much in its relative stability, as in the necessary relations between groups 
defined by the character of their specialization. 

Some primary functions are performed in each patti. Such groups as 
agriculturists, barbers, carpenters, water-carriers, washermen, and store 
keepers for a few items, are generally present. If a patti is mainly Hindu it 
often has it own ritual Brahmans; it may, depending on its size, have a shrine 
or mosque; and it frequently has someone more or less versed in ritual matters. 
The grouped pattis which constitute the village support other groups in addi- 
tion. A blacksmith, silversmith, weaver, money-lender, a more elaborate 
shop, a shoemaker and his wife who is expert in embroidery on leather, all of 
these and others as well may be included. A village generally, but not in- 
variably, has a Sikh gurdwdra, a mosque or a Hindu temple, or shrine. 

The village is not, however, a fully self-sufficient unit. It regularly requires 
some items and services not obtainable through its own inhabitants. One of 
several villages will, therefore, furnish such demands for the others. Generally 
the largest and most wealthy, it has a real bazaar, with such things as sweetmeat 
vendors, supplies of brass utensils and inexpensive jewelry, and goldsmiths. 
It always has religious centers, and serves as a holiday center on days of fes- 
tival. Even more important, from our point of view, is the fact that this 
village tends to act as middleman for the ones associated with it. Through it 
are channelled the outside contacts which affect the financial and trade affairs 
of the whole group of villages. The patti shop keeper who sells kerosene oil 
buys it from a wholesaler in this village who has, in turn, arranged for its 
shipment from outside. The village which plavs this central role is, in a very 
real sense, the luxury and service capital of the villages connected with it. 
Intellectual currents and political movements also tend to enter the villages 
from outside via this ‘‘capital.” 

Thus, Ghanjurwal has a tailor and a shoemaker but no shop keeper. Out- 
side the village is the tomb of its founder, ancestor of its present inhabitants, 
Like most pattis and all villages, it has a meeting place, but there is no 
mosque. Shahpur, which is a much larger village, has at least two small 
mosques and a couple of small shops; it also has a silversmith, The village 
seemingly omitted from the land revenue records, Khanpur, is inhabited by 
persons of lower caste groups and, although it forms a distinct architectural 
unit and bears its own name, it may be considered part of Shahpur since 
many of its families work there and are felt to belong to the Shahpur pattis. 
Nias Beg is the ‘“‘capital’’ of these villages. It has several mosques, and used 
to have at least one Hindu shrine and a small Sikh gurdwara which the Hindus 
and Sikhs of the four villages attended. It was also the seat of a small weaving 
industry, the Hindu owners of which had three-story brick houses serviced 
with electricity. Now the industry is being taken over by Muslims, but is 
handicapped by lack of skilled weavers. Several families in Shahpur wove at 
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home for the Nias Beg outlet. A refugee has recently started a small peddling 
route in Shahpur; he obtains the utensils he sells directly in Lahore, and he 
lives in Nias Beg. It is clear that as times become better for him, he intends 
to set up a shop in one or the other town, probably in Nias Beg since he has 
settled there. The people of the four villages depend very largely upon the 
Nias Beg bazaar, and this is all the more striking in view of the relatively short 
distance to Lahore. 

Contacts are by no means limited to the group of villages connected by 
the mutual dependence just described. The Shahpur silversmith, for instance, 
obtains the flat silver discs from which he makes the little bells for anklets 
from a relative in another group of villages. Marital ties also go farther afield 
and regularly link villages through an elaborate network covering a minimum 
of three or four square miles. Nevertheless, the basic pattern of specialization 
and mutual group dependence serves to knit the pattis together into villages 
and, further, to knit several villages together.* The reliance of the villages 
upon their ‘‘capital” for outside contacts and for export and import trade 
varies considerably but, in any case, these are the units of population which 
so strikingly approximate a day-to-day, and year-by-year, economic, social 
and religious self-sufficiency. 

Individual loyalties follow along the same lines. Pattis of the same village 
often compete in athletic contests and it is said that even a dog knows its 
patti and repels canine invaders. Disputes within the village likewise tend to 
align its population according to pattis. Law suits and head splittings often 
follow patti lines. Yet the pattis of a village form a cohesive unit well expressed 
in the village exogamy so generally and so rigidly prescribed in the Punjab, 
and in the common history of the village so frequently cited. Villages regu- 
larly compete in sports, the teams being chosen from the best players of their 
respective pattis. During partition when villages split along religious lines, 
the heaviest fighting and greatest destruction seem to have been caused by 
wandering marauders, or by pattis, or villages, acting as units. Influential 
families are, on the other hand, said to “‘lead’’ a number of villages and these 
villages are found, upon examination, to be those connected by the bonds of 
functional specialization. There is no need for such influential families to be- 
long to, or even to live in, the “‘capital.’’ The fortunes of particular groups or 
particular families may, indeed, rise and fall with circumstances while the 
basic relationships connecting the villages remain. The personal loyalties 
involved in these relationships have been formalized for some parts of the 
subcontinent in the jajmdni system.“ They are two-way, or multi-way, loyal- 
ties and are often expressed in terms of the administrative duties which link 
tenant and landlord, ruler and ruled. In the Punjab, the word jajméan is not 


‘8 Groupings of villages have also been reported from East Bengal, see Smith, 1946. 
“ For the best account of this system see Wiser, n.d. 
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commonly used. But the essential relationships seems to be fully present on 
the patti level and throughout the ties between the specialized groups. 

It should also be understood that the connections between villages are less 
unilinear, starting with the patti and ending with the “‘capital,” than circular. 
The wealthy shop keeper of Nias Beg is as dependent upon the family of 
sweepers, which may come from Khanpur and which is responsible for clean- 
ing his home, as the Ghanjurwal carpenter is upon the agriculturist who buys 
his bedding in the wealthy man’s store. Greater power goes with greater 
wealth but the family groups are knit into a close fabric by the pattern of their 
mutual dependence. Increased facilities for travel and the greater mobility of 
goods and manpower have somewhat affected the ties binding these population 
units together. But the ties have nowhere disappeared and, in their essentials 
as these rest upon functional specialization, they have hardly been weakened. 

Such units, based primarily upon social and economic factors, could easily 
become politically influential. Certainly the jajmani system was frequently 
associated by early writers with political control. To what extent the ‘‘capi- 
tals’ described above were further united by the processes of functional spe- 
cialization is impossible to say. Nevertheless, to the degree that they formed 
the export and import centers of the populations grouped with them, they 
would be related to each other and to larger and more strategically located 
towns. These relationships would follow the familiar pattern of specialization, 
and at least part of the wealthy and powerful elements of the capital popula- 
tion would thus be tied to similar segments in neighboring capitals. Such 
connections could easily be strengthened and elaborated under favorable con- 
ditions and could equally, in times of stress, dissolve so that only the initial, 
minimal and self-sufficient units survived. 

This seems to have been the process behind the growth and dissolution 
of the Sikh Empire and, as suggested above, the term misal* may be bor- 
rowed and applied to the groups of villages connected by functional specializa 
tion. The four Punjabi villages of Ghanjurwal, Shahpur, Khanpur and Nias 
Beg would thus constitute a misal. The exact relationship of the misal de- 
fined in this way to the Sikh misal of history is still not clear but the existence 
of the units themselves seems well documented. In judging the potential 
strength of the misal, it should be remembered that it includes a population 
of c. 6,000 to 30,000 persons. 


SUMMARY 


The administration of the Punjab is performed through ordinary govern- 
ment channels deriving their legal definition from a central authority. The 
main contacts between this administrative system and the Punjabi population 
occurs through the collection of land revenue and the activities of the police 
force. The tahsil is the recognized unit of administrative organization and it 
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rests, in turn, upon a village and patti (village section) organization which is 
made use of by government but is not legally defined. 

The village structure of the Punjab relies in large part upon a necessary 
relationship between groups defined by the nature of their social and occupa- 
tional specialization. This functional specialization is not articulated as a 
governmental process at all and it lacks legal definition. The pattis and the 
villages are further bound by this process into relatively self-sufficient groups 
which it is convenient to designate by the Punjabi term ‘‘misal.’’ Whatever 
may once have been the connections between the misal and the tahsil, they 
now bear no recognized relationship to each other. The village, however, is 
common demoninator to them both. 

Recognition of the type of social structure to be found in the misal may 
well be basic to an understanding of genera! Indic structure and to functional 
analyses of caste. 
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CHANGES IN SocraL ContrROL 
By PAULA BROWN 


HE aboriginal society of the Red Lake Ojibwa (Chippewa) may be char- 

acterized as fluid, flexible, or loosely structured. That is, it not only lacked 
formal law aboriginally, but a wide range of individual variation was tolerated 
in many aspects of social life. There were no positions of hereditary status; 
rather, prestige could be gained by attainment in any of a number of fields. 
Since the residential pattern was not fixed, a band might change in composi- 
tion from season to season and from year to year. The numerous small dis- 
persed patrilineal clans were exogamous but had no corporate functions. Anti- 
social acts were variously ignored, handled by direct revenge or met with 
ritual sanctions. 

In short, this was a highly individualistic society. But it has, in the past 
seventy-five years, been faced with reservation conditions which require local 
cooperation and compliance with United States law, and it has furthermore 
been deprived of external outlets of physical aggression. This paper will de- 
scribe the types of authority and means of social control which were found at 
Red Lake in the past. Then the main lines of change in this field will be dis- 
cussed. Although Red Lake is unique in many ways, it is suggested that some 
of its problems and adjustments are typical of small, loosely structured socie- 
ties under reservation conditions. 

Ojibwa have lived in the Red Lake area for about 150 years, and in 1863 
a treaty with the United States government established a reservation of 
3,200,000 acres for them. Subsequent treaties and sales of land reduced the 
reservation to its present size of 400,000 acres, about half of which is water, 
the rest being marsh, brush-land and woods except where clearings for houses 
and gardens have been made. 

The present-day inhabitants (ca. 2,500) of this northern Minnesota re- 
servation are descended from Ojibwa who sparsely populated a much larger 
area,” for Red Lake Reservation developed as a collection of many local Ojibwa 
bands which had no traditional political ties with one another but recognized 
a common language and culture. 

The indigenous band was in general a family group: its nucleus was a man, 
his wife and unmarried children, and it might include married sons and daugh- 
ters, their spouses and children, brothers or sisters of the male head, more dis- 
tant relatives and non-relatives. The members were free to come and go or 

1 The material for this article was gathered in the summer of 1947, when I was a member of a 
University of Chicago field party to Red Lake Indian Reservation, Minnesota. In particular, it 
represents work done by my husband, Robert Brown, and myself. 

? The total population in the mid-nineteenth century is estimated at 1,000. 
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join other bands as they wished. Reasons for leaving or joining a band could 
be economic or personal. 

The oldest man, unless he was feeble, was recognized as the band’s leader 
who decided when and where to move camp. He also directed group bunting 
expeditions. Outside his elementary family, however, he had no coercive 
power. An exceptionally able man and successful leader might keep together 
a group of thirty or forty people for most of a winter’s hunting while another 
man might only maintain his elementary family. Except for large game, the 
produce belonged to this grouping. Indeed, for all economic activities the unit 
of production and consumption was the elementary family. 

While the extent of winter movement is not known, there was, for a period 
at least, some regularity of spring settlement, since rights to use particular 
maple groves for collecting sugar were recognized. Maple work was done 
mainly by women and the rights to groves were transferred from mother to 
daughter. However, any relative could use the grove, and friends were invited 
to share a large one. 

Towards summer the group moved to fishing sites on lakes. In addition 
to fishing, some gardening was done and wild berries were gathered. In the 
late summer, wild rice was collected. The same group usually went to the same 
fishing and gardening sites every summer, but at this time of the year there 
was more contact with other Ojibwa; the settlements were closer together and 
frequently larger than the winter hunting groups. Berries are to be found all 
over the area, but wild rice grows only in special conditions of rain and water 
level, and not necessarily in the same place every year. Its collection often 
required travel to a distant location. The only sites to which the Red Lake 
Ojibwa had any permanent attachment were the maple groves and, increas- 
ingly during the nineteenth century, summer locations .on the shores of Ked 
Lake. 

Notwithstanding this fluid situation, ability or attainment in several fields 
gave prestige. Ability in any or all of the various economic pursuits was 
desired in a husband and was probably the basis of a man’s leadership in a 
band. As far as we were able to discover, superior abilities did not lead to 
great prestige or authority over many people. The economic system did not 
permit large bands to operate successfully nor economic accumulation to take 
place. 

Ojibwa child training was not severe. When children misbehaved, a story 
depicting serious results from such action was told to them. Polite respect to 
strangers was stressed because they might exercise their magical powers to 
harm anyone who angered them. Ideally, parents should be obeyed and as- 
sisted, but young people of either sex could escape parental authority by 
marrying and joining another band. 

Marital choice was restricted by a prohibition against marriage with any 
known relative. There was a further rule forbidding marriage with a fellow 
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member of the patrilineal clan (dodem).* A spouse was chosen by the parents of 
a matriageable person and arranged with little concern for his or her wishes 
in many cases, but a recognized way of selecting a mate was by “tent-crawl- 
ing’’ and allowing the girl’s parents to discover the union. There was no mar- 
riage ceremony and no services or payments were customary. While patrilo- 
cality was favored, the couple might join the band of either partner or strike 
out alone. Marriage seems to have been rather unstable. When a couple sep- 
arated, the wife usually returned with her young children to her parents’ 
band but when uxorilocal marriages failed the husband left. 

A man continued to direct his son’s economic activity while he remained in 
the band, but did not interfere in his son’s marital relations or quarrels, nor 
was he asked to advise on them. The authority of parents is thus seen to have 
operated only as long as children remained immature. Continued submission 
to parental, and especially paternal, authority was a matter of personal choice. 
Older informants stated that such submission was usual. Furthermore, both 
the distrust of outsiders, taught in early childhood, and the economic system 
tended to produce bands composed of close relatives. But the band leader could 
not enforce his rule over other adults in his band. 

Certain standardized types of joking and teasing were practiced between 
a man and his wife’s clansmen, especially among those of the same generation. 
Parents-in-law were treated with respect, but did not exercise authority except 
in economic activities within the band. A man’s brother-in-law was always 
a joking partner, and had the further role of censor; if a man detected his 
sister’s husband in any impropriety he might openly criticize him without 
fear of revenge. Women also joked with their in-laws and might be criticized 
by them. 

The role of brother-in-law was especially important after the spouse’s 
death. A widow or widower was expected to observe a full year of mourning 
during which he or she collected goods to present to the spouse’s patrilineal 
relativest in a ceremony called giweniga. Until this ceremony took place, a 
brother-in-law saw that the mourner, especially if a woman, acted with re- 
serve towards other men and did not remarry; he could punish her by tearing 
her clothes and cutting her hair if she sought another husband. 

In contrast to derogatory in-law joking, it was expected that an Ojibwa 
would boast about himself, a clansman and a child that he had named on the 
request of its parents.’ 

A man who lied, stole, was faithless or frequently drunk lost the respect 

’ The only functions ascribed to dodems were mutual hospitality (extended to all strangers) 
exogamy, in-law joking and the right to a share in the giweniga, which was in practice limited to 
close kinsmen of the deceased spouse. 

4 This was conceived as an obligation to the deceased spouse’s clan, but only close patrilineal 
relatives were concerned with it. 

5 See Landes, 1937a, for a fuller discussion of joking and boasting. 
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of his fellows, but such behavior was not considered serious. A known thief 
was reprimanded by an older person or the owner and usually returned the 
goods with apologies. A liar might be teased by his in-laws. The diffuse sanctions 
used against a man with these faults were minor ones, such as disregard of 
his opinion in councils; ostracism was rare. 

Accomplishment of all kinds was largely attributed to supernatural powers. 
Youths were encouraged to fast in solitude in order to obtain a vision, which 
usually took the form of befriending by an animal spirit. It is not clear whether 
all young men received visions, but all men had powerful medicines which 
were used for protection and success. Certain magical techniques could be 
learned and some kinds of power were obtainable by any of several methods. 
Thus a man might hunt successfully because his spirit animal helped him or 
because he obtained hunting magic from a person who either dreamed of the 
magic or learned it from someone else. While supernatural powers were nor- 
mally first acquired in youth, further visions were sought in later years and 
the power was not used extensively until much later. The most powerful sha- 
mans were cisaki, who divined in tent-shaking rites to discover the location 
of lost objects, the cause of illness or death, and had the power to harm others 
and return evil medicines. The Midewiwin society functioned in curing and in 
transmitting magical techniques; a novice learned Mide magic from an individ- 
ual practitioner. There were other types of curing magic and special powers, 
acquired by vision or instruction. 

Shamans of all kinds were normally middle-aged or old men. They were 
somewhat feared as well as respected but do not seem to have possessed politi- 
cal authority in the community. Conversely, an able middle-aged or old man 
without exceptional magical powers was respected. All magical abilities could, 
according to Ojibwa belief, be used for good or for evil; the ability to do good 
(cure, discover an evil sorcerer) was admired, but if a man was thought to 
have caused harm (illness or death) he was treated politely and avoided. The 
Ojibwa attitude towards magic was ambivalent; no success was possible with- 
out it but men who claimed or exercised exceptional magical powers were 
feared as potential enemies. 

Ojibwa beliefs about the supernatural played a large part in social control. 
The actual or implied threat of working magic against . rival or offender 
often brought compliance. If it failed, the would-be medicine man might re- 
tire or try to work magic against his opponent. The result was a contest of 
personalities, and magical practitioners could be hired to harm an opponent 
if either party felt that his own powers were inadequate. The tales collected 
about the effects of sorcery are, of course, not verifiable, but it was clear from 
the statements of informants that disputes of many kinds were settled by 
threats and counter-threats of magic as well as by illness or death ascribed to 
sorcery. In a number of these cases there had been no threat, but a cisaki 
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diagnosed the illness or death as evil magic performed by a particular person. 
In still other cases, no practitioner was consulted but close relatives and to 
some extent the community believed that a magician was responsible.® 

All the four cases recorded in which details of magical killing and illness 
were given occurred over forty years ago. In one a woman who rejected a ma- 
gician’s advances was made ill by him. A cisaki was consulted and partially 
cured her but no attempt at counter-magic was made. Another case was an 
attempt by the father of a man’s second wife to punish him for returning to 
his first wife, and this time a cisaki sent the medicine back to kill the father- 
in-law. In the third case a magical practitioner was interested in trying his 
skill against a man whom be believed had killed severa' people by medicine. 
The practitioner was successful in causing the man’s death. No action against 
him, in turn, was taken. In the fourth instance, a chief? was made ill by a man 
who envied his chiefship, according tothecisaki hired byan interested acquaint- 
ance of the chief to determine the cause of the sickness. No counter-magic 
was employed. 

Occasionally supernatural methods were disregarded in favor of physical 
attacks. Direct physical retaliation was an approved reaction to serious offenses 
such as murder. In addition to the general statement that a close relative of 
the victim killed the murderer in revenge, details of one such case were ob- 
tained. In the third quarter of the nineteenth century, a Canadian Ojibwa 
killed a man from Red Lake in a dispute over a woman to whom neither was 
married. The killer confessed to the victim’s father, but it was the victim’s 
father’s brother who slew the young Canadian, for the father did nothing and 
the murder victim was his favorite nephew. 

Especially interesting are hunting ‘‘accidents,”’ in which the killer claimed 
that he mistook his hunting companion for a moose or deer, but many people 
believe that a dispute, often over a woman, was resolved in this way. In one 
ancient case, two men saw a moose, shot it, and found that they had killed a 
third member of their hunting party. It is not to be doubted that such mis- 
takes could, and perhaps did, occur, but according to an informant, ““There’s 
an Indian saying that if you have a grudge against somebody you see him in 
a way that’s going to harm him; something happens to your vision.” Besides 
such mystical effects, one of our informants told of a confession he received in 
which the slayer explained how he had arranged that a murder should appear 
to be a hunting accident. This case was described by others and reported to the 
authorities* as an unfortunate accident. 

® Such magic ordinarily is believed to have the form of a small object sent in a mysterious 
manner into the bewitched person. A cisaki can extract the object and return it to harm the sor- 
cerer. If he does not send the medicine back to the evil-doer, only a temporary cure is possible. 

? This occurred after chiefship was established (see below). 

* It occurred about 1900. 
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Aboriginal Ojibwa methods of social control did not include formal public 
hearings or recognized mediators. Several ways of handling personal disputes 
were, however, accepted, and these were graduated to some extent according 
to the seriousness of the quarrel. Thus a man might voice disapproval, threaten 
sorcery, practice sorcery or use physical violence against an opponent. He 
might be answered with words, threats of magic, counter-magic or physical 
vengeance. These choices were open to all, but the means selected were related 
to the ties of kinship between the parties, the reputation of each for magical 
powers, and opportunities for avoiding penalties. 

Until the late nineteenth century the Ojibwa, in their movement west- 
ward, were in conflict with the Sioux (Eastern Dakota). By this time it was a 
traditional dispute and any contact with Sioux produced fighting. Skirmishes 
occurred whenever hunting parties met. From time to time war parties went 
out in search of the enemy, and these engagements were formalized. 

The one instance discovered of secular authority on the part of a band 
leader concerned war parties; if a group of young men, at a time considered 
unfavorable, were known to plan a war party without public announcement, 
the band leader might scold them and forbid it. Even so, he would have no 
way of enforcing his command, for the offenders were threatened only with 
diffuse sanctions. 

Supernatural powers were especially important in war. Organized war 
parties of ten or more men were initiated and led by a man, usually an ex- 
perienced warrior, who claimed to have had a vision of a successful encounter 
with the Sioux. He invited recognized warriors to accompany him and might 
also be joined by youths. As the party travelled, he directed its movements 
with the aid of further visions. Although there were no sanctions for disregard 
of his authority, no such cases were elicited. Other members of the party used 
their own magical powers for protection and success. For each warrior, the 
success of an expedition was measured by his own achievement, and especially 
his gaining an enemy scalp. 

The Ojibwa quarrel with the Sioux was a means of gaining prestige and of 
expressing aggression. Its direction against an outside enemy served to unify 
Ojibwa attitudes in some ways, but individual attainment was encouraged 
by the system of receiving honors. The use of magical powers by each warrior 
for his own protection and for his success on the battlefield diminished the 
importance of the leader’s role. 

Ojibwa social control, in its lack of formal legal agencies, seems to have been 
characterized by several forms of individual action: the sanctions of joking 
and privileged criticism by affines, direct aggression or masked manifestations, 
such as hunting “accidents” and sorcery. Sorcery can be treated as a potential 
sanction, used for aggression or retaliation, and operating primarily through 
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fear.* Barnouw, in his discussion of the Wisconsin Chippewa," suggests that 
an individual’s supernatural power is his base of security, and that the diffi- 
culty of assessing another’s supernatural power is a source of fear of outsiders. 
In social control, as in war and economics, individual practical and super- 
natural abilities were the only means to the achievement of ends, which were 
usually defined as personal. Responsibility for retaliation was at most extended 
to close relatives, and it is to be noted that the victim’s relatives were under 
no compunction to retaliate; the community was disinterested. Also interest- 
ing is the predominance of disputes concerning martial relations, using the 
term in the widest sense. Rival suitors and rejected suitors are not restrained 
from aggression by ties of kinship or affection, and the ambivalence with re- 
spect to parents-in-law is not resolved by the joking relationship obtaining 
between affines of the same generation. 


The establishment of Red Lake Indian Reservation in 1863 placed a large 
number of hitherto independent bands and elementary families under a single 
administration. Warfare with the Sioux was prohibited. Major offenses were 
placed under federa! jurisdiction, civil and minor criminal cases were heard in 
a court on the reservation."' In 1918 a council of chiefs and their selected 
councillors was established to legislate on local affairs and discuss problems 
concerning all Red |Lake Ojibwa. Such changes were momentous by themselves, 
but from about 1885 were accompanied by missionary activities, which under- 
mined belief in the efficacy of old rites, an influx of white settlers which sep- 
arated the Red Lake Ojibwa from other Minnesota and Canadian Ojibwa, gov- 
ernment schools (ca. 1900) which removed youngsters from the family circle, 
often for long periods, and taught them English along with other new subjects, 
and numerous social and economic changes. These changes came gradually, 
and the adaptation effected at Red Lake is a result of this impact upon a 
simple, individualistic society. 

Throughout the last half of the nineteenth century agriculture was en- 
couraged by the whites and the fishing and gardening settlements on the lake 
shore were normally occupied by the same people each summer. These settle- 
ments grew in size as leading men attracted a larger number of friends and 
relatives. 

The Red Lake Ojibwa still own all land communally. In 1889, they were 
alone among the Minnesota Ojibwa in refusing to take allotments. The late 
® Whiting, 1950, treats a situation similar to this, but there is little evidence that the Red 
Lake Ojibwa feared accusations of sorcery as the Harney Valley Paiute do 

Barnouw, 1950, p. 19 ff. 

1! For a time, Red Lake was administered as part of the Consolidated Chippewa of Minne 
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nineteenth century and early twentieth century pattern of small and scattered 
summer communities has changed. At present Red Lake dwellings extend 
along the road which follows the lake shore, and cluster together to form the 
three villages with their elementary schools and shops. Except for the few 
buildings which adjoin the shops each house, or as in a number of cases, a 
group of houses belonging to close relatives,” is set in a clearing and separated 
from its neighbors by trees and brush. A single elementary family dwelling is 
a rarity: the adult offspring, with their spouses and children, and single, wid- 
owed or divorced relatives of the household head or his wife are commonly 
permanent or temporary residents. 

The western section of the reservation has not been settled, but remains as 
a hunting and trapping ground. Most men hunt occasionally in the autumn 
and quite a few men set traps for furbearing animals. While there can be no 
exclusive rights in this territory, each trapper avoids the immediate vicinity 
of another’s traps. In addition, the lake is well stocked with fish, some wild 
plants and berries are available, and there is more than enough land for build- 
ing and gardening. Few maple trees remain on the reservation and these are 
not regularly tapped, although rights of ownership are often recognized.” 
Very few Indians collect wild rice nowadays; it grows in some lakes and rivers 
near Red Lake but not on the reservation itself. 

Agriculture, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, was some- 
what cooperative in terms of labor although family or individual plots were 
recognized. A farming cooperative in one part of the reservation functioned 
successfully for many years (1914-27) until more profitable enterprises super- 
seded agriculture. Dance enclosures, adopted with the dances from the Sioux 
after hostilities ceased, were built by the joint work of all living in the neighbor- 
hood. 

In 1947 the cooperative fishery,“ with its processing plant and hatchery, 
provided seasonal income for most families and full-time jobs for a few. Lum- 
bering and sawmill operations” in charge of the government, employed many 
more. In addition there were government jobs for some people, a few families 
farmed, and a not inconsiderable number of men or families left the reservation 
for short-term work. 

Certain internal differences are worth noting. Ponemah is a community 
of about 600 people in the north-eastern section. Its people have close cultural 
and kinship ties with the Ojibwa of the Rainy River area of Ontario and are 
relatively conservative and unacculturated, as well as predominantly full- 


12 Patrilineal, matrilineal or bilateral, as in the past. 

13 The large groves of maples previously used, mainly outside the present reservation, were 
for the most part cut by lumber companies in the nineteenth century. 

14 Established in 1917. 


6 Begun in 1925. 
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blooded. On the south shore of the lake, 25-30 miles from Ponemah, lie the 
other two villages of the reservation, Redby, the site of the fishery, sawmill 
and numerous shops, and Red Lake, which contains the agency with its hos- 
pital and offices, the high school, and the Catholic mission as well as shops and 
Indian residents. These two communities are more closely allied with other 
Minnesota Ojibwa groups and are composed largely of mixed-bloods. The 
Ponemah group are regarded by many of the south shore as “backward” and 
accused of practicing witchcraft, while the people of Red Lake and Redby are 
said by those of Ponemah to be all mixed-bloods, self-interested, and “not 
Indians any more.” 

Documents of treaties indicate that certain men represented the bands in 
marking boundaries, accepting payment for land sold, and other dealings with 
the United States government. Although earlier treaties were signed by Red 
Lake representatives, there is little evidence of chiefs before 1863. The most 
plausible explanation obtained was that at first a leading older man acted on 
behalf of each band or a number of bands and that in time he was accepted as 
headman in treaty matters. By 1889, the date of an important treaty, a head 
chief and four or five chiefs" were generally recognized as Red Lake spokesmen 
although all the adult men met in council to discuss such important matters 
as treaties. These were the only occasions of such councils reported. At this 
time a chief represented two or three settlements and the isolated families 
scattered between them. His “band,” as it was called by the U. S. government, 
was a territorial unit but lacked definite boundaries; furthermore, most of its 
members were related to him by ties of common descent or of marriage. Each 
chief received a share of the tribal payments from the government and divided 
it among the members of his band. 

It was not possible to discover any political function fulfilled by these 
early chiefs except that of treaty-making. A chief had no control over land, 
did not settle disputes, did not advise his band, was not a clan leader" and 
was not necessarily renowned as a warrior'® or magician. There is the single 
hint that he might restrain youths from setting out on an untimely war 
party, but by the time chiefships were established, fights with the Sioux were 
becoming rare.!® As a social leader he planned dances and sent messengers to 
invite people from other communities and bands. 

Once established, the chiefships were said to be hereditary by primogeni- 


16 One or two chiefships were subsequently established. 

17 There was no clear connection between band and clan membership although band members 
patrilineally related to the chief would, of course, be clansmen as well. It was suggested by some 
informants that a clan formed the nucleus of a band, but others denied this. 

18 The first head chief had been a war leader, but other chiefs at this time were not important 
warriors. 


'® This function would be an adoption of the band leader’s role. 
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ture. But only two of the seven Red Lake chiefs in 1947 were patrilineal grand- 
sons or great-grandsons of the 1889 chiefs. In several cases a daughter’s son 
had succeeded and there was some dispute over further succession. One chief 
was followed by a patrilineal half-brother’s son, and a number of the later 
chiefs had no hereditary claim to the office. Several hereditary chiefs have 
renounced the office or refused to attend meetings for political or personal 
reasons. In these cases other men have taken the office with the approval of the 
Tribal Council, the tacit consent of the community, and the agreement of the 
heir. Today the chiefs do not represent distinct local groups, nor do they al- 
ways live at the place represented by their predecessors. Except by close rela- 
tives, there is little allegiance to individual chiefs. The five councillors who 
are chosen by each chief attend Tribal Council meetings and provide a some- 
what broader representation of local opinion. 

A major reservation conflict is over the administration of the Tribal 
Council, which for some years has been mainly in the hands of one man. Many 
people from all the communities feel that he has been an excellent administra- 
tor, but others feel that he has been working merely on the U. S. Government’s 
behalf, or that he has too much authority, both in the Council and the fishery, 
or dislike him on personal grounds. 

Reorganization under the Indian Reorganization Act which was voted in 
principle in 1934, had not, in 1947, been accomplished. A new constitution was 
written, but failed to pass popular vote in 1947. Reasons given by the pro- 
reorganization group for failure included ignorance, lack of interest, falsifica- 
tion of vote counting, and fear of the leader of the Tribal Council, who opposed 
it. Most often, however, other members of the ‘‘Reorganization Committee”’ 
were blamed for trying to work too quickly or, conversely, for lack of en- 
thusiasm. 

Although a system of chiefship for political representation has developed 
at Red Lake in the last seventy-five years, chiefs as such have no judicial 
authority. The Court of Tribal Offenses is an independent body whose juris- 
diction is limited to civil and minor criminal cases; it can, within limits, fine 
and imprison. The judges of this court are selected by the Tribal Council 
and reservation superintendent, and for some years past the majority of them 
have been chiefs. In some cases, a judge was chosen without regard for his 
ignorance of court procedure and feeble knowledge of English, the language 
used in court. Some earlier superintendents dealt with most cases personally 
while others encouraged the functioning of the Court of Tribal Offenses. 
Nowadays this court deals mainly with cases of drunkenness and civil disputes. 

Serious offenses are prosecuted in the federal courts. During the period 
1875-1905, approximately, such cases were often summarily investigated by 
government representatives, but were not prosecuted. Personal vengeance for 
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a crime punishable under U. S. law has not been generally attempted by the 
Red Lake Ojibwa in recent years. 

Accounts of twenty-two murder cases occurring within the last fifty or 
seventy-five years were obtained. Ten were committed by drunken persons and 
in most of these the victim was also drunk. Thus, four men killed their wives, 
though only two were sentenced, and one woman killed her husband. One man 
killed his father and, after his release from prison, killed his mother-in-law. Two 
cases of death in a drunken party remain mysteries and another murder was 
committed by a stranger. 

Three of the other murder cases were hunting “accidents.” One, that has 
been mentioned above, was confirmed by a confession as the murder by a man 
of his father-in-law who “‘used to get after him.” The other two may have been 
accidents, but the rumor is that in each case there was “bad feeling” between 
the killer and his victim, concerning a woman. 

Of the remaining murders, three involved women: the murder of an adul- 
terous wife, a rival suitor, and a wife’s sister who refused the killer’s advances. 
One man killed his father-in-law. A woman killed her sister in a dispute over 
children. Still another man went “crazy” and shot the first man he saw. A 
feeble-minded youth who shot his sister-in-law is in a mental institution. Two 
murders are officially unsolved although the evidence was fairly clear in one 
of them. 

Most of these slayers served or are now serving prison sentences, but before 
1900 no great effort seems to have been made by the police to track down un- 
solved murders or assess hunting “‘accidents,”’ and the community as a whole 
has never attempted to punish offenders. Questions about several cases were 
answered by the formula: “Yes, the victim had relatives, but they were afraid 
of the [known or supposed] murderer and didn’t pursue it.” 

Six suicides were reported: a wife, because of her husband’s infidelity; an 
old man after a quarrel with his wife; a young man while drunk after an 
argument with a woman; a man drunk after a marital quarrel; an old and ill 
widow; a man after killing his adulterous wife. 

This is probably not a complete list of the violent or mysterious happenings 
remembered at Red Lake today. It does, however, seem to indicate that mur- 
der and suicide have been frequently associated with alcoholic liquor, although 
it is not possible to say that the persons involved would not have done the 
same thing while sober, or that drinking has increased crime. 

The number of cases in which the dispute concerned marital relations is 
proportionately large, if it is made to include disputes between husband and 
wife, between suitors, husband and wife’s lover, with in-laws, and attacks on 
women who repel advances. But marital difficulties are the basis of most quar- 
rels in many societies, and one might only wonder whether they lead to murder 
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and suicide as often in other nonliterate societies where property, for instance, 
is not a matter for dispute, and whether such cases were more or less frequent 
among those Canadian Ojibwa who practice cross-cousin marriage. The con- 
ventional pattern of self-sufficiency could hardly be applied to marriage; the 
search for a wife, keeping a wife, and relations with in-laws continue to be 
sources of frustration. 

There is no evidence that the number and type of acts of violence can be 
attributed to acculturation or has increased, but it is possible that denser and 
more permanent settlement allowed more frequent contact between potential 
rivals and that drinking makes expression of hostility personally easier. Again, 
war with the Sioux is no longer a possible outlet for aggressive tendencies. 

The greatest change in means of social control is the decline of supernatural 
sanctions. By 1947 it had ceased to be an effective means of disciplining young 
people, and although threats were reported no recent occurrences of illness or 
death were ascribed to magic by people we knew. However, there was one 
man in Red Lake (village) who still practiced divining and other practitioners 
had died recently. Magic for success in hunting, love, fishing, etc., was occa- 
sionally used. Midewiwin ceremonies were held in Ponemah and some older 
men sought visions. In contrast to Red Lake and Redby, most of the prominent 
men in Ponemah were ritual practitioners, including the chief who was chosen, 
not hereditary, and his councillors, who were mainly his relatives. People in 
Ponemah call upon ritual practitioners to cure them in Midewiwin and other 
private or public rites, while Red Lake and Redby people find the hospital 
convenient although herbal remedies are used. 

Catholic missionary activities have been concentrated in Redby and Red 
Lake, and there are some Protestant services there as well. Perhaps most 
people in this section regard themselves as Christians, but participation is 
low; the Catholic missionaries recognize this while continuing to serve their 
schoolchildren. In Ponemah the convinced Christians numbered half a dozen, 
but recent activities of a Gospel Mission (evangelical) preacher may have 
increased this figure. 

Diffuse sanctions have less force than formerly. There is still joking be- 
tween in-laws and with the clansmen of a spouse, but the brother-in-law is no 
longer a censor. Old people deplore the fact that the young are less controllable 
and illegitimacy is fairly common, but while the old sanctions no longer com- 
mand respect, no other system of informal control has been established. The 
school trains children in the usual subjects but not in social and moral behavior. 
Young people can easily escape by leaving the reservation and there are ways 
for them to earn their own income while remaining at Red Lake. 

Today Red Lake is considered by many of its residents as a desirable 
place to live; they enjoy a certain economic security, mainly, perhaps, because 
the reservation has not been allotted and communal enterprises have been 
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introduced. While cultural division supports some factionalism, there is con- 
siderable mobility within the reservation among the settlements as well as on 
and off the reservation. 

Among the major problems of Red Lake today are the political ones, and 
these are not limited to a desire for citizen status in the United States. Many 
Red Lake Ojibwa are not content with the present political system on the res- 
ervation. The man who leads the Tribal Council is the main scapegoat for 
feelings of political frustration, but when two or three men try to act together 
in opposing or supplanting the Tribal Council such partnerships are usually 
short-lived, and each man is quick to tell of his partner’s shortcomings. Fur- 
thermore, this is not limited to political groups. We found that in most cases 
where problems or failure were met, blame was placed on other people, 
either as individuals or collectively. In such circumstances witchcraft accusa- 
tions and threats were sometimes made. 

The Red Lake Ojibwa place a high value on knowing the white man’s 
ways and on mementos and symbols of authority bestowed by whites. These 
are valuable primarily for personal prestige; thus power positions and their 
income are jealously guarded. But in his boasting of knowing “how to deal 
with Washington,” a man would always stress the benefits which would accrue 
to the reservation as a whole if he were in power. False rumors are rife at Red 
Lake, and while those concerning the date of a dance are of interest, the most 
common were promises of political, or occasionally other official, appoint ments. 
The most casual suggestion was immediately taken up and advertised by the 
potential beneficiary and his cohorts. 

Lacking a tradition of formal authority and formal means of social control, 
and losing the economic and social basis of informal authority and social 
control, the Red Lake Ojibwa are unable to call upon “‘the old way” as a 
solution to modern dilemmas. Chiefship, introduced or adapted for treaty- 
signing, became the focus of the Tribal Council, but proved susceptible to 
domination by an educated and ambitious man. More important, whoever 
may be in the Tribal Council, its powers are extremely limited. The Red Lake 
Ojibwa cannot, because internal disagreements are so numerous, speak with 
one voice on many issues. Even if they are agreed difficulties are met in choos- 
ing spokesmen and political techniques. 

Some of these difficulties can be traced to personality factors. Among these 
are boasting, threatening of rivals, blaming others, and other reflections of 
individualism. This individualism was fostered by the aboriginal way of life. 
The Red Lake Ojibwa have shown their willingness to cooperate in economic 
matters. And, almost to a man, they stand firm in refusing to accept allot- 
ments; communal ownership of the basic resources of the reservation is gen- 
erally approved. 

A few men appreciate the possibilities of community development and are 
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willing to work for them; but they quarrel among themselves. More important, 
perhaps, are the differences among persons in education and political sophisti- 
cation, which at Red Lake take the form of distrust of those who attempt to 
lead. 

Whether such factors as these are also operative among other American 
Indian groups living on reservations cannot be determined here. But most of 
these groups have probably been subjected to a series of treaties in which the 
terms and their future consequences were little understood, to fundamental 
changes in means of livelihood, and to the imposition of an alien law and polit- 
ical system. Such communities, for the most part, lack men educated to fill 
political and legal offices, and these communities have not developed attitudes 
of responsiblity toward their own future, so long entrusted to outsiders. 

Particularly important in those societies in which social control was ab- 
originally left to personal action is misunderstanding of the role and jurisdic- 
tion of the native court. Trust in personal supernatural power has faded, out- 
right aggression is regularly punished, and informal, diffuse sanctions no longer 
produce conformity. But neither Christianity nor American legal concepts 
have provided adequate substitutes, either in maintaining order or in penaliz- 
ing minor offenses. 
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ANTONIO GOUBAUD CARRERA, 1902-1951 
By JOHN GILLIN 


NTONIO GOUBAUD CARRERA died in Guatemala City on March 8, 
1951, in his forty-ninth year. At the time of his death he held the post 
of Guatemalan Ambassador to Washington, a position he had occupied since 
January 1950, while on leave from the directorship of the Instituto Indigenista 
Nacional of Guatemala. He was also principal professor of anthropology at 
the University of San Carlos in Guatemala City. Goubaud was the first 
professionally trained anthropologist anywhere to be named ambassador in 
charge of a permanently established 
mission. As one of the outstanding lead- 
ers in applied anthropology in Latin 
America, his influence will be sorely 
missed in international councils as 
well as in his native country and in his 
profession. 

Gouband was born in Guatemala 
City August 17, 1902, the son of Al- 
berto Goubaud, a well-to-do coffee 
planter, and the grandson of Emile 
Goubaud, who migrated to Guatemala 
from France in 1853, representing a 
French publishing house, and who 
founded the first bookstoré in Central 
America. Antonio Goubaud received 
his elementary schooling in private 
German academies in Guatemala, fol- 


lowing which he was sent to the United 
States in 1916 to complete his high 


ANTONIO GOUBAUD CARRERA 


school and college work at St. Mary’s 

College in Berkeley, from which he graduated in 1921. This variety of early 
educational background explains his command of English, German, and 
French, as well as Spanish. His English was without accent and he was well 
acquainted with North American culture. 

Returning to Guatemala in 1921, he entered the importing business, but 
his interest in Indians had been aroused while in the United States, and he 
set himself to reading and acquiring all the books on this subject he could ob- 
tain. Finally, in 1939, after spending some five years in the tourist business, 
he came to the University of Chicago for the purpose of obtaining professional 
training in anthropology. After spending the first year completing undergrad- 
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uate requirements, he entered the graduate school. During 1942 he carried 
out field work in New Mexico, sponsored by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Tr 
supervised by the Department of Anthropology at Chicago. In April 1942 he 
married Frances Westbrook of Wheaton, Illinois, a fellow student at the uni- 
versity. In 1943 he received the M.A. degree in anthropology at Chicago, and 
returning to Guatemala he was engaged for two years in carrying out a food 
study of Guatemalan Indians under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

Following the “democratic” revolution of 1944 in Guatemala, the Instituto De 
Indigenista Nacional was established by the Guatemalan government, and 
Goubaud was named director. The program as he developed it systematically 


combined scientific and applied studies oriented to the welfare of that 60 Di 
per cent of Guatemala’s population which is classed as Indian. Having long Es 
been active in developing anthropological interest in the Society of Geography El 
and History, Goubaud also took a leading part in establishing the new National (W 


Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology and the new administrative unit of the 
Guatemalan government called the Institute of Anthropology and History. 
He established and edited the Bulletin of the Instituto Indigenista Nacional 
which, publishing reports of the program as it developed, attracted consider- W 
able attention throughout Latin America and in other parts of the world. 
In 1947 Goubaud was invited to England as a guest of the British Council 
to lecture on native problems, and in the summer of the same year went to 
Paris to serve as consultant to the UNESCO department of education. In So 
1949 he was Guatemalan delegate to the International Labor Orgainzation 
conference in Montevideo. In 1949 he was called to New York by the United 
Nations as an expert consultant on native problems. In January 1951 he served Pr 
as chairman of the First Session of the International Labor Organization 
Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor, held in La Paz. He was a foreign 
fellow of the American Anthropological Association and a member of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 
A man of great personal charm, Goubaud had a host of friends among 
North American colleagues. Scarcely any anthropologist who visited Guate- 
mala during the past fifteen years failed to enjoy his helpful collaboration and 
personal hospitality. He is survived by his wife and two small daughters. 
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Some aspects of the character structure of the Guatemalan Indians. América Indigena, v. 8, pp. 
95-104. 
1949 


Problemas etnoldégicos del Popol Vuh. A ntropologia e Historia de Guatemala, v. 1, nos. 1-2. 
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Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


The Foundations of Social Anthropology. S. F. NAvDEL. (xi, 426 pp., $4.50. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1951.) 


As the author explicitly states, this work is not a textbook, but is rather concerned 
“with the logical premises that underlie our knowledge of societies (whether they be 
primitive or otherwise) and with the prerequisites, conceptual and technical, of any 
inquiry meant to lead to this knowledge.” 

This review will indicate the more striking values of the book, and state certain 
critical reactions. The work is thoughtful and deals with a series of issues of crucial 
importance to workers in the psycho-cultural sciences. The chapters include discussions 
of the aims of social anthropology, observation and description, psychology in ob- 
servation, institutions, groupings, explanation, experimental anthropology, mental 
energy, action potentials, function and pattern. Nadel holds that social anthropology 
cannot be content with mere description, but must be prepared to offer explanations 
and predictions, if it is to stand on its own feet as a science. He has a particularly cogent 
discussion (pp. 209 ff.) which goes a long way toward disposing of the old bugaboo of 
“reductionism,’’ while theoretically justifying the inclusion of apposite psychological 
principles in anthropological theory. And there are many other admirable features 
which space does not permit one to describe. 

Perhaps in this stage of the rapid development of our science we all expect too much 
from theoretical writings. Whether or not this is justified, this reviewer was in some 
respects disappointed in this work. The book is unnecessarily discursive and prolix. The 


two long chapters on “experimental anthropology” could have been improved by 
explicitly facing the facts that modern scientific method is bot inductive and deduc- 
tive; that postulational and logico-deductive formulations are, in one sense, techniques 
for exploring the possibilities suggested by empirical findings and for hastening the 
empirical testing of much “general knowledge”; that many of the problems of correla- 
tion which are here rather laboriously discussed have already been faced (if not entirely 
solved) by some anthropologists (Murdock and Kroeber, for example), not to mention 
a considerable number of American sociological statisticians (Stouffer, to cite only one 
example). 

Nadel sees goal-directed social actions as the source from which the most important 
data for social anthropology are to be derived. Yet he repeatedly makes categorical 
statements or postulates which seem to require that such actions be considered “con- 
scious,” “rational,” even “logical.’’ This may be a fault in communication; if so, it can 
be cleared up in subsequent editions. The “behaviorists’’ of 25 years ago are once more 
rebuked for trying to rule out “consciousness.”” Yet the author does not, in my view, 
take any adequate account of the large area and variety of social action which serves 
no conscious purpose for the actor. He himself appears to be “conscious” of this to 
some extent, as when he says that actors seldom “‘calculate”’ the final consequences of 
their acts, but are aware of only the immediately expected results. Even the latter 
statement, if meant literally, is insufficient to explain the masses of data from psycho- 
analysis and stimulus-response psychology that bear on social behavior. 
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Perhaps some of the most stimulating passages of the book have to do with “‘in- 
tegration” and “function.”’ The present reviewer has devoted some attention to the 
concept of “consistency,” of which Nadel seems to be unaware, as he is of a great deal of 
American theoretical work in culture of the past ten years. One is naturally glad to see 
Dr. Nadel deal with the problem, even though one finds his definitions or reasoning in 
many respects difficult to follow. Here again semantic differences may be partly at 
fault; but whatever the reason, the need for clarification is apparent. Does Nadel 
really mean that the fact of diffusion itself is ipso facto evidence of, or a criterion for 
“consistency”’ in culture? 

In summary, it can be said that while this book has ploughed some new ground and 
seeded a few acres, it is doubtful if we can expect from it the full crop. No book has 
yet brought forth even the prospects of the complete harvest, to achieve which a good 
deal of preliminary work is evidently still necessary. But I am glad that Professor 
Nadel has written this book. He has “‘worried” a number of ideas or concepts that I 
think to be necessary if there is to be a full development of the human sciences, and the 
book at hand affords a basis for increased precision in formulation of concepts and some 
new orientations in empirical research. 

Joun GILLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Cuaret Hitt, NortH CAROLINA 


Patterns of Sexual Behavior. CLELLAN S. ForpD and FRANK A. BEACH. (viii, 307 pp., 
$4.50. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1951.) 


This book is focussed upon patterns of sex behavior, narrowly limited to coitus 
and other forms of obtaining immediate sexual satisfaction. In this focus it follows 
Kinsey’s type of analysis and that which Beach has used in his analysis of animal 
behavior. Parental behavior is excluded, and pregnancy and lactation are only dis- 
cussed in the context of whether sex relations occur during such periods. The treatment 
of childhood learning is also limited to the learning of sex activity thus defined. 

The authors draw on four bodies of materials: comparative studies of animal sex 
behavior, both experimental and as observed under natural conditions, with careful 
discussions of the position of each species in the evolutionary scale; data bearing on the 
physiological bases of sex behavior and the decreasing role of the hormones and the 
increasing role of the cortex in the sex behavior of infra-human primates and man; 
materials from the Human Relations Area Files; and materials from extensive studies 
of American behavior as individually reported on the basis of questionnaires or in- 
terviews, by Landis, Davis, Dickinson and Beam, and Kinsey. These four sets of mate- 
rials are combined so as to give the reader a background for placing man’s sex be- 
havior in biological and cross-cultural perspective. 

The narrowness of the definition of sex behavior is paralleled by the narrowness of 
reference to theoretical literature of any sort. The reader unfamiliar with the field 
would get the impression that no attention had ever been given to the subject except 
by the authors quoted, and that there was no material on sex behavior in any primitive 
culture except those which have been copied, with varying degrees of felicity of choice 
and accuracy of selection, for the Human Relations Area Files. Ancient cultures and 
modern non-primitive cultures, with the exception of the United States, are explicitly 
excluded. 
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The conclusions of the book in general are simple and, to the extent that the cross- 
cultural material is handled positively as data on what sorts of patterns do occur some 
where among primitive people, are useful. The authors conclude that coitus is the form 
of sex behavior which is overwhelmingly preferred by all societies; that self stimulation, 
sex play during childhood and homosexuality all occur among the primates and in 
various human societies in forms that suggest they are to be regarded as natural ex 
pressions of fundamental bi-sexual potentialities rather than as perversions or as 
simply substitutions for coitus; that the role of hormones in sex activity is reduced in 
primates and even more reduced in human beings as the cortex plays an increasing role ; 
that the female orgasm can not be regarded as an invariant accompaniment of coitus, 
but is a type of behavior in which learning plays an important role, one important 
historical condition for the development of the cultural expectation of female orgasm 
being the distinctively human face-to-face position in intercourse. 

The discussion maintains an admirable balance between the different types of 
material. The book, however, has one very serious flaw—that is, the way in which the 
Human Relations Area Files material is used, to make negative as well as positive 
statements, in a field where reporting is at best subject to great selective bias and the 
behavior reported is in large part inaccessible to observation. The statement that the 
sexual activities of 190 different societies have been studied is given without any sys 
tematic statement of the defects in the material, the incomparability of reports of 
19th century missionaries with reports of mid-20th century psychoanyaltically oriented 
ethnologists, the fact that most of the material in the files is not about the “sexual 
activities of members of societies,” but reports on what somebody said, or failed to 
say, about what somebody else said about sex behavior. These accounts are fully 
adequate for making positive statements about cultural patterns, articulate approval 
or disapproval of certain types of sex behavior, taboos on intercourse during pregnancy 
or after parturition, descriptions of the recognized or accepted position for coitus. They 
are not adequate for assertions such as “no statements could be found which indicate 
that women of any society fail to experience a sexual climax.’’ Negative statements 
about known or unknown cultures should refer, not to a sample of cultures, but to all 
known cultures, or they should not be made. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the statement “With these few exceptions, however, in all 
the societies which use this form of caress the upper part of the woman’s body is usually 
bare,” where the referrent of all is not clear. A third unsatisfactory phrasing is: “Oral 
stimulation invariably accompanied coitus among the Trukese,” which is a type of 
statement which can doubtfully ever be made about sex behavior in any society, where 
observation of each case is not possible. It is equally impossible, on the basis of the type 
of material in the Area Files, to make such statements as that which maintains, in 
societies in which early sex play is permitted, that “the sexual performance of the mature 
woman . . . results regularly in complete and satisfactory orgasm.” 

Joint research of this sort is an important development of modern social science. It 
is most regrettable that the anthropological material could not have been handled 
with the same rigorous safeguards as those which have been applied to the interpreta- 
tion of the animal experiments and the investigations of American sex behavior. 

MARGARET MEAD 


AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL HISTORY 
New York, New York 
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Culture Worlds. RicHAkp JoEL RussELL and Frep BOWERMAN KNIFFEN. (xviii, 620 
pp., maps, illus., tables, $6.00. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951.) 


This is the second text-book which introduces the college student to a world view 
of human geography treated regionally. A large and increasing number of geographers 
are finding this method far superior to the more traditional beginning course which 
deals with the “elements of geography” —the landforms, the climates, the people, etc. 
The regional approach has demonstrated its value, especially for students majoring in 
other fields who have only a few courses in geography in their programs. 

Russell and Kniffen have written the first regional book which makes use of the 
culture concept as the organizing principle. They have divided the earth into seven 
major divisions which they call “culture worlds.” Each world is occupied by societies 
with certain common culture traits, so that the seven-fold division of the earth repre- 
sents what the authors believe to be the major culture divisions of mankind. These 
“worlds” are: 1. European; 2. Dry; 3. African; 4. Oriental; 5. Polar; 6. Pacific; and 7. 
American. Each “world” is given several chapters, and, in some cases, subdivided into 
culture realms. 

The treatment of the European World will give a clearer idea of the method. 
There are 23 chapters in this section of the book. The first one characterizes the Euro 
pean Culture World with respect to the traits which are common throughout; three 
realms within the Culture World are then defined—Western and Northern Europe, 
Eastern Europe, and the Mediterranean. The second chapter deals with climates and 
vegetation, the third with linguistic, religious and national groups. Seven chapters 
discuss specific countries: the British Isles, Scandinavia, the Low Countries, Germany. 
Eight chapters are devoted to Eastern Europe, which includes the Russian part of the 
USSR. Five chapters discuss the Mediterranean countries, including France, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Portugual, Italy, and Greece. In each chapter dealing with a country, the 
physical background—landforms, climates, soils, vegetation, etc.—is closely and 
effectively connected with the characteristics of the culture and the problems of living 
in the area. 

The project of organizing a book in this manner was a highly ambitious one. The 
authors pay tribute to the seminars of Carl O. Sauer, where the concept of the culture 
worlds was given definition, probably influenced, too, by Kroeber. But of course 
anthropologists themselves are not in agreement regarding the major culture divisions 
of mankind. These seven major divisions do not come naturally to mind; they are far 
more controversial than major natural divisions of the world might have been, logical 
as it is to use such a system of division for a study of human geography. For example, 
in view of the communist program of stamping out all non-communist institutions it 
does not seem possible to justify splitting the Soviet Union into three different “worlds,” 
with a large transition zone forming almost a fourth division. Nor does it seem reason- 
able to put pre-industrial Greece in the same “world” with Belgium, and in the same 
realm of that “world” with France. Nor does it seem valid to claim that the American 
“world” constitutes a major unit, placing the United States in the same major division 
as Latin America. The Polar World raises many questions: first one thinks of the vast 
culture difference between the Eskimos and the Reindeer herders of Siberia; and second, 
one differs strongly with the statement that the Reindeer people live north of the 
Boreal forests. The Dry World is another catch-all, even though it includes only the 
*Old World” dry lands. 
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But of course there are bound to be strong disagreements among scholars in an- 
thropology and human geography when an attempt is made to define the broadest 
divisions of human cultures. The culture area concept has been found most useful when 
applied to the people who occupy parts of the continents: it has been of less value as a 
guiding concept when applied to societies within cultures; and it has perhaps less mean- 
ing still when it is expanded to the major divisions of mankind. Yet perhaps these dis- 
agreements among scholars are of less importance than the fact that here is a text 
which introduces beginning students in geography to the concepts of cultural relativity, 
and to the principle that the significance of the physical earth to the people living on it 
is determined by the attitudes, objectives, and technologies of these people. This book, 
controversial as its outline may be, constitutes a long forward stride along the borders 
of geography and anthropology. 

Preston E. JAMES 
SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SYRACUSE, New YorRK 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Mandan Social and Ceremonial Organizativn. ALFRED W. Bowers. (xvi, 407 pp., 44 
figs., $7.50. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950.) 


This is a volume of straightforward descriptive ethnography and it is a good one. 
The social organization is clearly depicted under the headings of household, clan and 
moiety, village and tribal leadership. A succinct summary of the kinship system is 
followed by a discussion of six main stages in the life cycle. Mandan ceremonialism is 
given as Part II, the larger section of the book. Twelve major ceremonies are described 
and the accompanying myths for most of them are related. 

This book may be one of the last ethnographic descriptions of a Plains tribe for 
which the data were collected from tribesmen who had themselves lived the old life. 
The first of the author’s several periods of field work among the Mandan was in 1929; 
the latest was in 1947, at which time there was only one ninety-two year old survivor 
of his original group of informants. Certainly little more can now be recovered from 
the Mandan in the way of participants’ testimony concerning the pre-reservation cul- 
ture. Some forty years ago Lowie found that the few Mandan there were (197 in the 
1910 census), had been strongly assimilated both in descent and culture to their more 
numerous Hidatsa neighbors. It is to Bowers’ credit that he was able to put together 
so coherent and complete an account of specifically Mandan social and ceremonial 
practices. Bowers does make occasional comparisons between Mandan and Hidatsa 
patterns, but a detailed contrastive study awaits publication by the author of a similar 
work on the Hidatsa, among whom he has also done considerable research. 

If this is the last, or nearly so, of such reports on the tribe, it is the last of a relatively 
rich series. The first was La Verendrye’s brief but valuable mention in 1738 of a Man- 
dan village with well laid out streets and neat cabins, protected by a bastioned palisade. 
Lewis and Clark, Alexander Henry and other travellers of the early nineteenth century 
stayed in Mandan villages and wrote about them. Perhaps most widely read of all the 
reports on the Mandan were those made by Catlin and by Maxmilian in 1832 and 1833. 
Chardon, Kurz, Boller, and Mathews are among the other nineteenth century ob- 
servers of the Mandan. And in the last half century various aspects of Mandan culture 
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have been described by Will and Spinden, Curtis, Lowie, Will and Hyde, Frances 
Densmore, Martha Beckwith, and Kennard. 

With the completion of this series, and with the end of similar reports from other 
Plains tribes, it may be time to have another look at Plains cultures, perhaps from 
perspectives other than those which have hitherto been used. While the effect of the 
ethnologist on the people he studies—especially in small isolated communities—has 
sometimes been pointed out, it is also true that the people studied may also influence 
the ethnologist and affect the kind of analysis he makes of their ways. Thus the Plains 
Indians who were ethnological informants in recent decades were generally elderly men 
and women who had seen their old way of life go. Elderly adults of any society not 
infrequently tend to overschematize events which happened in their younger days, to 
gloss over variations and conflicting practices, and to endow the memory of earlier 
years with a harmony and regularity which often exists more in nostalgic recollection 
than it did in the palpable reality. And because the informants had experienced the 
attrition of the old culture, they were especially aware of its unique qualities. They were 
prone to point out how their way of life differed not only from what they knew of white 
culture, but also from what they knew of the culture of their Plains Indian neighbors. 
Partly as a result of these interests of the informants, the ethnologists’ analyses tended 
to present the tribal patterns as much more unvaried and consistent than they had 
probably been and also tended to focus on differences among the tribes rather than on 
the broad, underlying similarities 

The basic similarities among Plains cultures deserve more attention than has been 
given to the matter, although some beginnings have been made. As the generic likeness 
of these cultures is better formulated, it will be possible to compare it with other broad 
formulations of American Indian culture groups, and to present a more coherent picture 
of culture growth in North America than is now available. 

Also, the differences among Plains cultures have theoretical implications beyond 
those which have hitherto beem stressed. Thus the Mandan, even more than other 
Plains tribes of the south and southwest of the area, developed certain formalisms of 
social and ceremonial organization. Bowers writes (pp. 75-76), “It can be definitely said 
that the bulk of Mandan tribal lore was preserved by a small number of families, that 
their status was high in the village, and that they endeavored by selective marriages to 
keep the bundles and the associated ceremonies within their group.” This incipient 
priestly class had several of the appurtenances of hierarchical priesthoods in many 
distant societies. ““The uninformed could pay to have the creation myths told but 
could not repeat them. The songs, chants, and rituals (of the Okipa ceremony) were 
conducted by men who by virtue of inheritance and purchase had acquired that right, 
but the words were unintelligible to the population at large, being, according to tradi- 
tion, in the ancient Nuptadi dialect” (p. 111). 

Naive interpretations of such similarities between the Mandan near-priesthood and 
the full fledged priesthoods of other agricultural groups cultivating riverine bottom- 
lands have long since been discredited. But we may be ready to examine the Mandan 
development as a type of whole culture growth made possible, though not necessarily 
inevitable, by the prior development of certain features of technological exploitation or 
Davip G. MANDELBAUM 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Yuman Indian Agriculture: Primitive Subsistence on the Lower Colorado and Gila Rivers. 
Epwarpb F. CastetTer and H. Bett. (xi, 274 pp., $6.00. University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1951.) 


This is the second of a series of studies on the subsistence base of several Indian 
societies in the Southwest, with special emphasis on agriculture. The book chiefly 
treats the Mohave, Yuma, Cocopa and Maricopa of the lower Colorado and the Gila 
Rivers. The first volume in the series, Pima and Papago Agriculture, appeared in 1942. 
It is expected that a later publication will cover the Pueblo Indians. 

After describing the lower Colorado and Gila country and outlining the history of 
the Yumans, the authors devote themselves to the foods used by these people, basing 
their studies on published reports of travelers and students in the area, interviews with 
Yuman informants, and on the identification of materials which they collected. Com 
parisons are made with the scanty archeological material on foods of the region, and 
with the authors’ studies on the Pima, Papago, and Pueblo Indians. The food sources 
are described, changes in food habits and food sources in historic times are outlined, 
and the subsistence habits of the tribes compared. The Mohave derive about 50 per cent 
of their food from cultivated plants, the Cocopa 30 per cent, the Maricopa 20 per cent 
or about as much as the Papago, while from 50 to as high as 70 per cent of Pima food 
may come from cultivated plants. The descriptions of the food plants and the agri 
cultural, gathering and utilization techniques contain material which has not been 
assembled before. The book provides a very useful summary of the subsistence aspect 
of Yuman life, fundamental to an understanding of Yuman culture. 

Unfortunately, the text does not contain illustrations of any of the cultivated, semi- 
cultivated, or wild plant foods discussed, and citations of specimens are incomplete. 
Statements such as that on p. 111, concerning pumpkins and squashes, that “We find it 
very difficult to equate our species and varietal findings with those of Forde and of 
Gifford,” would become rare in the literature if illustrations were published or if docu- 
mented specimens were deposited in the collections or herbaria of active institutions 
and the location of such specimens indicated clearly. 

Maize is the most important crop on the lower Colorado, tepary beans ranking 
second, pumpkins third. The authors’ work showed that Cucurbita moschata is the 
dominant cultivated species of pumpkin in the area in recent times, but they are unable 
to support or disprove George Carter’s “sweeping contention that ‘Pepo, (a species of 
pumpkin), must be postulated as the type originally in the Gila-Colorado area.’ ” The 
authors conclude, after a discussion of the cultivated plants and the agricultural 
methods of the Yumans and the Pima and Papago, that the slight tribal differences in 
intensity of agriculture are influenced more by the cultural propensities of the River 
Yumans than by their environment. They believe that three cultural factors among 
the River Yumans—their attitudes toward death and the dead, warfare, and their 
system of dreaming—hindered the development of agriculture to the full extent per- 
mitted by the environment. 

Hucu C. CuTLer 


NATURAL History Museum 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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Culture in Crisis, A Study of the Hopi Indians. LAURA THompson. Foreword by JoHN 
CoLiierR, a chapter from the writings of BENJAMIN LEE Wuorr, and 45 photo 
graphs by Mitton Snow. (xxiv, 221 pp., $4.00. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1950.) 


This is an outstanding contribution to anthropological literature, thought-provoking, 
thoughtful and informative; one of the rare works in which theory and concrete fact 
are happily combined and interrelated, each nourishing the other and furnishing a basis 
for the other. The book is about the Hopi, but it is aptly titled Culture in Crisis, as it 
goes beyond the Hopi, deriving conclusions applicable to other cultures. 

The Hopi, studied in the field and in the library, in their past history and their 
present situation, through psychological techniques, with intensive analysis and re- 
flection, provide a starting point for the development and reformulation of theory and 
method. In the opening chapter, the author gives a history of the work of the Indian 
Personality and Administration Research in general, and in particular of the Hopi Proj- 
ect showing how the problem itself changed and had to be restated by the team of 
workers after concrete experience in the field; so that this chapter is also a biography of 
a method, ending in a statement of operational concepts and key postulates, which in- 
corporate Laura Thompson’s own philosophy of culture, the “‘scientist’s creed as a 
scientist,’ as she calls it. 

The theme of the book is that of Hopi “ecologic” adjustment, in terms of material 
and symbolic culture, of agricultural technique and religious practice, of social struc- 
ture, of attitudes and concepts, of man’s relation to society and the universe. For the 
author, all this forms a delicately balanced total adjustment to an environment that 
presents hazard and difficulty, posing “unyielding imperatives’ to the man who tries 
to make his living off it. Throughout the work, this theme of totality and balance, 
within the culture itself as well as in terms of the Hopi society within the environ- 
mental framework, is stressed and shown to be implicit in the data presented. The 
balanced structure, as presented, has the qualities of an organic whole, and is self- 
regulatory. The Hopi individual is shown to function as a psychosomatic whole, so 
that act and wish and thought, state of body and of mind, are present and effective as 
aspects of the same totality. The test findings that are given further show that the 
approach of the Hopi children to a problem is total, and that the problem itself is first 
viewed in its complexity as a whole. 

The book, however, is not the exposition of a theme with illustrations. The theme 
is here the organizing principle, the structure for the large amount of information, of 
significant concrete details, which have been gathered from a diversity of sources and 
brought into relevant conjunction. There is material here on physical measurements, 
health, sanitation, diet; on farming and herding and hunting practices; on child- 
rearing. There is information on relations with the Indian Service, past and present, 
and with missionaries. There is a chapter on social structure which the author entitles 
“We all help one another,” and in which she presents her view of the Hopi ideal of 
harmonious cooperative living, of shared responsibility, of common ends. The chapter 
on personality presents test findings of the Project, and includes illuminating and sug- 
gestive anecdotes of White workers whose assumptions as to human nature and motiva- 
tion came to grief against Hopi values and valued personality. There is a wonderfully 
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resolved and lucid chapter on Hopi logico-esthetic integration, on the view of the 
universe and man’s place within it, the view of tribal history and of an individual’s 
own life history. In the chapter Time, space, and language, the author summarizes 
Whorf’s works on the Hopi; in her final chapter, she presents practical considerations, 
based on her findings, and offers suggestions to administrators. 

For those of us who have known the Hopi through the works of Simmons, Eggan, 
Titiev, Voth, it is well to remember that these authors have written of the Hopi of the 
Third Mesa. Laura Thompson’s Hopi are mainly those of the First and Second Mesas, 
where culture has maintained its equilibrium, and society its organic unity. She treats 
the Hopi of Oraibi as deviant from this. Here the author finds that change has been 
introduced destructively, that the culture is not self-regulating, because its structure 
has been attacked. The Mennonite mission, established at the mesa top, has introduced 
an imbalance which is represented in the present shift from emphasis on the com- 
munity to emphasis on the clan, in the greater emphasis on the negative rather than 
the positive sanctions, in a change in the role of men in relation to the role of women. 
In this deviating group, a pueblo split is not of the natural process of growth, not an 
organic fission, as in the other mesas; here it is the result of “disruptive factionalism.” 
The author presents test findings which show the reflection of this disruption, partic- 
ularly in the personality of the men. The “Hopi” personality which she presents in this 
book with its inner poise, the shared responsibility and structured participation of the 
social group, the ideal of harmonious living, all belong to the Hopi of the First and 
Second Mesas. 

The author brings the work to its culmination in the chapter entitled Culture in 
Crisis. Here she presents her conclusions, going beyond the Hopi to culture in general. 
And here she states her theme explicitly: that isolated human communities “tend in 
the course of time to integrate themselves organically with the total environment,” 
as well as esthetically and logically. She suggests that Hopi culture is similar to the 
structure which distinguishes ecological ‘climax’ types; that among the Hopi in general, 
and most acutely among those of Oraibi, “the logico-esthetic integration of the symbol- 
system with the total environment” has been thrown out of kilter, and that therefore 
the crisis is an ideological one. She concludes that problems of acculturation are in 
general “problems in the dynamics of culture structure,” and that “community ad- 
ministrative problems may be reduced to scientific problems in culture structure 
analysis.” The role of the applied social scientist in all this, therefore, is to cooperate as 
diagnostician and integrative leader, not to act as trouble-shooter. 

Much of the material in the book is familiar to the readers of Laura Thompson’s 
other works. What is new is the integration of all this material in an organization which 
leads us logically to the author’s thoughtful conclusions; all her knowledge of the Hopi, 
all her thinking on a subject known and experienced so long that it has become a part 
of herself, has ripened into this book. Yet she is detached from the material and from 
her own writing; and the peculiar soundness of the work comes from her awareness of 
her own assumptions at every step, from her clear recognition of the distinction between 
axiomatic truth and a hypothesis to be proved, and of the limits of the observed fact. 

Dorotuy LEE 

VASSAR COLLEGE 

POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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Los Kogi: Una Tribu de la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, Colombia. GERARDO REICHEL- 
DoLMATOFF. (314 pp., 23 plates. Revista del Instituto Etnologico Nacional, 
Bogota, Colombia, Volumen IV, Entregas 1 y 2, Bogot4, 1949-1950.) 


Though some confusion may result from the author’s decision to change the accepted 
name of Cagaba to “Kogi,” this is a matter of small importance when the merits of his 
excellent contribution are considered. Concentrating primarily on non-material culture, 
this volume and the one to follow supersede all earlier descriptions of the tribe and 
make it the best documented group in Colombia. As one of the finest monographs on 
South American Indians ever published in Spanish, it may well serve as a model and 
stimulus to other anthropologists in that continent. 

The intention of the author was to present a picture of Kogi culture which would 
enable the reader to see the people. Masterly descriptions of such subjects as motor 
habits and the Kogi view of their world do much to fulfill his purpose. The picture 
which results is one of a culture with such a high degree of conceptual integration that 
it almost resembles the condition of a nativistic movement. In fact, the treatment of 
nativistic movements will comprise part of a third prospective volume. 

To the majority of the Kogi, acculturated individuals are social outcasts. In terms 
of Kogi culture, which emphasizes such non-material values as knowledge of religion, 
myths, traditions, and genealogies, economic prosperity is a form of maladjustment. 
Through certain sexual and dietary abstinences as well as abstinence from physical 
aggression, the Kogi perpetuate the world for their little brothers (the rest of humanity) 
as well as for themselves. The secular chief is in most cases completely eclipsed by the 
priest chief, whose power and prestige is greatest where economic conditions are at 
their worst. Specialists in social organization will be particularly interested in what ap- 
pears to be the surviving remnants of a system of coexisting patrilineal and matrilineal 
clans. 

Most readers may not be aware that the author’s ethnographic work in the depart- 
ment of Magdalena, Colombia, is only a small part of a much more ambitious plan. 
The first of a two-volume treatment of archeology! as well as an historical volume on 
archival material* have just been published. This material is eventually to be analysed 
together with the ethnographic data in an historical synthesis. Despite a current 
tendency toward rigid specialization within the field of anthropology, Professor Reichel- 
Dolmatoff is demonstrating that an investigator with ability and imagination can 
work in more than one branch and do it well. 

CHARLES JOHN ERASMUS 

INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
BocotA, COLOMBIA 


! Gerardo y Alicia Reichel-Dolmatoff, “Investigaciones Arqueologicas en el Departamento de 
Magdalena, Colombia—1946-1950, Partes I-II,” Boletin*de Arqueologia, volumen III, numeros 
1-6, Bogota, 1951. 

2 Gerardo Reichel-Dolmatoff, Datos Historico-Culturales Sobre Las Tribus de la Antigua 
Gobernacién de Santa Marta, Imprenta del Banco de la Republica, Bogotd, 1951. 
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The Pacific Islands. Douctas L. OLtver. (xi, 313 pp., 30 illus., $5.00. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1951.) 


In undertaking to describe and account for the patterns of acculturation of the 
modern native cultures of the Pacific in a single volume, Oliver set himself a herculean 
task. Not only did the cultures vary aboriginally, but the Western influences to which 
they have been subjected in the last few centuries have differed from time to time in 
each province, and from province to province of Oceania. Oliver has classified those 
diverse influences in a rough chronological framework: the explorers of various na- 
tionalities (1520-1780), whalers, traders and missionaries (1780-1850), planters, black- 
birders, and merchants (1850-1914), miners and administrators (1914-1939), and 
finally the effects of World War II on the native populations. His view is that while the 
general cultural background of the aliens is important in its effect on a native culture, 
the specific nature of the culture contact and the intent of the relationships which the 
aliens establish make even more difference. The innovations made in Kusaie by a 
New Bedford whaler and by a representative of the Boston Missionary Society are 
likely to have been considerably different. 

The book consists of more than a comparison of different varieties and epochs of 
Western culture contact in Oceania. It begins with an account of the settings and 
physical divisions of the Pacific, a synthesis of theories of racial origins of the native 
populations, and then sketches the salient features of the late prehistoric culture areas. 
Next comes an account of the varieties and successions of Western contacts, and their 
effects on the several native patterns, region by region. 

In a brief review it is easy to stress minor points on which the author and the re- 
viewer differ. This reviewer, for example, would challenge Oliver’s harsh appraisal of 
the Japanese administration of the islands assigned them by the League of Nations 
Mandate—actually the Japanese administration appears to have been a fair and 
tolerant one until the war years, when their military took over. However, to dwell on 
such a point here and there is to do injustice to the work as a whole. It seems more 
significant to point out the broad contributions of the book. Not only is it a useful and 
well-balanced, if very condensed, synthesis of patterns and trends in acculturation in 
Oceania, but it represents a stimulating application of the historian’s method. As 
previous paragraphs indicate, the theme is not that of a vain probing backward to hy- 
pothetical origins, but rather that of beginning with the earliest well-documented base 
and tracing reactions of known incidents and influences upward to the modern horizon. 
When applied with a nice blend of boldness and insight, such as Oliver’s, this method 
cannot give other than stimulating results. 

P. DRUCKER 
NAvy DEPARTMENT 
WasuHINcTON, D. C. 


Propheten in Afrika. KATESA SCHLOSSER. (426 pp. Albert Limbach Verlag, Braun- 
schweig, 1949.) 


Although Africa is not to be described as a crisis area today in the sense that we 
speak of Asia, for instance, as one, tensions below the surface in Africa are terrific. Any 
investigation of leaders, political or religious, and the movements they head, past or 
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present, may be a real contribution toward our further understanding of the problems 
to be faced in Africa as this tremendous continent plays its role in contemporary world 
affairs. 

The author of Propheten in Afrika states that the aim of her work is to investigate 
the religious and social-psychological backgrounds of the appearance of prophets and 
their movements, and to clarify their political motives and developments. A bibliog- 
raphy of some four hundred titles indicates the thoroughness with which the writer 
has searched the literature and brought together the scattered information on this topic. 
Although some source material was not available to the author, according to her own 
statement, and the reviewer misses in particular almost all of the more recent reports 
on such movements (which in all probability are not available in Germany at this 
time and whose absence therefore does not reflect upon the author’s thoroughness as a 
scholar), much of this lack is compensated for by the fact that the author has collected 
a good deal of information through personal correspondence with missionaries in the 
field. Thus information is offered which is not available elsewhere. 

The book is divided into three main sections dealing with, (a) prophets who arose 
from the old indigenous African religions, (b) prophets deriving from Islam in Africa, 
and (c) prophets who developed out of contacts with Christian missions in Africa. 
Under each heading the prophets and the movements which they headed are discussed. 
In the third section, the author points out that while the prophets were sometimes 
preachers trained by the Protestant missions or were catechists, and after the passing 
of a particular prophet the Protestant churches often gained large numbers of new ad- 
herents, the Catholic missions seem to have produced no prophets and were little 
affected by any such movements. 

In the Introduction the author takes issue with Hauer’s thesis that the basic 
difference between the indigenous soothsayer and the prophetic personality lies in the 
“type of their calling.” She also finds it false to accept the explanation that all prophets 
are psychopathic cases or, above all, that it is purely a desire for power and personal 
glory which motivates them. In conclusion, she states that the basic causes for the rise 
of prophetic movements are of an economic and political nature; and “exclusively re- 
ligious only in the rarest of cases.’’ The validity of the last phrase of the forgoing sen- 
tence, however, would seem to be questionable, for social, economic and political 
crises in Africa seem invariably to have religious revivals and enthusiasms as their 
counterpart in at least some segments of society. However, we can only agree with the 
author that information which might make a conclusive statement possible is lacking. 

Schlosser finds that all prophets win their followers by their powers of suggestion 
but that their most persuasive point is the hope they bring for material gains in the 
form of booty (characteristic especially of the Islamic prophets), winning back of land 
once possessed, or the recovery of former wealth. The questions whether these prophetic 
movements can in the future be prevented in the European colonies in Africa is an- 
swered in the negative. If these movements are the result of crisis situations, and they 
seem to be, then one is inclined to agree with Schlosser, except in those cases where the 
Africans have arrived at a state comparable to that of the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
where leaders and movements assume more predominantly political attributes. But 
even here the leaders and movements are not entirely free from those emotional ele- 
ments which also characterize the prophetic movements. 
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A question which the author does not raise, is: Are not both the contemporary 
political and prophetic movements but different stages in a reaction against Euro- 
pean dominance in Africa? Which stage is represented is not entirely a matter of 
either choice or chance so far as the African is concerned. In South Africa, for instance, 
where open political activity on the part of Africans is banned by the government, such 
activity may be carried on under the guise of religious movements. 

This reviewer is by no means a judge of German style of writing, but the English- 
speaking anthropologist interested in the prophetic movements in Africa might be 
interested to know that the book is written in what for the English-speaking reader is 
a clear, facile German. The book will be most useful when considered as a source book 
rather than as a theoretical study. Its extensive bibliography includes many foreign 
sources which, if available here at all, are most likely to escape our attention. 

H. E. Hause 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


The Tovar Calendar. An Illustrated Mexican Manuscript ca. 1585. Reproduced with a 
commentary and Handlist of Sources on the Mexican 365-day Year. GEORGE KUBLER 
and CHARLES GrBson. (82 pp., 18 ills., 14 plates, $6.00. Memoirs of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XI, New Haven, 1951.) 


The publication of the Tovar Calendar is a most welcome addition to the limited 
number of English studies on Mexican codices. It presents several commendable fea- 
tures which recommend it both to the student and to the specialist. 

In Part One the authors bring together a vast amount of carefully sifted material 
on the controversial relationships of the writings of Juan de Tovar, Joseph de Acosta, 
and Diego Duran. 

Part Two reproduces the Spanish text of the codex, with English translation in 
parallel columns. The accompanying hieroglyphic content of each plate is thoroughly 
discussed. Dealing, as the calendar does, with the eighteen indigenous months plus the 
nemotemi, the translation of the Spanish commentary offers additional information on 
the meaning of each month and its attendant ceremonies. 

Part Three discusses the correlation of the Christian and Mexican calendars. De- 
parting from an earlier concept of unitary correlation, the authors present the Tovar 
Calendar as evidence for regional differences in calendrical correlations. These differ- 
ences reflect a variety of year-beginnings: i.e. atemozxtli, tititl, izcalli, and others. This 
variation of year-beginnings then becomes a means of identifying native sources with 
regard to approximate geographical location, possible date of origin and historical] 
tradition. This whole question of correlation is receiving additional and continued 
study, and the present publication offers new material for comparative work. 

The book ends with a sizabie and workable list of source material, and with re- 
productions of the Tovar Calendar and other codices pertinent to the study. The work 
is sound, and the authors set a high standard of scholarship and editing. 

CuHarLEs E. DIBBLE 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Satt LAKE City, UTAH 
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LINGUISTICS 


Languages of the U.S.S.R. W. K. MAtTHeEws. (x, 179 pp., 13 figs., 5 maps, $3.50 

Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1951.) 

Matthews, who is now the professor of Russian in the University of London, has 
compiled an eminently useful reference work, encompassing the following groups of 
languages spoken in the U.S.S.R.: “Paleoasiatic” (the more accurate term “Paleo- 
siberian” would have been preferable); Uralic; Altaic; North and South Caucasian; 
and Indo-European, which here comprises chiefly the Balto-Slavic, Armenian, and 
Iranic sub-groups. A number of other languages, such as Asiatic Eskimo, might have 
been but are not discussed, because their “focus of characterization” lies outside Soviet 
frontiers. 

Serviceable features of the book include over-all maps of the languages and admin 
istrative divisions of the U.S.S.R., and several more detailed maps besides. The 
statistics given in Appendix II probably have low reliability, but doubtless no better 
estimates could at present be gathered. The bibliography is both more and less than 
adequate. On the one hand, it is notable for its uncommonly comprehensive listing of 
Russian sources (cited in Cyrillic script throughout) but, on the other hand, its em- 
phasis on the esoteric here and there—for instance, many Hungarian, Finnish, and 
Estonian references are given—seems pointless in a book evidently designed for Eng 
lish-speaking students. One very important item unaccountably missing appeared in 
this journal (Vol. 44, pp. 602-620, 1942). Had this paper been consulted, Ainu would not 
perhaps been included among the Paleosiberian languages. 

In an article published in 1947, Matthews had proposed a series of changes in the 
linguistic nomenclature of this area; these he has now “reluctantly” abandoned, but, I 
think, wisely, since no one appears to have been induced to change from standard 
practice. 

The book might well be adopted as an adjunct text of considerable utility in ethnol- 
ogy courses devoted to such culture areas as coincide or overlap with its scope. Not- 
withstanding certain minor idiosyncrasies of the author, his fine and wide linguistic 
scholarship assures the essential soundness of his compendium. 

THOMAS A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


PuysicaL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Origin and Evolution of Man. Cold Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative Biology, 
vol. 15. (xii, 425 pp., 3 pls., 53 figs. $7.00. The Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York.) 

The Cold Spring Harbor symposia, started in 1933, have come to occupy an im- 
portant place in the development of biology. Each volume, composed of papers pre 
pared by eminent scholars working in frontier fields, and oriented around some topic 
of strategic interest, represents a landmark in biological progress. The conditions of 
the symposia, whereby the participants live in close association for a week or so, 
swimming and eating and gossiping as well as listening to papers by one another, pro- 
vide an optimum environment for the exchange of ideas; and the intangible result of 
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this informal association of productive minds must be just as important as the annual 
volume of formal papers, though impossible to measure. 

The previous symposia have been concerned with topics primarily of biochemical 
or genetic interest. The fifteenth symposium, aimed at developing collaboration be- 
tween anthropologists and geneticists, thus represents a new departure. Dr. Demerec, 
the director of the Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory, had the assistance of Theodosius 
Dobzhansky and S. L. Washburn in planning the program. The program (and resulting 
book) were arranged around nine topics: Population as a Unit of Study (with papers by 
H. H. Strandskov, A. Buzzati-Traverso, F. P. Thieme); Origin of the Human Stock 
(A. H. Schultz, G. G. Simpson, S. L. Washburn); Classification of Fossil Men (T. D. 
McCown, T. D. Stewart, E. Mayr); Genetic Analysis of Racial Traits (I) (J. A. Béék, 
T. Kemp, J. V. Neel); (II), (W. S. Laughlin, J. N. Spuhler, G. W. Lasker); (IIT), (R. R. 
Race, A. E. Mourant, W. C. Boyd); Race Concept and Human Races (C. S. Coon, J. B. 
Birdsell, M. F. A. Montagu, B. Lundman, J. L. Angel); Constitution (G. M. Garn, 
C. C. Seltzer, W. H. Sheldon); and Perspectives of Future Research (Th. Dobzhansky, 
C. Kluckhohn and C. Griffith). The chairman of each session has written a short 
summary of the topic for his particular day, and the volume ends with a general 
summation by Curt Stern. These comments by the various chairmen give a continuity 
to the whole volume, and are a considerable element in making it something more than 
another hodge-podge of miscellaneous papers. 

The primary objective is to find a basis for understanding and collaboration between 
physical anthropologists and geneticists, and the volume will be of great importance to 
both of these groups of scientists. It has, however, a much wider significance, and I 
think all anthropologists and all biologists will profit by browsing through its pages. 
At first thought, one might wish that the coverage had been wider, particularly to 
include the cultural factors that surely have been so decisive in the “origin and evolu- 
tion of man”’; but such a broad coverage would have been unmanageable. From this 
volume, it is clear that working relationships really have been established between the 
physical anthropologists and the geneticists, and a symbiosis of this sort is probably 
the surest way of providing for the diffusion of general anthropological concepts into 
biology and vice-versa. The wider collaboration that must come will thus be built upon 
a strong foundation. 

This is not to imply that cultural concepts are ignored; the geneticists, as much as 
the anthropologists, show a constant awareness of the cultural contexts that influence 
population behavior in man, and the final paper by Kluckhohn and Griffith quite 
appropriately deals with cultural problems in explicit terms. 

Anthropology occupies a strategic position in being both a “natural science” and a 
“social science,” and it thus has the difficult function of reconciling studies of man as an 
animal with studies of man as a bearer of culture. This volume, it seems to me, repre- 
sents an important step in the development of that function. 

MARSTON BATES 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
New York, NEw York 
ARCHEOLOGY 


Turkey Foot Ridge Site: A Mogollon Village, Pine Lawn Valley, Western New Mexico. 
Pavut S. MARTIN and JoHN B. (159 pp., 64 figs., 4 tables, $2.75. Fieldiana: 
Anthropology, Vol. 38, No. 2, Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago, 1950.) 
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Sites of the Reserve Phase, Pine Lawn Valley, Western New Mexico. Paut S. MARTIN and 
Joun B. RINA.po. (174 pp., 78 figs., 3 tables, $3.00. Fieldiana: Anthropology, Vol. 
38, No. 3, Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago, 1950.) 


An Analysis of Culture Change in the Ackmen-Lowry Area. JouN B. Rinapo. (14 pp., 
2 figs., $.25. Fieldiana: Anthropology, Vol. 36, No. 5, Chicago Natural History 
Museum, Chicago, 1950.) 


The first two papers report on archeological work in the Pine Lawn Valley, of the 
Mogollon archeological area in Western New Mexico, during the 1948 and 1949 
seasons. This area is a likely one, due to the presence of early Cochise remains which 
promise information on the period of agricultural beginnings that are but sketchily 
known, and, due to its intermediate position between the Hohokam and Anasazi 
cultures, the early origins and interrelations of which are still unclear. The converg 
ing attention of expeditions from the Chicago Natural History Museum, Harvard 
University, and the University of Arizona on this area should soon fill these gaps; Bat 
Cave and the rich early cave deposits found by Martin and Rinaldo in 1950 have al- 
ready partially bridged them. 

These two reports demonstrate, as have the others of the Chicago Natural History 
Museum series on this region, the feasibility of keeping publication up to date with 
field work. The materials have been analyzed, are adequately described and illustrated. 
It seems doubtful whether the withholding of the finds for later incorporation in a 
magnum opus would have produced any clearer reporting; while summarization has 
been successfully presented season by season. 

The Reserve Phase report includes an essay on the history of social organization in 
the Pine Lawn Valley area, as tentatively reconstructed from archeological findings 
Evidence consists of trends in the size and number of rooms, and in the number of 
tools found per room through the phases of the sequence. Using inferences both from 
general and local ethnological findings, reconstructions of group size and organization 
are tried. In addition, evidence is adduced from the material culture as to changes in 
the subsistence base through time. Although major uncertainties in the interpretation 
of evidence leave the reviewer dubious as to the validity of certain parts of the recon 
struction, the data are excellently presented, and permit the reader to judge for him 
self. Certainly we need more exploratory studies along these lines. 

John Rinaldo’s brief reexamination of the collections from the Ackmen-Lowry area 
is of primary theoretical significance. It presents a well-reasoned and well-documented 
demonstration of the light which may be shed on culture change by the close chrono- 
logical ordering of archeological materials. The technique is not a new one, but has been 
too seldom rigorously applied. It leads to a close and certain relative dating of sites 
and their components from unstratified material. Such close time scales are indispen 
sable for the ultimate determination of cause and effect relations in culture change. A 
fascinating by-product of the study is a clear-cut archeological demonstration of the 
effects of differing uses of kivas and dwelling units (Figure 21; p. 102, paragraph j). 
Much published archeological material could with advantage be subjected to further 
analysis along these lines. 

GEorGE W. BRAINERD 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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A Study of Classic Maya Sculpture. TATIANA PROSKOURIAKOFF. (xi, 209 pp. 111 illus., 
$6.25 cloth, $5.75 papei. Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication 593, 
Washington, D. C., 1950.) 


This book “presents a method of stylistic analysis for use in estimating the relative 
dates of Maya monuments. The analysis consists of a morphological study of details, 
whose known occurrences are plotted in time and combined for any given monument 
to show the most probable period of its execution. General stylistic trends revealed by 
the study are discussed in relation to individual sculptures in a summary of the prog- 
ress and decline of the Classic Maya tradition. The final chapters deal with the sculp- 
ture of Yucatan and with the relation of other styles to the Classic Maya. A list of 
monuments with their estimated dates is included.” 

The abstract quoted above makes it clear that Proskouriakoff has, in her opinion, 
been doing a specialized job for the specialists, in the field of Maya prehistory, or those 
interested in the history of art. She has successfully consummated a painstakingly 
detailed research project which, in her own words, was “limited.’’ She feels so limited, 
in fact, that she writes, ““As a method of chronological estimate, the stylistic appraisal 
is at best only one line of evidence which should be supplemented by others.” Her chief 
contribution here has been to demonstrate by means of an analysis of the minutia of 
classic Maya art that there is a “certain coherence of development . . . (which) has an 
inherently dramatic structure, in which the tendency to more complex organization 
of the pattern is followed by the opposite trend of disintegration.”’ She further warns 
those who would analyze art styles that the successful approach is subjective, not ob- 
jective. 

One is appalled by the months of tedious, unremitting, painstaking work which 
lie behind this book. I, for one, wish the author could have recovered something 
startlingly new about which to wax enthusiastic. Her monotonous insistence that her 
study is “limited” and “subjective” and none too informative may be true, but I do 
not believe this restricted outlook is justified. In concept and method the book should 
exert an important influence on students outside the Maya field. 

Unfortunately, Miss Proskouriakoff sometimes writes repetitively and obscurely. 
However, the dozens of graphs, tables, and detailed sketches she provides are models of 
clarity in presentation. As is usual in a Carnegie publication, the editing, as well as 
the format and duplicating, is superb. 

Jesse D. JENNINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Satt Lake City, UTAH 


Archaeological Excavations in Fiji. E. W. Girrorp. (v, 99 pp., 2 appendices, 29 pls., 
4 figs., 7 diagrams, 27 tables, 3 maps, $1.50. Anthropological Records, vol. 13, no. 
3, University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951.) 


If we may judge from the work reviewed here, archeology in the South Pacific may 
be expected to develop apace, skipping the usual struggling first phases and stepping 
out from a serious, scientific beginning. Long known as the eastern outpost of a full- 
fledged ceramic-using culture, Fiji offers at once a positional (eastern Melanesian) 
and cultural (pottery making) starting block for archeological work. Gifford’s choice 
was based on these considerations. His publication, the results of six months’ survey 
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and excavation on the island, is perhaps not the first scientific archeological report 
from Melanesia, but it will prove to be a cornerstone for the structure of future work 
in the area. Ethnographic and ethno-historical material were gathered throughout the 
period, and Gifford has been successful in integrating the mythic-historic traditions 
and the archeology. 

A discussion of the partial excavation of the two sites worked forms the body of the 
paper. Methods are discussed, composition of the fill indicated, biological remains 
identified, and the meager burial remains are examined. Artifacts of marine calcareous 
materials, of stone, and finally of pottery are next described. A section on temporal and 
spatial relations concludes the body of the report. Appendix I, the Petrography of 
Pottery, by G. H. Curtis, highly specialized as it is, indicates the value of such a study. 
The data on the temper, suggestions as to its origin, and the like, could have been 
added to the picture of pre-contact Fijian ceramics in no other way. 

The cultural sequences that Gifford isolates depend entirely on his ceramic finds; 
the others were too few to support analysis. Three horizons appeared: two, an Early 
and Late, are well defined. The Late is characterized by heavy shell midden (all modern 
genera and species), incised and plain wares; the Middle, tentatively suggested at one 
site, by a preponderance of plain wares; and the Early by a lack of heavy shell midden 
and what Gifford calls relief wares—sherds decorated by stamping, by deep incising 
or gouging, by applique and by punching. Gifford stresses the fact that Fijian archeol- 
ogy, so far revealed, points definitely to the west. The known strong Polynesian 
influences from Tonga were superficial or late, or both. Evidences of cannibalism, the 
pig, the domestic fowl and the dog were all present in the Early period. Gifford’s use 
of sherd weighing instead of the more usual counting has been particularly enlightening. 
This reviewer found Gifford’s method and results most convincing. 

The site map (1) suggests further problems. The interior of the island and parts of 
the eastern and southern coasts are blank. The nearby Malolo Islands, long the seat of 
an extensive pottery industry, should yield information. It might be suggested that the 
use of more orthodox profiles than diagrams (2) and (5) would make simpler an under- 
standing of the composition of Gifford’s sites. One also misses a contour or full sketch 
map of the excavated sites, for map data are necessary for comparison of such aspects 
of culture as settlement formation. Of assistance, too, would be a graphing of some of 
the information presented in the extensive tabulations. Despite these omissions, a 
thoroughgoing attack has been made upon southern Oceanic archeology. The amount 
of work that Gifford did in a short six months and the fine reporting of it he provides 
will stand as a mark for others who will follow him into the area. 

DouGLAS OSBORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The Prehistory of Japan. GERARD J. Groot. Edited by Bertram S. Kraus. (xvii, 128 
pp., 58 pls., 11 figs., appendices, bibliography, index. $8.50. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1951.) 

This account by Father Groot, founder and editor of one of Japan’s post-war 
archeological journals, shows that Japanese prehistory, heretofore known poorly from 
very out-of-date sources in western languages, has been worked out in detail beyond 
that of any other East Asian area, thanks to intensive excavation and recent meth- 
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odological advances. After disposing of dubious evidence for Paleolithic habitation, the 
work describes remains of the Jémon Period, which date from perhaps the early 3rd 
Millennium B.c. to the 3rd century B.c. in western Japan, and lasted much longer in 
isolated northern Japan. Although few basic culture changes occur, variations in pot- 
tery have been analyzed into at least sixteen major periods, named “cultures,” grouped 
into five sub-periods: Proto-Jémon, Early, Middle, Later, and Final Jomon. 

The cultures almost throughout this period were sub-Neolithic, food-gathering 
groups often living on shellmounds and rarely found far inland, in contrast to their 
successors, the fully Neolithic Yayoi and Iron Age Tomb Periods. Apart from pottery, 
they possessed at first only a minimum of tools and weapons, but gradually came to 
make items such as beads, figurines, four-footed mortars, stone clubs, and several 
types of polished adzes and celts. Such changes are not particularly correlated with 
the sub-periods mentioned above, which are merely convenient points of reference 
in the developing continuum. Fifty-eight excellent photographic plates are none too 
many, however, to define the pottery types which proliferated during these over-all de- 
velopments. The credit which should go to various Japanese for these photographs, 
incidentally, is not acknowledged in the book. 

Although adequate as a description, this work falls short of presenting a satisfactory 
interpretation of the period, as must any work which does not go beyond present 
Japanese thinking. Various Jémon traits are strongly regionalized, with suggestions of 
being influenced from different outside sources. Yet it is the Kwant6 area regionalisms, 
most extensively excavated, which become standard, making Japanese prehistory a 
prehistory of the Kwanté area, with comparative reference to other regions. Moreover, 
specific pottery types are not named separately. All the remains of a site are known 
simply as culture “A” or “B”, etc., which prevents effective study of trait exchanges 
and intrusions. Father Groot, unfortunately, has not overcome this handicap of present- 
day Japanese procedure. 

Much greater weakness is shown in his attempts to establish relations outside of 
Japan. His sources are limited; thus, he leans most heavily on the work of Heine- 
Geldern and Menghin for Asiatic and European comparisons. In addition, besides oc- 
casionally misinterpreting these sources, he repeatedly disregards time and space dis- 
crepancies, committing methodological errors that make his comparative sections a 
distinct liability in a book which is otherwise as commendable as the status of ar- 
cheological research permits. 

In reworking the manuscript, the editor, Betram Kraus, has followed American 
usage for archeological terminology wherever possible. This makes it possible for even 
a hasty perusal of the pages and plates to bring intriguing flashes of recognition to those 
whose archeological experience is in North America. A variety of decorative techniques 
besides ““Jémon” (cord-marking) are used: simple and complicated stamping, incising, 
shell-scraping, punctation, embossing, application of fillets, and even sculpturing. 
Early fiber-temper and later cord-marked “‘Hopewellian”’ zone decoration are only two 
of the items which should give Americanists a special interest in this book, the only 
up-to-date English language survey of early Japanese prehistory. 

RICHARD K. BEARDSLEY 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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OTHER 
Cooperation among Animals with Human Implications by W. C. ALLEE. (233 pp., 5 
plates, 48 figures, $3.50, Henry Schuman, New York, 1951.) 


Methodology and Techniques for the Study of Animal Societies by J. P. Scott, Joun B 
C. R. CARPENTER, N. E. T. J. L. FULier, 
LEONARD J. Goss, LAWRENCE IRVING, BERNARD F. Riess, T. C. SCHNEIRLA, and 
Joun W. Scorr. (119 pp., $2.50, Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
Vol. 51, art. 6, pp. 1001-1122, New York, 1951.) 


Of Societies and Men by Cary P. HaAskrs. (xiv, 282 pp., $4.50, W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1951.) 


rhe first two books listed above contain descriptions of recent work done by psy 


chologists and biologists in the study of animal societies. Their discriminations and 
methods are essentially simple. They require little in the way of immediate interpreta 
tion on the part of those making use of them and thus offer the possibility that two 
nvestigators describing the same phenomena will produce very similar data. It is not 
suggested that use of these or similar methods by anthropologists in studying human 
groups will solve all problems and answer all questions, but they can provide a firm 
basis for further development. If certain basic kinds of social behavior can be recog 
nized in practically all vertebrate groups, as seems to be the case, it is not unlikely that 
they can be recognized in human societies and that they have some importance there 
\nthropologists with their interest in the physical evolution of man and his phylogenic 
relationships should not be so inclined to cling to notions of man’s essential otherness 
s to feel antagonistic to the view that man’s societies, however complex, have some- 
thing in common with those of other animals. 

Allee’s book is a revised and amplified edition of his earlier book, The Social Life of 
{ximals. It is probably the best single reference for a summary of the present status 
of animal sociology. After a brief historical introduction he discusses effects apparent 
n individual organisms resulting simply from their physical nearness to each other 
the effects of various degrees of crowding on rate of growth, mortality and birth rates, 
rate of recovery from injury, and so on. A careful reading of these pages makes it 
clear that one cannot talk of mere crowds, mere herds, or mere aggregations of animals 
In later chapters, work done on group behavior is summarized, including studies on 
territoriality and the social facilitation of work, feeding, and learning. Beginning with 
Schjelderup-Ebbe’s studies, experiments in and studies of the organization of animal 
groups are described, including the establishment of dominance, the formation of 
hierarchies, and the occurrence of leadership. The concluding chapters on human 
implications are disappointing, as Prof. Allee does not carry over into his discussion 
of human social behavior the same objectivity which characterizes his own studies 
of animal societies and his descriptions of the similar studies of others. 

Methodology and Techniques for the Study of Animal Societies contains the following 
collection of papers: “General Plans and Methodology for Field Studies of the Natu 
ralistic Behavior of Animals’”’ by C. R. Carpenter, ““The Social Behavior of Dogs and 
Wolves: an Illustration of Sociobiological Systematics” by J. P. Scott, ‘““The Relation 
ship between Observation and Experimentation in the Field Study of Behavior” by 
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T. C. Schneirla, “Measurement of Some Physiological Reactions to Arctic Conditions” 


by Laurence Irving, “Instruments for the Measurement of Physiological Reactions ao. 
of Unrestrained Animals” by J. L. Fuller, “Effects of Nutrition and Diseases on Experi- fail 
: mental Animals” by Leonard J. Goss, ““A Study of the Phylogenetic or Comparative lena 
Behavior of Three Species of Grouse” by John W. Scott, “Social Life and the Indi- Haski 
vidual among Vertebrate Animals” by N. E. Collias, “The Isolation of Factors of dn « 
Learning and Native Behavior in Field and Laboratory Studies” by Bernard F. en out 
Riess, ‘“Techniques for Observing Bird Behavior under Natural Conditions” by John a gres 
T. Emlen, and “The Study of Wild Animals under Controlled Conditions” by John up by 
B. Calhoun. All of these should be of some interest to anthropologists. Several of them lly 


should be of special interest. Tt 
Thus, Scott’s paper on “The Social Behavior of Dogs and Wolves” is noteworthy, 


first, because it is a comparative study in some ways resembling similar studies made — 
by anthropologists; second, because it demonstrates the amount and kind of material snit t 
that can be obtained by observation; and third, because of its entertaining suggestions outta 
as to why dogs are attractive to men and so came to be domesticated by them. are 
Schneirla’s paper on “‘The Relationship between Observation and Experimentation a qua: 
in the Field Study of Behavior” should be required reading. Some social scientists are oll ane 
unnecessarily apologetic because the phenomena they study cannot be brought into 
the laboratory for examination. Schneirla points out there is no clear break between CL 
laboratory and field techniques and that the laboratory, as a matter of fact, is simply C 
*‘a limited and controllable field.”” Furthermore, control measures are not limited to 
the laboratory. A systematic field worker can and does exercise many controls. Schneirla The I 
emphasizes the use of observation and the repeated checking of observations and col 
describes methods of record-taking and of the establishment of different kinds of con- Ur 
trols, many of which are applicable by any student of social behavior in the field. Th 
“Social Life and the Individual among Vertebrate Animals” by N. E. Collias oneiies 
covers much of the same material on group organization in animals summarized by “This 
Allee in his book, but with considerable difference in emphasis. It is interesting to note onlin 
that after reviewing the literature on experiments and field studies in the social behavior region 
of animals, Collias concludes that “‘ . . . those methods which have furthest advanced Sevene 
our understanding of animal societies in the recent past have been the more precise, Ameri 
quantitative, and continued programs which have focussed on individual differences enn. 
in behavior at critical times and paid little attention to traditional interdisciplinary onae | 
boundaries.” politic 


The book and papers so far discussed have been largely concerned with the results Ri 
obtainable by observation and experiment and with the methods used to obtain such 


results. The apparent lack of a broad philosophical background to such an approach nse 
will perhaps be offensive to some social scientists, who may feel this to be representative escap 
of a sort of simple behaviorism having no profound and significant philosophic implica- Scan 
tions. An answer to this is that all general theories which have held up and been found ceoune 
to be useful and are considered far-reaching in their implications have been developed popul 
from a series of facts painstakingly assembled and ordered (inspiration playing its dem 
part here) and the ordering tested against further facts. By way of illustration it should devel 
be enough to refer to the general theories of Darwin, Newton, or Einstein. tende 

That general theories with philosophic and human implications can be developed pa 


from experiments in and studies of animal behavior is suggested by Of Societies and s the 
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Men by Caryl P. Haskins. As Vannevar Bush carefully points out in his introduction, 
this is not a scientific, but a highly speculative book. The speculations, however, are 
based on and drawn from many careful and detailed studies of the social behavior of 
insects, and to a lesser extent of more primitive and more highly evolved organisms 
Haskins notes two basic trends exemplified in the evolution of organisms and of socie 
ties, a drive toward complexity and a drive toward integration. In social evolution 
he notes a third trend, one toward a reversal of the trend toward complexity, toward 
a greater over-all simplicity and sharper specialization. Each point he makes is backed 
up by interesting and abundant accounts of the social behavior of some group of organ 
isms. Parallels in human societies are frequently pointed out. 

The weakness of argument by parallels of this kind has frequently been pointed 
out, but here, where the parallels are related to broad uniformities induced from 
an abundance of data, the argument by parallels begins to be something rather different 
and not unimpressive. It may be that philosophizing is simply the systematic rationali 
zation of what the philosopher already believes. If so, it is, nevertheless, comforting to 
find one’s own beliefs in democratic society so well rationalized, and bolstered by such 
a quantity of factual material. It should give ethnologists interested in the evolution 
of societies a good deal to think about. 

CHARLES F. HaArpino, III 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR RESEARCH IN HUMAN ORGANIZATION 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


The Lonely Crowd. A Study of Changing American Character. Davip RIESMAN, it 
collaboration with REvEL DENNEY and NATHAN Glazer. (373 pp., $4.00. Yal 
University Press, New Haven, 1951.) 

The first paragraph of Reisman’s preface is quoted below because it will give th 
reader a better idea of what his book is about than anything this reviewer could say: 
“This book is about ‘character’ in the contemporary scientific sense of ‘social-character’ 

the patterned uniformities of learned response that distinguish men of different 
regions, and groups. It is a book about the nature of the processes that produce dif 
ferences in character of Americans, Frenchmen, Pueblo Indians and so on; of northern 

Americans and scuthern Americans; of middle-class Americans and lower-class Ameri 

cans. Furthermore, it is a book about the way in which certain social character types, 

once they are formed at the knee of society, are then deployed in the work, play, 
politics, and child-rearing activities of adult life.”’ 

Riesman, like Fromm begins his analysis with the technologically underdeveloped 
phases of culture, linking his definitions of character to three aspects of the demographic 
growth curve. His reasoning is that the supply and demand of human beings cannot 
escape being a determinant in character formation. On the lower end of the demographic 
S-curve with high growth potential one finds “tradition-directed”’ people, employing 
shame as a means of social control; in the transitional stage accompanying rapid 
population growth, goals are internalized early in life and produce “inner-directed”’ 
character, with guilt as the principal means of control; “incipient population decline 
develops in its typical members a social character whose conformity is insured by their 
tendency to be sensitized to the expectations and preferences of others.” “Other 
directed”’ is the term used for this type; anxiety, or rather the avoidance of anxiety, 
is the principal means of control. 
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These three broad types are analyzed under the rubrics of enculturation, politics, 
economics, work and play, and the relationships to self and others. Whether one 
agrees with Reisman or not, only the most pedantically isolated could deny that his 
work includes a number of penetrating observations and insights into recent changes 
in American life. His method of analysis is unique among the recent studies in character. 
Its immediate significance to different readers will be largely determined by their own 
interests as well as the goals they have set for themselves; but for the social scientist 
it presents a number of hypotheses for testing, and certainly those who are concerned 
with American culture should not ignore it. As one of a number of theoretical fram«¢ 
works in which to cast the complex events that lead up to our present, Reisman’s 
is perhaps the simplest and therefore the easiest to convey to an unsophisticated 
audience. It is therefore a welcome addition to the repertoire of those of us who have 
need, from time to time, to explain the rudiments of social psychology and anthro- 
pology to the non-specialist. 

The idea of phrasing character in terms of tradition and inner- and other-directed- 
ness, avoids the moral connotations of some studies, at least in part because the 
categories are so general as to include both the “good” and the “bad,” regardless of 
the basis on which man determines these qualities. 

Reisman points his own way towards expansion of his work when he suggests that 
those who seek “autonomy” are likely to be restricted in that autonomy to their leisure 
time and that how they spend their leisure time, “presents them with new potentialities 

and new hazards.”’ We can look forward to the results of additional studies in leisure 
E. T. HALt, Jr. 
FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Rural Social Systems: A Textbook in Rural Sociology and Anthropology. CHARLES P. 
Loomis and J. ALLAN BEEGLE. (xxvii, 873 pp., 208 figs., 74 tables, $6.75. Prentice- 
Hall Sociological Series, New York, 1950.) 


The subtitle of this text might mislead some anthropologists, who would find 
nothing “anthropological” about the volume. This observation is only pertinent for 
those students of society whose interests lie in the sorts of data, methods and analytic 
techniques traditionally associated with cultural anthropology. There is, of course, 
a core of theoretical interest which is held in common by anthropology and sociology 
and which naturally tends to be emphasized in a joint department, such as that at 
Michigan State College, to the staff of which both authors belong. Yet even in handling 
this common theoretical core, the text makes little use of such familiar conceptual 
devices as life-cycle, yearly round and culture contact. The copious footnotes, however, 
do refer to studies organized around such frames of reference. 

Interdisciplinary interest, particularly characteristic of the senior author, is apparent 
in the text and has brought something significant to rural sociology. In the foreword, 
Carl Taylor points out that most courses in this field have had a descriptive rather 
than scientific orientation and that even rural research has usually been supported 
only when the findings give promise of immediate usefulness to practical action pro 
grams. To this situation, Rural Social Systems brings a theoretical outlook and the 
belief that such a view has utility to administrators. 

The central analytic concept gives the volume its title. A social system is defined 
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so as to embrace either a specific social group or a social structure in the abstract. 
Such definition has the tactical advantage of permitting the authors to discuss struc- 
tural theory concerning groups on which county agents and soil conservationists can 
put their fingers. Students are introduced to Toennies’ concepts of Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellschaft, which are set up as polar types of a continuum. Various social groups 
are placed along this line, by means of jury ratings, and social values are discussed 
in terms of it. Particularly novel treatment is given the early parts of the text, espe- 
cially that on the function of religion, the discussion of clique, neighborhood and 
community, and the presentation of stratification. These sections make significant use 
of the works of many anthropologists who have concerned themselves with modern 
society. Informal social systems are strikingly demonstrated by sociograms, the valu- 
able descriptive device which Loomis has pioneered. 

The text also performs the required task of describing the majoroutlines of the Ameri- 
can rural scene. The complexity and regional diversity of modern society requires 
statistical treatment, here represented in copious charts and tables. The latter half 
of the volume, dealing with educational, political and service agencies, follows some- 
what more traditional lines of presentation. 

HorACE MINER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


The Burden of Egypt. Joun A. Witson. (xix, 332 pp., 32 figs., $6.00. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951.) 


Wilson’s The Burden of Egypt constitutes a significant, stimulating, and highly 
impressive contribution to Egyptian history and culture. It is not intended to be a 
detailed factual history of ancient Egypt, but rather an interpretative analysis of a 
selected group of data in the light of environmental controls, psychological attitudes, 
and spiritual drives. The book should prove of interest and value to the anthropologist, 
no matter what his particular specialty. 

As Wilson sees it, the fundamentally creative period in Egyptian history was 
that of the Old Kingdom (about 2700-2200 B.c.); its dominant spiritual concept was 
that of divine kingship, and its major material achievement was the “eternal” pyramid. 
The Old Kingdom ended in a period of political turmoil, and the First Intermediate 
Period which followed (about 2200-2050 B.c.) saw Egypt’s “first illness.”” This period 
was particularly noteworthy for a spiritual response which led to the “discovery of 
higher moral values to take the place of the shattered materialistic values,” for it was 
this “time of troubles’? which witnessed the development of a “social conscience” 
and tended to bring about a “democratic” way of life. But in the course of the succeed- 
ing Middle Kingdom (about 2050-1800 B.c.) the pharaohs, the “good shepherds,” 
proved to be successful and effective rulers, and as a result the ideals of equality and 
justice blurred and faded and the king once again became a god. There followed the 
“great humiliation,” the Second Intermediate Period (about 1800-1550 B.c.) when 
Egypt fell into the hands of the foreign invaders known as Hyksos. Egypt now lost 
her underlying sense of security and developed what might be termed an inferiority 
complex, which was compensated by an aggressive drive for expansion and “far 
frontiers.” As a result, the Eighteenth Dynasty (about 1550-1325 B.c.) saw Egypt 
change from a religion- and tradition-bound “folk society” to one strongly secular 
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and cosmopolitan. The conflict between the “traditionalist” and “modernist” forces 
came to a climax with the revolution of the great heretic and iconoclast, Akhenaton, 
who embraced, practiced, and propagandized the worship of the sun-disk, with its 
spirit of universalism and naturalism. The revolution, however, proved abortive, 
and soon the forces of reaction were again in the saddle. Some of the pharaohs of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties (about 1325-1100 B.c.) again tried valiantly to 
revive the empire, but without noteworthy success. After 1100 B.c. Egypt, now a “broken 
reed,” sought to compensate for its “inglorious” present by “the blind and ritualistic 
worship” of its deeply revered past. 

As is evident from the preceding résumé, brief and oversimplified as it is, not a few 
of Wilson’s premises and conclusions are subjective and speculative, as Wilson himself, 
a scholar of model integrity, does not tire of repeating in the course of his arguments. 
Moreover, there are certain aspects of his approach to the sources which are not 
altogether acceptable from the anthropological point of view. He seems overly prone 
to moralize and judge. He does not always define his more fundamental terms. Although 
much of the evidence utilized throughout the book consists of written literary docu- 
ments, he nowhere presents a critical evaluation of their limited scope and character; 
it is well worth noting, for example, that the available written material is the result 
of accidental discovery and need by no means be fully representative of Egyptian 
life and thought. But whether he agrees with Wilson’s major syntheses or not, the 
anthropologist will find the book informative and stimulating. 

One of the more interesting problems discussed by Wilson at the very end of the 
book concerns what might be termed the “legacy” of Egypt and Mesopotamia to 
Western culture, particularly through their influence on the Hebrews and the Greeks. 
It is common knowledge that, for reasons not too hard to fathom, Orientalists have 
in the past shown a tendency to exaggerate the importance of Egyptian and Meso- 
potamian contributions to world history and civilization. It is therefore agreeably 
refreshing to follow Wilson’s detailed, logical arguments leading up to the conclusion 
that, by and large, the earlier civilizations contributed very little to the shaping of 
Greek and Hebrew culture. Nevertheless, one cannot help feeling that Wilson has 
swung too far in the opposite direction, primarily because he seems not to realize and 
appreciate the dynamics of the subtle and complex processes of cultural diffusion. 

SAMUEL NOAH KRAMER 
UNIVERSITY MusEUM 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Brazil: Portrait of Half a Continent. Edited by T. LYNN SmitH and ALEXANDER 
MARCHANT. (viii, 466 pp., 50 illus., 30 tables. $5.75. The Dryden Press, New York, 
1951.) 

This handsomely published volume is a series of contributions growing out of a 
special summer session in 1948 of the Institute for Brazilian Studies of Vanderbilt 
University. Smith is a rural sociologist interested particularly in demography and 
land tenure; Marchant is an historian specializing in Brazil and Latin America. The 
volume reflects thoroughly the areal point of view which motivated its writing and 
also its institutional background. To the reviewer’s knowledge, the book is the best 
thing of its kind on Brazil. 

Brazil is dealt with by eighteen regional specialists, including the editors, who 
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present the following aspects in articles which average about 20-30 pages each: His- 
torical unity (Marchant), physical geography (Sternberg), cultural regions (James), 
Indian heritage (Wagley), Negro (Ramos), demography (Smith), rural life (Schmidt), 
urban Brazil (Rios), immigration and assimilation (Willems), economic bases (Carlson), 
industrialization (Vieira), international trade (Carlson), Brazilian family (CAndido), 
education (Carneiro Leado), religion and the church (Bastide), politics, law and govern 
ment (Anyda Marchant), social legislation (Freitas Marcondes), literature (Thomas), 
music and art (de Jong). Approximately half of the contributors are Brazilians—public 
officials, intellectuals, academicians—and all contributors have rich, first-hand experi 
ence in Brazil of the subjects they treat. The range of topics is good, and in general 
the quality of the summaries is high. For those somewhat read in Brazilian materials, 
there is some traveling of paths already well-worn and with guides already familiar, 
but most of this is probably unavoidable. It is not preponderant. The various special 
ties are so presented as to be comprehended easily by the non-specialist, and some 
useful and telling points of synthesis are offered. 

Of especial interest to anthropologists concerned with Latin America is Wagley’s 
chapter on the Indian heritage, in which the predominant cultural influence of the 
Cupi-Guarani in Brazil and the continuing process of Indian detribalization are ex 
amined. Ramos’ chapter on the Negro emphasizes the relative absence of the color 
line, present-day African cults, differential survival of various tribal and ethnic streams 
from Africa. In the section on rural life, Schmidt deals briefly with the subsistence 
culture of Brazil’s approximation of the Spanish-American mestizo, the caboclo. 
Willems’ comments summarize much of his own work on German, Polish, Italian, 
and Japanese immigrant acculturation in Brazil. Candido’s sketch of the significant 
modern structural, functional, and ‘‘moral” shifts away from the basic patriarchal 
family pattern of colonial Portugal is particularly valuable, since little on the subject 
has previously been available—in English, at least, if not Portuguese as well. 

Each specialist pursues his own topic independently, but there is enough awareness 
of what is of interest in neighboring fields that the result is, if not “integrated” in some 
ideal sense, still not atomistic. On the whole, the work can be considered as a good 
argument for the inter-disciplinary and area approach, though it is interesting to 
speculate whether the rather catholic intellectual interests of the Brazilian partici 
pants—like other Latin intellectuals—may not itself be a part of the fair integrative 


‘ 


success of the work. More such “surveys” from other areas would certainly be welcome, 
not only to area specialists but particularly to outsiders. The book will probably be 
considered essential for Latin America area work, other than highly specialized studies 
of the subjects represented 
James B. WATSON 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missour! 


The United States and Japan. Epwin O. REISCHAUER. (xviii, 357 pp., 2 maps, 4 appendi 
ces, $4.00. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1950.) 


This is the best general book on modern Japan. While including the point of view 
and much of the findings of cultural anthropology on Japanese society, Professor 
Reischauer offers no ethnological fossil, but a live, realistic, and humane picture of 
the contemporary Japanese nation and its geographic, economic, political, social, 
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and psychological foundations. Historical roots and recent events are adequately and 
skillfully treated. The book is packed with succinct, sharp descriptions and analyses 
of aspects of Japanese life which exceed in precision and sheer informativeness anything 
previously offered. These analyses are not isolated, but are meaningfully woven into 
a general interpretive fabric—as, for example, in the description of the written language 
and its problems (pp. 152-156) as a phase of the more general question of Japanese 
cultural features which become convenient in the ideological consolidation of authority. 

In an unassuming way this book points up an important innovation in the intellec- 
tual approach to the conduct of American foreign policy. Appearing in the State De- 
partment’s employment of social scientists, and in the training of Foreign Service 
officers, the approach consists of an attempt to incorporate the findings of modern social 
science into the background of diplomatic activity. Substantially this means that a total 
perspective of the national society concerned is subsumed in the competency of the 
officer—not merely the economic and political aspects. 

Such a perspective means a furtherance of understanding the officer’s own culture 
as well as the “foreign” 
Reischauer’s appraisal of the interaction of Americans and Japanese in the Occupa- 
tion. Another desirable product of the fusion of social science and diplomatic activity 
is the placing of historical facts in a social and cultural framework. The author's 
sharp treatment of democratic and totalitarian tendencies in Japanese social history 
is a case in point. 

Anthropologists may show primary interest in Part III, The Japanese Character. 
The interpretations here are on the whole fresh and are realistically presented. The 


one in which he finds himself. This is well exemplified in Dr. 


basic, and sound, lineaments of Benedict’s portrait of Japanese patterns are visible. 
A major disappointment to the reviewer, however, was the author’s unqualified 
acceptance of the “ 
one of the less appealing contributions of Benedict, and an overly-facile verbalization 
which confuses the emotional response of the individual with the variant social tech- 
niques of producing conformity in behavior. 

In general, there is a lack of sociological analysis in the book, which in general only 
reflects the scarcity of such work on Japan. What there is—as, for example, the analysis 
of “feudal” social relationships in the Japanese economy (pp. 86-87)—is refreshing, and 


shame vs. guilt” doctrine—Japan has a “shame” culture—that is 


provides more data on status and interpersonal relationships than have previous 
authors. 

Dr. Reischauer furnishes a full and coherent explanation of the amazing rapidity 
of Japanese Westernization (Chapt. 9, Change and Conflict). He observes that the native 
soil was thoroughly prepared by attitudinal receptivity to borrowing, by Western- 
type legal concepts, nascent capitalism, and highly centralized political authority, not 
to mention the presence of an educated, aggressive, but dispossessed class, the samurai. 
The outcome of Japan’s Westernization was a society with all the basic modern national 
problems and conflicts. As the author states, “ 
detail . . . [has] been removed, the stark outlines of the picture bear an all too clear 
resemblance to the major outlines of Western history in recent decades” (pp. 202-203). 
This not only in “cultural” contexts, but in the struggle between democracy and totali- 
tarianism. 

Thus Japan chose industrialism and exports, mass education and an integrated 
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modern society, and carried these out in an increasingly authoritarian atmosphere. 
All the modern consequences followed: large population, political struggle, cash 
economy, to name but the most obvious. In no way has Japan’s defeat altered the 
central demographic-economic-political facts; on the contrary, with the population 
confined to the four islands, it has only intensified them. Dr. Reischauer is accordingly 
not overly-optimistic about Japan’s future. If world markets should fail her, and if 
the innovations and changes introduced by the Occupation fail to provide security, 
or if America refuses economic aid, Japan will have little choice but to come to terms 
with the prevailing, totalitarian power in Asia. This will about finish American prestige 
and power in East Asia, as well as to re-introduce totalitarianism to Japan. Among 
other things, this highlights the need for more research into the fundamentals of 
Japanese social-economic and power systems, and perhaps less on the ethnohistorical 
and psychocultural aspects. 
Joun W. BENNETT 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
CoLumBus, OHIO 


Book Norges 


The Beginnings of Diplomacy: A Sociological Study of Intertribal and International Relations. 
RAGNAR NUMELIN. (372 pp., $12.00. Philosophical Library, New York, 1950.) 


The author believes it possible “to prove that Diplomacy . . . can be traced to primitive sur 
roundings, and its roots may just as well be sought among the stone age inhabitants of Australia, 
the island dwellers of Oceania, the primitive peoples in Asia, the Negroes of Africa, and the In- 
dians of North and South America. . . . ” With this assumption, he discusses various segments of 
society: family, clan, tribe, nation and their relationships to the “Beginnings of Diplomacy.” 
He attempts to relate trade, markets, envoys, to diplomacy in war and peace, and unconsciously 
perhaps distorts the meaning of his data. Numelin’s failure springs from the impossibility of 
utilizing comparative data to locate the “Beginnings of Diplomacy.” Fragments of data surrounded 
by philosophical sophistry cannet be substituted for connected and inter-related facts. His limita- 
tions become more evident because of faulty editing. He refers to South American groups as living 
in North America; he uses unfortunate terminology such as “warlike mentality,” “savage stages”; 
and utilizes phraseology applicable only to western culture. The book is recommended to those 
who wish to screen the wheat from the chaff. (GrorcEe S. SNyDERMAN) 


Le Héros Civilisateur. Harry TEGNAEvS. (224 pp., 7 charts. Studia Ethnographica Upsaliensia, IT, 
Stockholm, 1950.) 


The author states that he has set himself the task of describing the mythical, cultural and 
social role of culture heroes, and of showing from the sociological point of view how in certain 
African tribes the legends of the culture heroes explain the development of social differentiation. 
He also indicates that he intends to follow the thesis of Park and Burgess in showing how myth 
functions as a social control. The study is made by area, the first chapter dealing with the mythol- 
ogy of some of the tribes of the Volta, Upper Niger and West Atlantic, the second with the area 
designated by the author as “the East Atlantic” which includes, among others, the Ashanti, 
Dahomeans, Ewe, and Yoruba; the third, with the central and eastern Sudan; the fourth, with the 
Nilotes, Hamito-Nilotes, the Bantu of the northeast and the area of the Great Lakes; the fifth, 
with the Congo, Angola-Zambesi, Madagascar and South Africa. The work brings together a con- 
siderable amount of significant mythological material, but the author fails to make the most of it. 
Most disconcerting are his conclusions, which do’ not follow logically from his statement in the 
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introduction as to what the work purports to do. These are concerned mainly with suggesting 
certain possible historical connections or relations between the several areas, none of which the 
author proves to the satisfaction of this reader, nor apparently to his own. (H. E. Hause) 


Studies in Leadership. Edited by ALvin W. GouLpDNER. (xvi, 736 pp., $5.00. Harper and Brothers, 

New York, 1950.) 

Studies in Leadership consists of 31 essays, most of them not previously published, by 34 
authors, together with comments by the editor. Most of the authors are younger American so 
ciologists, with one or two psychologists and some names familiar in anthropological circles: Lloyd 
Warner, William F. Whyte, and Alexander Leighton. The intellectual heritage largely stems from 
Max Weber; to a lesser extent from Freud, Marx, Mannheim and Durkheim. [t is a part of the 
movement to understand the character of forma] organization; the social components of roles, the 
nature of decision making; and the place of leadership in the matrix of the total social situation. 
Thus the concept of leadership emerges from the fundamentally biological idea of “the natural 
leader,” found in American sociology of a generation ago, to a many-faceted problem, involving an 
understanding of the socio-cultural setting, the varieties of leadership, and the reciprocal relation- 
ship between role of leadership and personality. The book treats empirically only problems of 
modern American society, and thus does not take advantage of cross-cultural reference, but it does 
concern itself with leadership in a variety of settings: informal groups, associations, bureaucracy, 
military and political entities, and unions. (WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT) 


Cherokee Dance and Drama. FRANK G. Speck and LEONARD Broom in collaboration with WILL 

West Lone. (xv, 106 pp., 12 figs., 22 pls., $2.50. University of California Press, Berkeley and 

Los Angeles, 1951.) 

One of Frank Speck’s last works, this fills a significant chapter in Eastern Cherokee ethnol- 
ogy. The approach to the subject is twofold. On one hand a series of descriptions of dances that 
are now or have been recently given is presented. The movements of each step are described in 
detail, and many are illustrated with unique, clearly illustrated figures. When ethnohistorical data 
are available, comparisons are made with the same dance as given in the past. On the other hand, 
the cultural matrix of each dance or ceremony is also given full attention. Symbolic implications 
are discussed, and myths often illustrate the origin of dances. Equipment and paraphernalia are 
detailed, the latter being depicted in a series of good illustrations. The masked “Booger” dance is 
given most attention. The performers are caricatures of Europeans in dress and behavior, acting 
in an awkward, lewd and menacing fashion. The authors note the parallel with historic masked 
dramas of Spanish America, and speculate that “It might even be possible to relate the Booger 
Dance to the expeditions of De Soto, 1540-1542, and Pardo, 1565-1567. The dance may very 
well possess elements of a mechanism compensatory for national decay and military and cultural 
defeat.” The attractive format of this book deserves special mention. (Joun M. Goccry) 


Hoof Rattles and Girls’ Puberty Rites in North and South America. HAROLD E. Driver and S. H. 
RIESENBERG. (ii, 31 pp. University of Indiana Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, 
Memoir No. 4, International Journal of American Linguistics, Baltimore, 1950.) 


The authors test Nordenskiold’s marginal hypothesis—that North and South American 
marginal parallels represent survivals of an earlier culture that was replaced in the central 
areas—by exhaustively examining the distribution of the use of the hoof rattle in girls’ puberty 
rites. In terms of the total distribution of girls’ puberty rites and the use of hoof rattles, a very low 
correlation is found between the two traits. This low correlation and the great amount of varia- 
tion in the forms and functions of the rattle in North and South America lead to the conclusion 
that there is no significant association between the two traits, and that they do not belong together 
in an old stratum of culture once widespread over the Americas. The authors believe it is time to 
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reexamine the ninety-odd other traits whose distributions have been cited in support of the mar- 
ginal hypothesis. (DONALD COLLIER) 


Vilitary Life in Dakota. The Journal of Philippe Régis de Trobriand. Translated and edited by 
Lucite M. Kane. (xxv, 395 pp., 12 illus., 1 map, index. $7.50. Alvord Memorial Commission, 
St. Paul, Minn., 1951.) 


From summer 1867 to spring 1869, Colonel de Trobriand commanded three military posts in 
what today is North Dakota. Although this sophisticated Frenchman’s journal is most noteworthy 
for its lucid description of the deadly monotony of Army life at an isolated post far beyond the 
frontier of white settlement, it also contains firsthand observations of the condition of the Indians 
at a time when their traditional hunting culture had become seriously threatened by the contrac- 
tion of the buffalo range. De Trobriand knew the hostile Sioux as beggars and occasional murderers 
of detached parties of couriers rather than as hunters and warriors. He was no Indian-hater, but 
his sympathy for even the friendly Arikara, Mandan and Hidatsa was tempered by his impatience 
with their indolence in the face of starvation. De Trobriand’s own drawings of western military 
posts, employed as illustrations in this book, are historically significant. (Joun C. Ewers) 


The Cheyenne in Plains Indian Trade Relations, 1795-1840. Joseru JABLOw. (ix, 100 pp., 2 maps, 
$2.50. American Ethnological Society, Monograph XIX. J. J. Augustin, New York, 1951.) 


Traders and explorers frequently mentioned the Cheyenne Indians in their writings during 
the period 1795-1840. However, their contacts with that tribe were uniformly brief, and their ob- 
servations were limited primarily to their trading activities. These sources appear to justify 
Jablow’s thesis that trade was the dominant factor influencing Cheyenne tribal movements and 
intertribal relations. Any quarrel with this thesis must be based upon the relative inadequacy of 
the representation of other factors in the source materials. Jablow’s detailed characterization of 
the trade between nomadic and horticultural] tribes on the Upper Missouri in the decade following 
1795 is well drawn. It stresses the exchange of Spanish horses for European manufactured goods, 
primarily guns, conducted concurrently with the trading of products of the chase for garden 
produce, and traces the tribal friendships and antagonisms growing out of this competitive trade. 
Some of his broad generalizations upon the effects of trade on Cheyenne culture appear to be based 
upon very limited factual data. However, his insistence upon the importance of trade in Cheyenne 
cultural history rightly counteracts the relative neglect of that factor in previous writings on that 
tribe. Historians and archeologists should find it stimulating to read this work, which utilizes both 
archeological findings and documented history. (Joun C. Ewers) 


Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo-French Rivalry Along the Ohio and Northwest Frontiers, 1748 
1763. WiLBur R. Jacoss. (208 pp., 7 illus., map, $5.00. Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
1950.) 


The present study represents a trend among historians to bridge the gap between docu- 
mentary history and ethnology. The pure historian, however, cannot make his library Indians 
ring true. Jacobs has mastered the printed and manuscript resources of the Huntington Library 
on his period and subject, but he has not been over the ground which he describes; his term 
“Indian anthropology” betrays but slight familiarity with ethnographic literature, which his bib- 
liography ignores; and he develops a distorted picture of Indian culture. The weakest part of the 
book is the attempt to analyze Indian customs relating to gift-giving, since the observers of the 
period scarcely understood what they saw. His comparison of British and French systems of dis- 
tributing presents to Indians comes off better; the types of presents are catalogued nicely; their 
cost is analyzed; and four periods of Indian diplomacy are developed. But Jacobs does not succeed 
in maintaining his thesis that Indian gifts were the major motivating force in the westward move- 
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ment. Presents began as validations, like strings and belts of wampum in the Condolence Council, 
a custom soon taken over by Colonials; and what was given and demanded were articles of the 
trade on which changing Indian cultures depended. Did Pontiac really revolt for lack of gifts? 
Rather, accepting presents meant losing hunting territories; the westward movement was in- 
evitable and the Indians knew it. These strictures aside, scholars will welcome this book as an- 
other reference tool. (W. N. FENTON) 


The West of Alfred Jacob Miller (1837) from the Notes and Water Colors in the Walters Art Gallery. 
Marvin C. Ross. (liv, 200 pp., frontispiece, 200 plates, $10.00. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, 1951.) 


This impressive work contains reproductions of 200 water-colors painted by Alfred Jacob 
Miller, who accompanied Sir William Drummond Stewart on a journey to the far western United 
States in 1837. From the standpoint of aesthetics and technique Miller’s paintings may be better 
than those of George Catlin. But from the point of view of the historian, Miller’s paintings of 
Indians are lacking in detail when compared to those of Catlin. Certainly most ethnologists, and 
perhaps Miller and Catlin too, would have been happier if the camera had been available in the 
decade from 1830 to 1840. (GrorcE I. Quimsy) 


Religido e Mitologia Kadiuéu. Darcy Ripetro. (xv, 222 pp., illus. Ministerio da Agricultura, 
Conselho Nacional de Protegao aos Indios, Publication No. 106, Rio de Janiero, 1950.) 


The author, a functionary of the Brazilian Indian Protection Service, spent about six months 
in 1947 and 1948 collecting his material among the Caduveo (Mbayd) of Southwestern Mato 
Grosso. His purpose is the interpretation of Caduveo mythology and religion in relation to each 
other and to the rest of the culture, and their contribution to the perpetuation of the total socio- 
cultural configuration. The tribe, represented by 235 survivors in 1947, is famous in Chaco eth- 
nology as the equestrian raiders who, about 1800, expanded their depredations across the Rio 
Paraguay. Their ethnic pride and hauteur, noted by all observers, are still to be found in the ra- 
tionale of the myths, though there is little chance now for the exercise of the domineering behavior 
that once went with it. The analysis is careful, well-organized, and amply documented with mytho- 
logical texts and a number of musical transcriptions. The Brazilian Indian Service and the author 
are to be congratulated upon the appearance of this book, and it is to be hoped that further ad- 
vantage will be taken of the unique opportunity they have to be of service to science as well as 
administration. (JAMEs B. Watson) 


Los Otomies: Cultura e Historia Prehispénicas de los Pueblos Mesoamericanos de Habla Otomiana. 
Pepro Carrasco Pizana. (355 pp., 30 figs., Publicaciones del Instituto de Historia, primera 
serie, No. 15, Mexico, 1950.) 


In this well-documented work Carrasco brings together for the first time the historical data 
bearing on one of the important linguistic groups in Mexico, the Otom{-speaking peoples. Based 
upon an exhaustive search of primary sources, this volume clarifies the relation of Toltecs, 
Chichimecs, and Otomi in pre-Conquest Mexico. The first section of the work deals with the three 
sub-families of the Otomi-Pame linguistic family—Otomi and Mazahua; Matlatzinca and Ocuil- 
teca; Pame and Chichimeca-Jonaz. Primary sources bearing upon the ancient Otomi are dis- 
cussed, and the disiribution of Otomi languages in the 16th Century is set forth. The second sec- 
tion contains a description of the culture of Otom{-speaking peoples, dealing, in successive chap- 
ters, with material culture, social organization, and religion. Perhaps the greatest interest of the 
work lies in the final section in which the author traces the role of the Otom{ in the history of 
Mesoamerica—especially during the Toltec “epoch,” and from the time of the dispersion of the 
Toltecs to the Conquest. The final chapters concern the relation of Otomi-speaking peoples with 
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those of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and with the Chichimec hunters, as well as the relations 
of Otomi and Tepaneca with the Aztecs. The author’s thesis is that the Otom{ formed an impor- 
tant group in ancient Meosamerica, predating the Toltecs. For the specialist concerned with the 
interrelations of indigenous peoples in pre-Conquest Mexico, this scholarly work should be of in 
valuable aid. (Betty W. STARR) 


The Four Directions of Time. An Account of Page One of Codex Fejervary Mayer (a Pre-Columbian 
Manuscript) In the Free Public Library and Museums, Liverpool, England. C. A. BURLAND. 
Reproduced in Serigraph by Louie Ewing, Santa Fe, N. M. (12 pp., 1 colored plate. $5.00. 
Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, printed by The Rydal Press, Santa Fe, 1950.) 


The problem of the ancient Aztec calendar system, its correlation with Christian time counts, 
and its inner workings and meanings have received renewed study and investigation in recent 
years. Burland presents a short calendrical study, speculative and suggestive in approach, based 
on page one of the Fejervary Mayer Codex. He offers a general description of the Codex, explains 
the function of such codices in ancient Mexico, and proceeds to a discussion of the importance of 
the number four in ancient Mexican cosmology. The general discussion continues with a suggestive 
dating of annual ceremonies by astronomical methods, such as the observation of the Hyades and 
Pleides. Mid-way in his article the author proceeds to an interpretation of page one of the Fejer 
vary Mayer as reproduced in serigraph by artist Louie Ewing. The interpretation of the page is 
well done with proper relating of the days to the gods, the colors and the directions. Burland is well 
qualified to proceed with a study of the entire codex along the pattern he has established 
CHARLES E. DIBBLE) 


Inuk. ROGER BULIARD. (ix, 322 pp., $3.50. Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., New York, 1951.) 


In many of its pages this book by a French Catholic priest extolls the herculean labors of the 
Oblates, missionaries of the North. Interspersed in such accounts are rich and often penetrating 
word pictures of Copper Eskimo life and character. Two entire chapters are devoted to sketching 
Eskimo hunting and fishing techniques; they look briefly at social structure, and even glance at 
morphology. Even though the reader should not expect too much, for some anthropologists Jnuk 
will prove annoying. The geographical determinism may seem naive, the poetic perception of the 
people too subjective, the repeated stress on the lowly position of women highly ethnocentric. 
Yet there is surprising tolerance in Buliard’s writing, profoundly close and intimate knowledgs 
of the native people with whom he lived, discerning comments on the administrative machinery 
of the Canadian frontier. We read again of the callous indifference to life, the hospitality, the non 
interference in the affairs of neighbors—aspects of Eskimo culture reported by many observers 
It is well to recall, however, that such patterns do not apply for all contemporary Eskimo, a cau 
tion already uttered by the Oblate reviewer of the French edition of this volume in the little 
journal Eskimo published at Churchill (Volume 17, June 1950, p. 11). (Joun J. HonicGMANN 


Los Bailes y el Teatro de los Negros en el Folklore de Cuba. FERNANDO ORTIZ. (xvi, 466 pp., 127 figs. 
Publicaciones de] Ministerio de Educacion, Direccion de Cultura, Habana, 1951.) 


Ortiz devotes the first chapter of this book to marshalling evidence to sustain the contention 
that African music is a communal and democratic creation springing from cultures very old, pri- 
marily agrarian, and having a philosophy essentially religious and ethical. The African Negroes 
sing their jokes, their satire, joys, sorrows, hopes and disillusions. In song they conserve their 
history, traditions, fables and mythology. Songs are frequently “editorials,” critical daily life 
chronicles or news commentaries. In Cuba, “The Afrocuban does not dance to the tune being 
played but rather the music plays what he is dancing.” Ortiz is careful to make it clear that the 
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danzariedad of the African is a cultural characteristic. The dances are collective and are not cen- 
tered around a dancer although one may occupy a distinguished position. Dances are exclusively 
for men or exclusively for women, but seldom for mixed couples. Much of present ceremonial 
liturgy is theatre. One learns from this book not only a great deal about music, the dance, and 
theatre in Cuba but of their provenience in Africa. (IRENE Diccs) 


The Population of India and Pakistan. Kincstey Davis. (xvi, 263 pp., 22 maps, 94 tables, 55 fig- 
ures, $7.50. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1951.) 


This work is meant to be a contribution to the sociology and economics, as well as the demog- 
raphy of India and Pakistan. Its purpose is accomplished in four different ways—by describing the 
existing population and its past growth, by studying causal relations between population and so- 
cial organization, by exploring the general theory of population as applied to India-Pakistan and 
similar regions, and by using the first three to estimate future population trends and their conse- 
quences, All four tasks are exceedingly well carried through. The problems are well stated, the 
data clearly marshalled, the analyses are clean-cut and incisive, areas in which the evidence is 
faulty or lacking are pointed out, and the whole is presented in a lucid style of writing. Of special 
interest to anthropologists are the chapters which deal with the relation between demographic 
trends and sociocultural factors. Here again Davis capably summarizes the available data, show- 
ing how intimate is the connection and how much more needs to be known about the various cul 
tural factors involved. One demographic consideration not treated in this book, which should be 
studied further, is the regional one. While the total population of the subcontinent has increased 
notably in the last century, the increase has been mainly in certain areas. In most of the Ganges 
Valley, entailing a belt some 1200 miles long of anciently inhabited and densely populated coun- 
try, there has been very little increase since the first census eighty years ago. In this and similar 
regions there has apparently been a closer balance between death rates and birth rates than oc- 
curred in other areas of the land. (Davin G. MANDELBAUM) 


Dating the Past; an Introduction to Geochronology. FREDRERICK E. ZEUNER. (xviii, 474 pp., 62 
tables, 24 plates, $5.50. Methuen and Co., London and Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, second edition, revised, 1950.) 


The first edition (1946) of this justly well known and important work on time scales has been 
reviewed fully and critically in other journals (Journal of Geology, 55: 527-530, 1947: American 
1 ntiguity, 13: 88-89, 1947). Zeuner’s presentation of dendrochronology, a dating method which 
he implies will carry us back to about 1000 B.c., in the revised edition still cannot be considered 
adequate merely because of the addition of a few references to recent publications on the subject. 
The section on varve chronology remains as first written in 1945. Minor corrections and additions 
to the chapter on the terminal Paleolithic, Mesolithic and Neolithic cultures in Europe have been 
made, Early man in North America is slighted, and the Pleistocene geology and paleobotany of 
North America are barely mentioned. The latest paper by Antevs which Zeuner cites is 1937, and 
the work of P. Sears and H. Hansen on pollen analysis is not referred to. New data on radioactivity 
dating methods, including Carbon-14, have been added. The time factor in biological evolution is 
approached in the last chapter, with important conclusions on rates of change entailed in species 
development. The appendix is fully rewritten, and contains answers to criticisms of the Zeuner- 
Milankovitch astronomical theory of dating, together with notes on recent finds and develop- 
ments such as the Fontechevaude remains and the fluorine dating method. An interesting citation 
to Babbage’s appreciation of dendrochronology in England in 1837 is given (p. 404). The excel- 
lent bibliography, 45 pages long, and full index make the book easy to work with. Altogether 
Zeuner’s work stands as the most inclusive work on the subject of Pleistocene and Recent chronol- 
ogy, and is an invaluable guide, reference work and handbook. (ROBERT HE1zER) 
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LETTERS TO THE EpITOR 


On Rowe’s Review or Prehistoria de América* 
SIR: 

Tengo el agrado de remitir a Vd. otro ejemplar del Vol. III de Runa, Archivo para 
las Ciencias del Hombre rogandole quiera poner en conocimiento del sefior John 
Howland Rowe de qué modo severo he tratado el libro de Canals Frau: Prehistoria 
de América en las paginas 257 a 259 de ese voliimen y ademas en las paginas 207 a 
210. De su lectura se deduce que mi critica es afin m4s severa, y ciertamente menos 
vaga y general, que la firmada por Rowe en AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1951, pp. 
265-266. 

Ciertamente el senor Rowe ha prescindido de esta mi desconformidad con el libro 
de Canals Frau o ha querido ignorarla, para dedicar a mi persona las crudas lineas de 
la pagina 266. Es evidente que la invocacién de mi nombre en un asunto tan ajeno y 
por mi deplorado tiene el aspecto de una alusién forzada, a guisa del tiro indirecto de 
los artilleros. 

No me queda otra cosa que deplorar este episodio desconcertante. De mi parte, 
como Director de una revista antropolégica, estoy seguro de que si se me presenta un 
manuscrito en que aparecen tan tendenciosas “carambolas,” me haré un dever de 
suprimir su publicaci6n. 

José IMBELLONI 

Museo ETNOGRAFICO 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Causes IN CULTURE 
SIR: 

May I be permitted a few words on the matter being discussed in your journal 
by Professor A. L. Kroeber! and Professor E. W. Strong? and elsewhere by Professor 
Leslie A. White?* My purpose is to show how the idea of cause is related to the proce- 
dure of Kroeber’s Configurations of Culture Growtk* and to the idea of “levels” as 
treated by Kroeber and White. 

I readily agree with Kroeber that study of the forms and qualities of culture 
without search for external cause is legitimate, but must point out that such operations 
exclusively on the level of culture do not exclude cause except verbally, for cause 
is at work on that level in the very forms of culture.® Study of culture exclusively on 


* The following comment from the Editor’s letter in reply to the above may be pertinent. 
“.. . I will be glad to print the letter you sent me in our ‘Letters to the Editor’ section. As far 
as editorial policy goes, we publish whatever a reviewer of established competence wishes to say 
concerning a book we have asked him to do for us, including such ancillary points as seem pertinent 
to him. Then, if an author or any reader wishes to disagree with him, as you have, we make avail- 


able space for a reply.” 

1 Kroeber, 1948 and 1951. 2 Strong, 1948. 3 White, 1947. 

4 Kroeber, 1944. 5 Ibid., pp. 6-7; Kroeber, 1951, p. 280. 

6 Kroeber (1948, p. 411) accepts “formal cause,” operating on the cultural level, from Bidney, 
but with some doubt as to whether it is really cause. It is a very old-fashioned view of cause which 
would deny that it is. See text below. 
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its own level entails the peril of isolating it artificially from things to which it is related, 
but the anthropologist is usually—not always—concerned with culture for its own 
sake and so, for a time perhaps, can afford to ignore related matters. He is concerned, 
that is to say, with what is ordinary, enduring, or repetitive in human social affairs. 
What about the rare or extraordinary in those affairs, however? Of course, that is not 
culture, but culture is on occasion related to it, and there may be times when even the 
anthropologist must take account of such relations. I shall attempt at the end of this 
communication to show that recognition of them is necessary to a well-balanced under 
standing of the cultural phenomena dealt with in Configurations. Meanwhile, we 
may notice that the anthropologist cannot go far in using archeological materials 
without relating their cultural data to such lower level causal facts as climate. 

The prevailing view of ontology today ought to serve as a starting-point for reaching 
a sensible understanding of causality in cultural and related matters. Surely nobody 
ought to boggle any more over the “reality” of culture: it has its own order—level, 
if one likes—of reality, just as have the psychological mind-stuff of human beings, the 
biological operation of their bodies, and the physical substances which support that 
operation. To say, then, that causal relations may exist on any level is merely to trans 
pose the ontological into the causal view of things. This justifies the contentions of 
Kroeber and White (and Durkheim, incidentally, whatever actual terms he used to 
denote what we now call the cultural) that causal relations exist independently on the 
cultural level.’ It is unfortunate that “reductionists” still deny, or have fairly recently 
denied, this and set against it the view that all cause operates from lower levels upward; 
it is most unfortunate because it provokes the “culturologists’’ to equally intransigent 
claims. Perhaps diagnosis will help to remove the supposed ground for the contention. 

The fantastically simple, monistic view of cause necessary to a thorough-going 
reductionism is none other than the cause which served the physical sciences from the 
seventeenth century to the nineteenth and was foisted upon other sciences by reason 
of the egregious success of the physical sciences in that period. Difficulties in nuclear 
physics and astrophysics have driven the physicists themselves out of that stronghold, 
and it might be supposed that the efforts of such a philosopher as Whitehead would 
have destroyed it completely. But this is not so: some non-physicists still lurk in it 
a case of cultural lag! From Durkheim onward social scientists, latterly anthropologists, 
have argued vigorously against this opinion, some even wishing to establish a new 
monism contrary to it. But the truth is that cause actually operates in all sorts of 
ways: it can, as to certain particulars, be entirely on the cultural level, but, as to others, 
it operates both upwards and downwards, and perhaps round about, between the levels. 
Kroeber, enlightened by Bidney, does indeed recognize both cause proceeding from 
men and cause resident in the succession of stages of culture patterns. Moreover, 
Kroeber most wisely recants extravagances and overstatements he may have made 
in the past through overardor of conviction.* In Configurations, however, there are 


71 prefer this simple transposition of view as justification for cause on the cultural level 
to a resort to Aristotle. Aristotle’s concept of formal cause is perhaps enlightening without being 
at the same time misleading, but his efficient cause—and this is surely generally agreed—is a 
harmful conception: any item in a causal structure can be regarded as efficient, for, if any item 
is missing, the event will be changed. 

§ Kroeber, 1948, p. 407. 
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few, if any, extravagances to recant; it is silences and avoidances which present 
dangers. 

I propose the following rough analysis of cause for any event in which human 
action is a part. First, there is the culture of the human beings taking action; second, 
there is the “free-will,” self-determination, however small, of the human participants; 
third, there are the surrounding non-human natural facts which may be grouped 
together as environment. Ordinarily, but not always, environmental determination 
is either obstructive or merely permissive. Possibly, too, the line between human will 
and environment may be considered variable for different purposes, rather as Kroeber 
and White consider the boundaries between their levels to be variable; thus, food- 
urge, sex-urge, ornament-urge, etc. could sometimes fall on one side and sometimes 
on the other, and there may be other variants too. There is, of course, the question as 
to the validity—I cannot say, reality——of free-will. Is it ultimate in itself, is it to be 
traced down into a physical mechanism in the manner for which Bertrand Russell 
still contends,® or is it to be decomposed in some other manner? Russell’s contention 
is merely reductionism, and the answer to the question depends on the particular 
purpose the student has in view; for most purposes in which society or culture is in- 
volved the human will is a useful concept, and, of course, as real as anything else in 
nature. It is to be noted that Kroeber, parting company with White, takes a moderate, 
if somewhat unsure, position about free-will.’° 

Here, then, follows the crux of the argument. It is admitted that, in ordinary 
events, the sort of events in which we have seen the anthropologist to be interested 
usually, cultural determination prevails powerfully over the human will and over 
environment. But there is another discipline, that of the historian, which is much 
more usually concerned with rare, extraordinary events than with ordinary ones 
for most historians are still true to the romantic tradition in which their métier achieved 
its major modern development." I venture to say that in most large historic events 
the preponderance of cultural determination is not a fact (but I will not be tempted 
into a mathematical doctrine in which magnitude of the event is inversely propor- 
tionate to its causal origin in culture!). I venture much farther than that: I say that 
between them human will and environment cause what is novel in an event, and that 
the culture causes only continuity or repetition. To go right out on a limb: culture is a 

® Russell, 1948, pp. 32-33. 

10 Kroeber, 1948, p. 413. There is no reason, I believe, for the equivocacy of Kroeber’s view 
(which is much the same trouble as Hume had). On a modern view of cause both determinism 
and free-will are real and compati! le, and all the pother about the advance of the former at the 
expense of the latter in this or that science is nugatory, a hangover from past theological obfusca- 
tion. What we must recognize is our very substantial ignorance, of cause as of everything else. 
This ignorance prevents our seeing in many matters the relation of the human will to the rest of 
causation; it likewise conceals from us the general nature of the relation between causality and 
casualty. The last has been formulated for nuclear physics in Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncer- 
tainty, and I daresay an extension of the formula would be useful in other sciences—but it is 
only a formula, scarcely an explanation. 

11 Cf. Teggart, 1941, pp. 77 ff. where history dealing with events is compared with evolution 
seeking to reduce individual events to insignificance. 
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continuum in the human memory which criticizes and systematizes as they occur 
events caused in the manner just described and serves to canalize new events as far 
as possible within its system. 

It so happens that the respective peculiar traditions of history and anthropology 
are mutually complementary on the matter of cause—and it would be a calamity if 
an argument were to arise as to which has the true revelation. Such an argument 
would renew the bootless ontological-causal controversy. On the contrary, having 
seen that they are complementary, we must bring the two traditions into association. 
My chief criticism of Configurations is that the historian’s kind of interest in events 
is so meticulously excluded that an opportunity to bring the traditions together is 
lost. But the criticism goes further—for, after all a scholar is not to be blamed for not 
doing what he never had any intention of doing unless his omission is conducive of 
error. This is the point: the omission, in my judgment, conduces to error in the mind 
of the reader, and at that not only in the mind of the careless reader. The movement 
of culture is abstracted as far as possible from the contribution to it of the individual, 
the unimportance of the individual as such being based directly in Darwin-Wallace, 
or Bell-Gray equivalences. Nowhere is it said that it would have made no difference 
whatever to the culture pattern whether it had been Wallace or Darwin," and actually, 
after close study of the book, I do not know whether Kroeber thinks this te be so or 
not or whether he remains without opinion on the subject."* I presume he does not now 
think so after encountering Bidney, but I know from the experience of my students 
that a careful reader, who has not been forewarned on the point, will gain from the 
book the impression that no individual person can actually affect the course of the 
culture, or that, if he does so, his influence is exceptional, temporary, and unimpor- 
tant. 

I must make a plain statement for myself on this question. Here, in two steps and 
a proviso, then, is a doctrine: (1) If it had been Wallace and not Darwin, there would 
have been a small difference, but, if for a series of, say, a dozen Darwins there had been 
substituted a dozen Wallaces, or even for a good part of the dozen there had been 
Wallaces instead of Darwins, then at any point far along in the development of the 
culture pattern the difference reached could have been great, and, in all probability,” 
would have been great. (2) This reasoning may be extended into a presentation of 
culture as an endless regression of contributions by human beings backwards in 
saecula saeculorum. To say, then, that an event was caused very largely by the culture, 
and to a small extent by the actual human participants in it (environment neglected), is 


Kroeber, 1944, pp. 12-13. 

'8 After prolonged search I find one passage (ibid., p. 763) which carries the implication 
“|. . personality is not denied: it remains unimpaired, but as a vehicle or instrument [in the 
development of cultural patterns] instead of as an agent.” But I discount this single instance as a 
chance statement the author might not wish to uphold—perhaps one of the things recanted. 

‘4 T presume that he did think it to be so in 1917 when he wrote “The Superorganic.” 

16 The latter opinion may be drawn from Kroeber’s treatment of “exceptional isolated genius” 
(Kroeber, 1944, pp. 834-838, 846). 


6 Probability in a statistical sense; the difference is not of necessity. 
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another way of saying that it was caused much more by men who lived before it occurred 
than by contemporaries." 

The proviso is that there must be limits to the possible variations in development 
of a culture pattern. They are limits which exist because all men are to some extent 
alike, and indeed because all terrestrial nature is so too. Since, then, both determinants 
which cause change, the human will and the environment, are limited in the extent of 
their possible variation, culture patterns can vary only within limits also. The extent 
of such variation can be appreciated by comparing any two or more actual cultures 
at corresponding stages in their development, preferably two which at some time 
have been closely related and have then diverged. The natural limitation of variation 
of culture patterns has probably contributed to the illusion that the culture develops 
its patterns without any regard at all to the individuality of the persons who make it. 

This illusion is not a part of the argument of Configurations of Culture Growth, and, 
if the reticences of the book serve to foster the illusion in the reader’s mind, the book 
remains of the greatest value. It is so to the historian especially, for, in a large and 
interesting way, it brings him a view of his subject his own training has quite neglected. 
It is, in fact, so challenging a book that I have known it rather go to the head of 
intelligent young scholars. I am therefore accustomed to give them before they read 
it Sidney Hook, The Hero in History—a dram of olive oil, so to speak, before the full 
measure of generous wine. 

RusHTON COULBORN 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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LANGUAGE AND Proressor Lévi-Strauss 
SIR: 

In his recent article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 53, p. 155), Prof. 
Lévi-Strauss advances the hypothesis that, for any given society, kinship structure 
and linguistic structure are homologous with respect to certain fundamental charac- 
teristics. In concluding his paper, he states, “Whether or not the differential charac- 
teristics thus outlined have a meaning in so far as the respective languages are con- 
cerned, remains for the linguist to decide.”” Without granting that it is exclusively the 
task of the linguist to evaluate his proposal, it does seem in order to examine his 


17 This second step is not a lapse into reductionism, for I do not thereby allege that culture 
does not exist, and I readily grant that all ordinary events become much more easily intelligible 
when studied in the light of the concept of culture. 
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position from [1] the linguistic point of view, and [2] the point of view of social science 
in general. 

Prof. Lévi-Strauss is likely to be disappointed if he believes that linguists will be 
able to work effectively with his various formulations, since they are either ambiguous 
or so perilously close to being meaningless that it is difficult to discover his position. A 
few examples chosen at random follow. 

Fundamental, and most baffling, is the question of just what it is that Prof. Lévi 
Strauss wishes to compare with kinship systems. He devotes considerable space to a 
discussion of phonological structures, the construction of a phonological “periodic 
table of linguistic structures,” and the notion of phonological ‘‘metastructures.” 
When the actual comparison with kinship structures is made, however, Prof. Lévi 
Strauss changes to “‘words” and their interrelation, on the one hand, and kinship struc 
ture on the other, as the things to be compared. This shift from a phonological to a 
“folk’’-lexical level of analysis is accomplished without any justification or, indeed, 
without so much as a footnote to indicate that this important change has taken 
place. Indeed, one wonders whether Prof. Lévi-Strauss is himself aware of the shift in 
levels of linguistic analysis or of the consequences that such a shift would entail 

Even if Prof. Lévi-Strauss were consistent in his use of the phonological frame ot 
reference, his apparent lack of familiarity with recent developments in phonemic 
analysis makes it difficult to determine just what sort of phonological structures he 
wants to compare with other systems of social phenomena. For example, we are in 
formed of “the phonological oppositions which reduce each phoneme to a bundle of 
differential features.” It is difficult to discover whether the term “reduce” indicates 
that under some conditions a phoneme is more than a “bundle of differential features,” 
being “reduced”’ only when opposition is present—an absurdity, since opposition, in 
the terminology of those who use the word, is by definition always present. In any 
event, a phoneme is a class of events, and it is difficult to imagine in what sense a class 
could be said to be reduced. According to Bloch’s definition—the most carefully expli 
cated to date—“The class of all segments and spans containing a given feature is a 
phoneme’”’; it is puzzling, therefore, to read of a phoneme as “‘a bundle of features.” 
We do not wish to enter here on any discussion as to the relative merits of the views 
on phonemics of Bloch and the Prague School, but simply to point out that Prof 
Lévi-Strauss’s use of the term phoneme is not consistent with either of these points 
of view or any other that we know of. 

In brief, he predicates such diverse things of a phoneme that it makes it difficult 
if not impossible to use the term in the precise way necessary for adequate linguistic 
analysis. For example, we are informed that a phoneme is “reducible,” that it is “‘a 
bundle of differential features,” that it is employed “‘to convey different meanings,” 
that phonemes may lose or seemingly lose ‘‘their character of value, to become reduced 
to pure signs.” Therefore, we must conclude that his use of the term is indeterminate 
It follows then that the expression “phonemic structure” as Prof. Lévi-Strauss uses 
it, is also indeterminate. Hence one cannot test his hypothesis as to the homology that 
obtains between kinship structure and phonemic structure. 

Even if it were supposed that Prof. Lévi-Strauss was using the expression “phonemic 
structure” in a determinate way, as was pointed out above, he does not choose to com 
pare the phonemic structures with the kinship systems, but rather seems to be com 
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paring the morphological structure of a language or linguistic stock with the kinship 
system. This leads him to introduce the notion of “simple” vs. “‘complex”’ linguistic 
structures. We are not aware of any satisfactory explication of the terms “simple” 
and “complex” as applied to linguistic structures. For example, according to what 
criteria may Sino-Thibetan linguistic structures be said to be “complex,” while Indo- 
European ones are “simple”? It is necessary to point out that linguists have not 
worked out a classification of languages based on simplicity or complexity, a task of no 
small magnitude, since there are a number of extremely difficult methodological prob- 
lems involved. The solution to this problem would seem to require the efforts of mathe- 
maticians, logicians and philosophers of science as well as linguists, and no one has 
as yet been able to work out an adequate set of criteria for simplicity. Prof. Lévi- 
Strauss does not offer any such criteria, and it might be noted in passing that the 
same difficulty arises in connection with his classification of kinship systems. 

Turning to a consideration of the problem from the point of view of social science 
in general, the first point to be noted is that the author does not accomplish one of 
the important tasks he set himself, namely, to meet Wiener’s argument that “‘Mathe- 
matical analysis in the field of social sciences can bring results which should be of as 
little interest to the social scientist as those of the statistical study of a gas would be 
to an individual about the size of a molecule.” 

In order to make it clear that he does not meet Wiener’s objections, it is only neces- 
sary to ask the following question: What order of prediction could be made if it proves 
to be the case that the kinship structure and the linguistic structure of any given society 
are homologous as Prof. Lévi-Strauss develops the notion in his article? For example, 
let us assume that “Indo-European kinship structure” is homologous with “Indo- 
European linguistic structure.” It could be predicted that, given a society X, the 
kinship structure of which is known to be Indo-European, then the linguistic structure 
is also Indo-European. However, it would not even allow us to predict the difference 
between French and Russian, let alone the difference between French and Italian. 
Similarly, the presence of an Indo-European kinship structure might be predicted if 
an Indo-European linguistic structure were known. Wiener granted that predictions 
of this order could be made. 

It seems, however, that Prof. Lévi-Strauss would also hold that there is a possibility 
of predicting something about the actual structure involved. The first difficulty with 
this is in knowing what he means by Indo-European linguistic structure. There seem 
to be two possibilities: the structure of Proto-Indo-European, and a structure distilled 
from the present-day Indo-European languages, omitting all differences. If the first, 
then the comparison is between present-day kinship systems and a language spoken 
by a different society, and moreover, a language having a structure quite different 
from that of present-day Indo-European languages. If the second, then the statements 
which would omit the differences between the aspectual verb system of Russian and 
the tense verb system of English, the inflected substantives of Polish and the largely 
non-inflected substantives of French, the tone and length distinctions of Serbo- 
Croatian and the substantial lack of them in other Indo-European languages, . . . these 
statements would be approximately as general as those cited in Wiener’s illustration. 

The second difficulty is in knowing what is meant by “Indo-European kinship 
system,” since Prof. Lévi-Strauss seems to restrict the term to the “marriage regula- 
tions of our contemporary civilization.” Does this deliberately leave out the quite 
different kinship systems to be found among speakers of Indo-European languages in 
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India, to take only one example? If, on the other hand, Prof. Lévi-Strauss means the 
kinship systems of contemporary European civilization, then what sort of homology 
are we likely to find between the kinship system and such diverse linguistic structures 
as Norwegian and Finnish, which latter, of course, is not an Indo-European language 
at all? It is crucial to his argument for him to be very clear about the locus of the 
kinship structure and linguistic structure in any given comparison. However, in his 
discussion of this problem Prof. Lévi-Strauss frequently shifts from a societal basis to 
a regional basis. Anthropologists and linguists . . . “both could thus ascertain whether 
or not different types of communication systems in the same societies—that is, kinship 
and language—are or are not caused by identical unconscious structures.’”’ And later, 
“if the general characteristics of the kinship systems of given geographical areas, 
which we have tried to bring into juxtaposition with equally general characteristics 
of the linguistic structures of those areas,... ”” 

A similar curious inconsistency is manifest in his discussion of comparisons between 
linguistic structure and kinship systems, where “Indo-European” and “Sino-Tibetan”’ 
are treated on the same plane as “African” and “Oceanic,” the latter two of which, 
of course, do not describe any genetic relationships whatsoever. Thus it seems to us 


meaningless to assert that “African languages have several modalities corresponding 
in general to a position intermediate between” Indo-European and Sine-Tibetan, 
or that the “basic characteristics of the [Oceanic] linguistic pattern” are “simple 
structure and few elements.” 

The difficulties which we have mentioned are but a few of the many that appear 
in Prof. Lévi-Strauss’s article. Considerations of space prevent us from doing more 
than mentioning the following: [1] the notion of “‘unconscious mental processes” 
and their relation to kinship and language seems to form an essential part of the case 
he makes, but it remains an ambiguous element within his analysis; [2] the status of 
scientific laws is also indeterminate—at certain points they seem to be statements 
that have reference to actual or potential events, and at others they turn up as forces 
working within the unconscious mind or “make up the unconscious activity of the 
mind.” Furthermore there are a number of statements which either have no assignable 
meaning or to which outright exception might be taken, e.g. 

. a problem set in simple terms always admits of many solutions 
. all social existence reduces itself. . . to the exchange of complementary values 

. .. the original impulse which impelled men to exchange words must be sought for in that 

split-representation which pertains to the symbolic function. 


Although these comments are critical of Prof. Lévi-Strauss’s article, they should 
not be interpreted as a rejection of [1] the use of mathematico-deductive techniques 
in the study of social science problems, or [2] the use of sequence-controlled calculators, 
or [3] the possibility that an isomorphism obtains between certain carefully-delimited 
aspects of linguistic structure and certain carefully-delimited aspects of kinship struc 


ture. 
Omar KHAYYAM 
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Italics ours. 
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Pryore AND THE 
SiR: 

In the July-September issue of the American Anthropologist, Vol. 53, No. 3, 
there was an article by J. S. Slotkin on peyote. The major idea of the article was to 
show the earliest mention of the use of peyote north of the Rio Grande, and to give 
evidence that an Isleta had brought the peyote to Taos from the Hopi. 

It would seem that both Slotkin and the Spanish could not distinguish peyote 
from jimson weed, or if it really was peyote that these Indians were using, they did 
not tell the truth as to its source. The Hopi were ignorant of the use of peyote and the 
older generations still are today. The younger ones have heard of it although the 
majority of them do not even know what it looks like or anything about its use. 
They have recently heard about it through the Indian schools, from the Oklahoma 
Indians. 

Not one ethnologist working among the Hopi has ever mentioned the use of peyote 
among them. Another very important factor is that this cactus does not grow in the 
Hopi country, nor does it grow in the country of any tribe that surrounds the Hopi. 
The use of the jimson weed as a medicine and by the doctors as a means of diagnosing 
a sickness, however, has its distribution westward into California. 

T. BEAVER 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 


Futsricut Appiicants, ATTENTION! 
SIR: 

It is perhaps not known to those applying, or planning to apply, for a grant under 
the Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress), that two different categories of 
grantees have been established, seemingly by U. S. Treasury ruling. 

One of these is made up of “students and advanced research scholars,” who are 
exempt from U. S. income tax, i.e., they need not include their Fulbright awards when 
filing their returns. 

The other category takes in all “professors, lecturers, and teachers,’ 


who must 
include their Fulbright award in gross income when making a U. S. tax return, and 
who must pay tax on this award in dollars in spite of the fact that the award is paid to 
the grantee in currency not convertible into dollars. 

Here is an example: a given Utopian university requests that a Fulbright appointee 
be assigned to it in order that he may give a course of lectures on American flubbology, 
a subject little developed in Utopia. Professor Banal wishes to do research on flubbology 
at a Utopian university, and is quite willing to lecture on his favorite field as a sort of 
unofficial quid pro quo. Further, he has been told, by U. S. official sources, that his 
chances of getting to Utopia are better if he signifies willingness to lecture, more espe- 
cially as the University of Spavin-in-Utopia, on learning of his application, has spe- 
cifically requested his services. 

Professor Ergo, the eminent goofus specialist, also wishes to visit Utopia, but is 
not willing to do any lecturing—moreover, there is no demand for American goofus 
lecturers, as the Utopians are well supplied from their own ranks. Nevertheless, Ergo 
also makes application. 

In the end, both Banal and Ergo are appointed. Banal must remain in residence, 
during term-time, at the University of Spavin, where he lectures conscientiously, but 
has little time to do systematic research. Ergo does research at Henbane, Trollop, 
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Squalid, and a dozen more Utopian libraries, journeying from one to the other as his 
investigations require, and succeeds in finishing a neat monograph on the phenomena 
of goofus in Utopia. 

Banal is paid in inconvertible whams, all of which must be spent in Utopia, but 
must pay his tax in U. S. dollars. Ergo receives such whams too, but has no tax to 
pay. 

Which would you prefer to be: Banal or Ergo? Answer, obvious. 

Ergo, and banal facetiousness aside, it behooves all Fulbright applicants to know 
precisely what they are doing when they fill out their blanks, to say nothing of their 
decision to accept their appointments, if any. A stay in Utopia may be worth the tax 
and the inequitable treatment it involves, but it is well to be aware of the great gulf 
fixed between Banal and Ergo. 

Read, mark, and inwardly digest page 6, section IX, paragraph 3 of the circular 
issued by the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee on Inter 
national Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. (no 
date, but apparently available for limited circulation before October 15, 1950). It might 
be well, also, to investigate the rumor that additional compensation in U.S. dollars 
will be paid to people in Banal’s position. 

HowWARD BECKER 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

MApIsoNn, WISCONSIN 


Tue Porrery or Maraso Istanp, Brazit; to A Revinw 
SIR: 

I have read with interest the recent review by Dr. and Mrs. Evans of my Pottery 
of Marajé Island, Brazil, and I should like to make a few comments. 

I do not know of any statement in my Marajé report, nor of any I have ever 
made informally, which could be construed as substantiating the following one by 
Dr. and Mrs. Evans; this represents their own interpretation of a situation, proffered 
without inquiry: “This study was undertaken to provide a demonstration of the thesis 
advanced by the author in her earlier publication on Santarém ceramics—namely, 
that there are ‘cultural connections’ between these two Amazon cultures and the south 
eastern United States.” 

I undertook the Marajé study because we had at the University Museum the larg« 
collection which Dr. W. C. Farabee had brought up from that island in 1916, and 
because, by 1939, when I began my Marajé research, it still remained unstudied. Dr. 
Farabee had died fourteen years previously. 

Maraj6 and Tapajé ceramics are very unlike; thus there was little reason to expect 
to find similarities to both in our Southeast. However, after seeing certain pieces in 
Brazilian museums, I realized that it would be necessary to study Mound collections 
in connection with Marajé pottery as I had previously done with Tapaj6 wares. As 
my research continued, I discovered that Ladislau Netto, long before me, had noticed 
similarities between Mound and Marajé pottery and had, in 1885, published the 
opinion that there had been cultural relations between the two areas. He seems not 
to have observed resemblances of Tapajé pottery to that of the Southeast. 

Because Dr. and Mrs. Evans misunderstood my motive in undertaking this study, 
they have also misinterpreted my correlation chart. It was not intended to demonstrate 
the existence of an ancient trade between the Amazon and the southeastern United 
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States, but to present, in a concise form, Marajé6’s place in the overall American 
archeological picture, as far as my research had revealed it. Thus the chart is a digest 
of the textual section which discusses correlations, and lack of them, in South as well 
as in North America. The closest correlations are, however, to the north—Coclé, Vene- 
zuela, the Dominican Republic, the Mounds. In this connection I perhaps should say 
that the Marajé and the Tapajé (Goteborg, 1939) charts should be studied together for 
a fair picture of the correlation between the Lower Amazon and areas to the north. 

These reviewers contrast the southeastern United States, a “geographical region 
including a variety of cultures and a long time-span” with “Marajoara, a single 
culture.” Whether or not the so-called Marajoara is a single culture is the crucial 
archeological problem concerning Marajé. We have no adequate reports—often none 
at all concerning important sites, the amount of pottery removed from the island 
has been very great and the variations within it unusually numerous, the time-span for 
the culture is entirely undetermined—Farabee thought some of the pottery might be 
very old (see my report p. 277). My own guess would be that the Marajoara was a 
very composite culture and that its time-span was a fairly long one; otherwise it would 
be difficult to account for the variety within it of decorative motif, decorative tech- 
nique, and vessel form, as well as for the skill of its craftsmanship. 

The Evanses object that I have separated decorative techniques previously 
“Jumped” under champ levé into three distinct categories—engraving for line effect, 
engraving for negative effect, and champ levé. In classifying very simple wares, such 
as the Evanses themselves obtained from certain habitation sites on Marajé, perhaps 
the “lumping” procedure may be justifiable, because such wares are too crudely or too 
sparsely ornamented to be important from the standpoint of decoration, or for correla- 
tion on that basis, though of value for other purposes. The three techniques referred to 
are distinctly different and are beautifully illustrated on many of the finer pieces from 
the burial mounds of Marajé, often more than one technique having been employed 
on the same specimen. There are, of course, variations in execution depending upon 
the skill and the intention of the decorator. To an individual, like myself, whose 
interest in archeology is primarily in the field of design, this tendency to “lump”’ is 
most unsatisfactory; more than once, in my search for correlations, I was forced to omit 
a report from the discussion, because its statements concerning motif and technique 
were not sufficiently specific. 

My study is a stylistic one, based on form and surface decoration. Complicated 
wares and pieces which seemed problematical with regard to decorative processes 
were discussed with colleagues before classification. Thus I was amazed at the finality 
with which the reviewers felt they could determine coloring processes and other details 
of technique on the basis of plates alone; we frequently had difficulty when the pieces 
were in our hands. 

We need more students, not merely of Maraj6é but of Lower Amazonia in general; 
its archeology is not well known and the literature pertaining to the archeology is 
less known still. The area is a vast one, rich in possibilities for research. I am hoping 
that, in the near future, several new students will be attracted to this field, and that 
their number will include Brazilians as well as Americans. 

HELEN C. PALMATARY 

UNIVERSITY MusEUM 
PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA 
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FirtietH ANNIVERSARY MeEgetincs: A SUMMARY 
Sir: 


Before the memories of the recent Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the AAA fade 

too far, may I submit a few observations in appraisal of it? 
I. We need go no further into the ample and justifiable occasion for self-congratulation. 
Eppur si muove. It is a wholesome sign when physical anthropology, archeology, lin- 
guistics, ethnology, social and applied anthropology can all have a hearing from the 
same rostrum. And let us not be cynical. Such an occasion held more than the arti- 
ficiality of an inertia of tradition; all of us have sufficient experience of several fields 
to realize their contiguities. 

This introduces a broader topic—the purpose of this letter: Why was no considera- 
tion given to anything but the advances that have been made in research during the 
half-century? Why are certain other matters almost if not quite never handled seri- 
ously at our sessions? 

II. Anthropology is the social science par excellence. Yet anthropologists, meeting in 
plenary session, demonstrated no corporate awareness of the status of anthropology 
within the society in which they move. What has been the impact of anthropological 
thought on the culture of occidental man; of American. culture in particular, if the 
other category is too ambitious? Or is this a question to be left to sociologists and his- 
torians? Is it no proper question to raise at a plenary session of anthropologists, with 
the contemplation of a half-century behind them? Or do anthropologists have but a 
narrow sense of history? 

III. If we really were as socially-minded as the purport of our science would justify 
at least the outsider in believing, we would recognize that we have two educational 
problems: one that of training future anthropologists, the other that of imparting 
perspective to the layman. Or is the second of these, no matter how important, not 
within the purview of the American Anthropological Association? I submit that it is 
the prime form of “applied anthropology.” Its discussion should be, without further 
question, an annual matter of course at our sessions. 

The fact is, that anthropology sits but lightly on the American cultural landscape. 
What it aims to do, what its province is, is but imperfectly known even to professional 
educators—let alone the average American of even iair education. In that excellent 
and important survey recently published by Erminie Voegelin, the gaps are as 
obvious as the filled-in places. There is many an American college that rates high in the 
accepted educational scale which nevertheless teaches not a single course in anthro 
pology; some others allow a course or so, taught by some one who seems to have made 
it a hobby: a situation that would not be tolerated, mutatis mutandis, in the department 
of English or of chemistry. Many a Freshman enters college without the slightest idea 
of what the subject of anthropology is—let alone whether it is taught on his campus 
or not. Yet I submit that, in mid-twentieth century, anthropology is not a luxury 
subject but a necessity. Does the American Anthropological Association take cog- 
nizance of this fact and its implications? 

IV. The opening symposium presented seriatim what the speakers considered essential 
in the training of professional anthropologists in their particular fields of interest. But 
nothing followed. Presumably, we met to ascertain what the common body of knowledge 
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for all anthropologists should be—certain ideas and concepts which should be common 
currency—after the analogy of other professions. I assume that such a body of knowl 

edge does or must be made to exist. Do I need to interject that very often, among the 
hands of anthropology, the right bower knoweth not what the left bower doeth? I 
believe that the very fact of the symposium stood for ascertaining something of this 
common bond. What practical steps are now to follow this symposium, looking toward 
an implementation of the principle presumably implicit in the presentation? 

V. I shall hazard the observation that quite a few anthropologists must have been 
considerably enlightened by discovering that physical anthropology is vastly more 
than measurements on bones and bodies and a discussion of the evolutionary status 
of fossil hominids. Probably no more revolutionary thought has struck western civiliza- 
tion in the last century, with greater impact and wider repercussions, than the evolution 
of man in an evolving universe. The evolution of man is the central subject of physical 
anthropology—the continuing evolution of man. And yet physical anthropology is but 
sketchily represented in our curricula, taking the country as a whole. 

VI. The final plenary session reviewed some positive contributions of social anthro 

pology. As it turned out, the contributions were limited to certain gains made in the 
body of professional knowledge. For—what has social anthropology contributed to 
the thought of our time, the thought that lies outside our particular discipline? What 
has anthropology contributed to philosophy? How has it affected the writing of history 
by historians? What are its present relations with social psychology? Anthropology 
will be judged eventually by what it does to mold others, not itself. 

VII. There are some other anomalies, due to historical antecedents, which place part 
of what theoretically would be one discipline within the frame of anthropology, and 
leave another part out. I refer to matters of linguistics and of archeology in particular. 
Indo-European, Finno-Ugrian, Semitic-Hamitic, and Sino-Tibetan linguistics are not 
anthropology; Algonkian, Siouan, and Iroquoian linguistics are. Yet, if you leave the 
linguists alone, they work out their own consolidations: I think we can say that lin 

guistics is today a more integrated study than ever before in its dismembered history. 
The progress along this line, I am sure, is legitimate topic-matter for the kind of 
session we are supposed to have had. And as for archeology—similarly, of course, classi- 
cal and Near-Eastern archeology have been separate fields in their own right. Of 
course, college course-work in anthropology has long recognized that the prehistory 
of both hemispheres is legitimate subject-matter. But this being so, then all the more 
reason for including in our semicentennial review the progress made by archeology in 
general. 

VIII. Someone recently said that he would direct a student sooner to Reymont’s 
The Peasants than to Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, if the student were seeking to understand that individual. This is no reflec 
tion upon Thomas and Znaniecki’s excellent book; it simply reminds us that, with all 
our anthropological techniques, we have not yet succeeded in capturing something 
essential which the art of the novelist can capture: that the artist’s probe still is the 
finer tool. We do well to ponder this, in the midst of our self-assessment. In this our 
day, is there anything more crucial than coming to understand the ethos of a culture? 
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Anthropology, I think, has not yet reached the maturity of being a profound inste: d 
of a shrewd science. 
W. Count 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 
Ciinton, NEw YorxK 


Tue PALEOBOTANICAL REcorD oF ZAMIA 


SIR: 


In a recent article on “The Ethnological and Archeological Significance of Zamia” 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 53, p. 238), H. G. Smith! states that “the question is, 
were these species brought to Florida by the Indians, or did they travel by ocean cur- 
rents, or were they carried by birds?” After dismissing the last two possibilities, he 
says simply “if we take as our basic premise that man did bring Zamia to Florida, the 
question still remains as to when and under what conditions it arrived.”” He then 
considers five possibilities, all of which are equally superfluous in the light of the fossil 
record. 

Fossil leaves of Tertiary age from North America north of Florida have been re- 
ferred to several extinct species (and one variety) of Zamia. These fossils were col- 
lected in Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and California.* Fossil leaves from the 
early Tertiary of southeastern Alaska have been referred to two genera of cycads 
found today only in Mexico and Honduras.’ Fossil pollen of cycad affinity has been 
found in a Fort Union Coal of Montana.‘ Similar records regarding fossil cycads 
(leaves and cones) of Mesozoic age found far north of their present area of distribution 
are available from northern Europe and Greenland. In 1932 the late Dr. Hollick® 
published a map of the then known localities of Tertiary cycads which shows clearly 
their former cosmopolitan distribution. To these records must be added all subsequent 
discoveries of Tertiary and Mesozoic cycads. Thus, biologically speaking, the family 
is an old one and its present distribution comprises only fragments of its former cos 
mopolitan range. The late Dr. Small® (whose papers are cited by Smith) concluded 
correctly: “To complete the devastation, the rigors of the great Ice Age at the be- 
ginning of the Quarternary period pushed this ancient group still further south, even 
to near the latitude of the Tropic of Cancer. The range of the genus Encephalartos 
shrank into the confines of Africa, and Zamia retired to the Florida peninsula, while 
Dioén retreated across the Rio Grande into Mexico.” 

Botanists who always distinguish between native and introduced species appar 
ently never doubted that Zamia is native to Florida. In the light of such unanimous 
opinion based on botanical and paleobotanical evidence it is difficult to understand 

Smith, 1951, pp. 240 and 241. 
> LaMotte, 1944, p. 321. 
For a complete list of fossil cycads see Just 

* Wilson and Webster, 1946, pp. 274 and 275. 

5 Hollick, 1932, plate 14. 

® Small, 1926, p. 124. 
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what can be gained by accepting ‘“‘as our basic premise that man did bring Zamia to 
Florida.” 
THEODOR JUST 
Cuicaco NatuRAL History MusEuM 
Cuicaco 5, ILLINOIS 
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BriEF COMMUNICATIONS 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND “CULTURE IN Crisis’”* 


Laura Thompson’s Culture in Crisis: A Study of the Hopi Indians is the latest in a 
long series of papers and monographs produced as a result of investigations carried 
on by members of the Indian Personality and Administration Research Program. 
Some of the reports which have appeared during the Project’s ten years’ joint sponsor- 
ship by the U. S. Office of Indian Affairs and the University of Chicago’s Committee 
on Human Rights, which was later succeeded by the Society for Applied Anthropology, 
are: The Hopi Way, Warriors Without Weapons, The Navaho, Children of the People 
and The Desert People. 

Each of the volumes in the series sponsored by the Indian Personality and Adminis- 
tration Research Program presents—as does the most recent—some of the findings 
and interpretations of investigators engaged in studies of acculturation phenomena 
among the Hopi, Navaho, Papago, Sioux and Zuni. In the words of Dr. Thompson, 
the aim of all the research “was to study the Indians both as individual personalities 
and as tribal societies in order to discover by scientific inquiry, how the effectiveness 
of Indian Service long-range policy and program might be increased from the stand- 
point of improving Indian welfare and developing responsible local autonomy.” 

However, more than policy and program for the Indians have come out of the work. 
Broader theoretical implications for cultural analyses in general are reported by Dr. 
Thompson as she assesses the implications of the research done so far. “Out of the 
investigations,” she says, “have emerged a field theory of culture and a cross discipline 
methodology for the multi-dimensional study of the acculturation process, not only in 
its technological and sociological manifestations but also at the psychological and sym- 
bolic levels.’ 

The cross-discipline methodology invoked the participation of anthropology, 
psychology, psychiatry, pedagogy, public administration, linguistics, and ecology. 
Regarding the Hopi study, Dr. Thompson reports: “At one time or another a total 
of over fifty scientists worked either in the field, in the analysis of field data, in formu- 
lating the findings, or as advisers.’ This is an impressive array. Probably no other 
people has been subjected to a more detailed and multi-faceted analysis. And certainly 
the problem of the Hopi, like that of most “acculturated’”’ communities of today, 
tribal or otherwise, stands a better chance of being understood under a mass social 
science assault than under the scrutiny of a single anthropological investigator, no 
matter how perceptive he or she may be.‘ 

The multi-dimensional aspect of the investigation—introduced after the study had 
been under way, and in response to the “‘administrator’s need for enlightenment on his 
practical problems,”’—viewed each of two contrasting communities, three related 
villages on First Mesa and two on Third Mesa in Hopiland, in “five interrelated di- 
mensions for purposes of structural analysis: 1) ecologic; 2) somatic; 3) sociologic; 
4) psychologic; 5) symbolic.”® 


* EprtoriAL Note: For a different point of view about this work, see review by Dorothy 
Lee, Vol. 54, p. 65-66 above. 


! Thompson, 1950, p. xvi. 2 Tbid., p. xvii. 3 [bid., p. 3. 
4 See Steward, 1950, for an excellent analysis of the potentialities of inter-disciplinary re 
search in the social sciences. 5 Thompson, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Each of the above dimensions was examined in turn and related to each of the relat 
others. But it is the psychologic dimension which is, in a sense, the crucial one in the shar 
opinion of the author. For it was the “psychiatric type of methodology for investigating | tivel 
the communal personality structure in total context [which] illuminated not only the erod 
psychologic dimension but all other dimensions of culture. [The psychologic findings] y. 
contributed a self-corrective ‘structural insight’ which helped define the problem .. . caus 


the findings on personality structure acted as an isomorphic catalyst which revealed | she 1 
and highlighted the multi-dimensional structure of the whole culture-in-environment.’”® | relie 

It is, then, to these “personality studies” that the author acknowledges her in- Orai 
cebtedness for pointing “the significance of culture structure.”’ And to these, too, for the Or, ; 
observation that “man is not only a social animal but also and very specifically a emot 
cultural animal who cannot function except by means of the structure of his culture.’’* seem 
Perhaps it is proper, at this juncture, to point out that other social scientists have L 
accepted the distinguishing significance of culture for a great many years—long before and | 
the present era of personality investigations. wide 

The ultimate value of the research is adumbrated in Professor Collier’s Foreword— the s 
and in like manner several times in the body of the work itself. He says of this particular Thu: 
book: “ ... it is a study carried out in the search for an understanding of the crisis of “eco 
all industrial and non-literate people, and also the crisis of our world in its entirety.””® Mes: 
Dr. Thompson reports that the research has actually yielded such startling results as two | 
to repay the investigators for their efforts in the context of the expanded aims. “Thus, clusi 
from the inquiry have emerged significant clues regarding the development of universal, | S 
pluralistic local community norms and methods for their implementation whereby the of ac 
findings of science may be applied to community-wide, society-wide, and world-wide utiliz 
practical problems—problems of political, economic, social, religious, and psychological ing tl 
import.’?° And, further, “the Hopi event—contains and yields meanings of planetary auth 
scope. ””!! polic 

One of the more significant “meanings of planetary scope” which has emerged from stabil 
this study of the acculturation of the Hopi Indians is that, “aside from extermination or white 
forced dispersal of the culture group, the factors most deeply disturbing of the balance of a in thi 
‘near-climax’ type of culture are intrusive influences which throw ‘out of kilter’ the logico- cultu 
esthetic integration of the symbol system with the total environment.”* One might here unde: 
raise the question whether a throwing “‘out of kilter” of the subsistence base of such a contr 
culture might not more profoundly disturb its “balance.” of soi 

In fact, there is ample unstressed evidence throughout the report that such a item, 
precipitant was present, and that this disruption of the subsistence economy may have towa! 
been far more disturbing to the “‘organic correlative balance”’ of the Hopi society than ment 


were those upsetting influences which acted on the “symbol system.” Thus, the author 

lists on page 46 of the book three reasons why the present crisis in Oraibi (Third Mesa) 
is more acute than that of First Mesa. The first of these reasons is that “internal dis- Mesa 
turbances” at Oraibi were aggravated by the presence and activities of a Franciscan : 


Mission—in Spanish times—and latterly of a Mennonite Mission. The second and 1,184 i 
third reasons for Oraibi’s special difficulties are reported as “a land-base shortage in sat” 
® Ibid., pp. 14-15. 7 Ibid., p. 15 (emphasis in original). 20 
8 [bid., p. 15 (emphasis in original). ® Ibid., p. xi. that C 
© Tbid., p. 182. " Tbid., p. 184. 12 [bid., p. 180 (emphasis in original), of the 
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relation to the size of the population resulting from Oraibi’s failure to get a sizable 
share in the redistribution of land after the destruction of Awatovi, and from her rela- 
tively serious loss of lands because of Navaho encroachment; and a more critically 
eroded land-base and consequently much more drastic stock reduction program.’ 

At one point, Dr. Thompson reports that the drastic reduction of range land in 1943 
caused ‘‘a good deal of bitterness, especially among Third Mesa leaders.” Elsewhere 
she notes that, in sharp contrast to Third Mesa, “the land problem [of First Mesa] was 
relieved rather than aggravated by the destruction of other Hopi pueblos.” And: “. . . 
Oraibi’s paucity of land and other natural resources has been particularly frustrating.’ 
Or, again, in reporting some of the outward manifestations of First Mesa’s superior 
emotional health, she introduces the summary with the remark that these advantages 
seem to be a reflection of First Mesa’s “less pronounced economic pressures.””!” 

Later, however, Dr. Thompson reviews the results of the multi-dimensional analysis 
and reports that within the “ecologic and somatic” dimensions the Hopi crisis is tribe 
wide. But for “certain Mennonite-dominated communities [Third Mesa]”’ the crisis in 
the sociologic, psychologic, and symbolic dimensions has reached acute proportions."* 
Thus the author appears to have overlooked her own evidence concerning the very 
“ecologic dimension” which has precipitated such a “good deal of bitterness” in Third 
Mesa. She proves that subsistence conditions are significantly different between the 
two communities, yet in viewing the evidence “‘as a whole”’ 
clusion that “‘the core of the crisis is ideological.” 


she is drawn to the con- 


Since the original aim of the research was to plan for and devise a detailed program 
of action-research in which the efforts and talents of the Hopi themselves would be 
utilized, Dr. Thompson has some things to say about plans for the future. After review- 
ing the admittedly harmful consequences of the traditional Indian Bureau policy, the 
author and co-ordinator of research reports on the efforts of the New Indian Service 
policy to right some of the old wrongs and to re-establish once again the “cultural 
stability” of the Indians which had presumably prevailed before the coming of the 
whites. The current research is, of course, a part of the over-all effort of the government 
in this direction. The relativistic approach to cultures was emphasized, and full tribal- 
cultural autonomy has been the goal. The list of positive accomplishments achieved 
under the new program for the Hopi alone is significant and includes fifteen special 
contributions, among which are: protection of ritual, religion and lands; introduction 
of soil conservation and forestry practices; irrigation; health services, and, as the final 
item, sponsorship of ‘‘the present investigations of personality and culture with a view 
toward the improvement of Indian welfare and the democratization of local govern 
ment administration.’’?° 


Ibid., p. 46. The author reports earlier on the stock reduction effected in 1943; for First 
Mesa a cut of 20%; for Third Mesa a cut of 44% (p. 38) 

4 Ibid., p. 38. The carrying capacity in sheep units for First Mesa, with a population of 
1,184 is 10,192 sheep. The carrying capacity for Third Mesa, with a population of 1,418 is 6,375 
sheep (p. 32). 6 Ibid., p. 77. 6 Tbid., p. 78 (emphasis added). 

7 Tbid., p. 80. 18 Tbid., p. 179. 19 Tbid., p. 179 (emphasis in original). 

2 [bid., p. 150. The gloomier side of the picture is indicated by Dr. Thompson’s observation 
that Congressional opponents and changes in top-level personnel of the Bureau threaten a revival 
of the forced-assimilation policy. 
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In the context of the preceding statement, how does Dr. Thompson view the ulti- 
mate worth to the Hopi of the present project? She observes that the important goals 
of the administrator who is to be helped by this research are: “the biosocial personality 
needs, trends and values of the individuals . . . that these inner life needs, trends and values 
should be the focus of the administrator whose aim is the improvement of human welfare. 
This approach ... shifts the emphasis from economic standards of living... to 
standards of organic life-webs, of personality balance. . .. The question posed is not 
simply how to raise the community’s or the individual’s economic standard of living, 
but rather how to nurture its standard of life.”™ 

Despite the many concrete benefits which have been brought to the Hopi through 
the efforts of the New Bureau policy, the Bureau itself seems to look upon these meas- 
ures as palliative. It is Dr. Thompson’s view that the best interests of the Hopi will not 
be truly served until those scientists who have devoted themselves to the problem are 
permitted to apply the results of their investigations to the more “‘basic’’ problems. 
The new focus shifts from “the external and peripheral manifestations of the culture 
under investigation (such as technological or material ‘traits,’ ‘trait complexes,’ 
overt behavior patterns) to its covert core. [It places the] emphasis on dynamically struc- 


and 


tured, symbolically integrated, cultural wholes . . . rather than on . . . wholes integrated 
merely [my emphasis] at the organic or functional level.”” 

The device through which these new methods are to be applied by the new “in- 
tegrative type of government administration” (new Indian Bureau policy) is dynamic 
“social action-research.”” The present program is a part of this overall scheme, and it 
came into being in response to a recognition of the difficulties which had been provoked 


and abetted by previous administrations. The aim of action-research is to “allow in- 
digenous solutions indigenously structured.’ For it is “the arbitrarily imposed types 
of administration [which] dislocate critically indigenous structures and . . . engender 
culture crises.’ 

It is currently unfashionable to advocate imposed types of administration in 
virtually any context. But it would be more than naive to assume that all types of 
“imposed” administration are equally harmful. Administration is by its very nature 
imposition. Yet few of us would insist that it is imposed administration per se which is 
the culprit in the present crisis. It is very likely that the current problems of the Hopi 
as of many other American Indian groups—can never be met by “indigenous solutions 
indigenously structured’’; that this is an ideal which ignores not only the very ecologi- 
cal factors with which Dr. Thompson deals in her book, but the even more significant 
fact that the Hopi—like most other peoples in the world today—can no longer survive 
in splendid isolation in an environment which has ceased to provide them with all of 
the means of survival. For good or evil, the Hopi have irresistibly become a part of the 
large world, and it is in this setting, and with a recognition of all that this implies that 
the Hopi crisis is to be evaluated and a solution for it sought. Almost any kind of help 
given to the Hopi under these conditions must inevitably come from the outside and 
must, on the evidence offered in Dr. Thompson’s book, include large measures of plain 


21 [bid., p. 11 (all emphases in original). 
® Ibid., p. 183 (all other emphases in original). 
% Tbid., p. 181. [bid., p. 181. 
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“material” aid. To offer our assistance in the very concrete forms that the Hopi require 
for their survival would itself be an imposition on the “indigenous.” And if, as appears 
most likely, the “indigenous” base of Hopi culture has been outmoded and rendered 
unfit to provide for the continued survival of an expanding Hopi population, then some 
other solution—one which recognizes the realities of white encroachment, land de- 
terioration, the existence of capitalism and the industrial revolution—must be sought 
and the “indigenous” base abandoned. 

We are all of us imposed upon by administration. The very least we can do for the 
depressed discriminated-against, citizen-wards of our white government is to include 
them wholly, whole-heartedly and realistically in our administrative plans for the rest 
of the United States. 

The Hopi would not be likely to resist such changes as would enable them better to 
cope with the problem of staying alive. And if the solutions must be drastic because 
the problem is itself drastic, we may guess that the Hopi—like most—-would choose to 
live. Death of a people by starvation is more disintegrating to their personality than 
the loss of a ritual. 

Dr. Thompson admits that the Hopi will accept change. It is in her definition of the 
survival-importance of such elements as are accepted or rejected in change that she 
seems to ignore the realities which the Hopi themselves appear too survival-wise to 
overlook. Thus, she says: “The Hopi does not resist change at the periphery of his 
culture—changes such as improved farming methods and new grazing techniques. . . . 
But he is extremely tenacious of his intangible values and his way of life’’.** Apart from 
the fact that one might question seriously the description of changed subsistence tech- 
niques as “peripheral” to culture, it is astonishing to find the Hopi grim-death grip 
applied by preference to “intangibles.” Food and its production may hardly be called 
peripheral to the Hopi or any other life-way. It seems reckless to claim a greater sig- 
nificance and importance for those “intangible values” which are by definition virtually 
undefinable. 

The problem of Indian survival, as viewed by the New Indian policy, is the problem 
of maintaining an Indian “way of life.” “Thus,” says the author, “the analysis suggests 
that the Hopi must remain essentially themselves if they are to retain their balance as 
individuals and survive as a cultural group.’ And again: ‘“The Hopi must continue to 
grow in their uniquely Hopi way or else lose their integrity as individuals and as a 
group.’ This is a fallacious posing of the choices. In order for the Hopi to grow or to 
live at all it may be necessary for them to abandon their “uniquely Hopi Way.” And if 
sheer survival demands the loss of their “identity” as a group, so be it. It may well be 
the price they will have to pay for their existence as individuals. 

Dr. Thompson is not averse to admitting the existence of change. It only appears 
to excite her resistance when the suggestion involves American Indians—more specifi 
cally, the Hopi Indians. Thus, she can say: “Change is inevitable in a changing world, 
and change is the essential characteristic of a living culture.”** But how are the Hopi 
to meet this problem of “change . . . in a changing world”? 

“« , . the Hopi can weather the current world-wide storm only by facing present 
realities squarely with courage, will power, and confidence in their age-old strength, 


Tbid., p. 186. * Tbid., p. 187. Tbid., p. 187. [bid., p. 187. 
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and by adopting the most useful of the new without encysting or repudiating the basic 
structure and values of the old.’”*® Once again the author appears to have divorced 
her “characters” from their relationship with the world which surrounds them. Al- 
though the Hopi owe their present ill fortune to rapid and profound changes in the 
world outside Hopiland; and although the government of the nation in which they are 
granted inadequate living room is shown to share directly in the causes of many of their 
problems, Dr. Thompson still believes that these pueblo Indians can work the problem 
out for themselves. “They, rather than the government administrators, are faced with 
the problem of devising ways and means to meet the crisis.”*° The government, or its 
administrators, then, is seen as the villain of the drama. If only these figures which 
have shown such remarkable “lack” of sympathy and understanding could be exorcised, 
the Hopi might recapture the color and the settled glory of the past. That the “‘ways 
and means” which must be devised will inevitably be so devised within the framework 
and under the dynamic imperative of the nation of which the Hopi are now a part does 
not seem seriously to disturb the author. Even the Hopi Agency can only help to guide 
and stimulate these Indians “to work out their own problems.’ 

Lest any of the foregoing be construed as asserting that Dr. Thompson is opposed to 
federal aid for the Hopi, it should be emphasized that this is obviously not so. Not only 
the present project, but the entire Indian Bureau policy to which Dr. Thomspon de- 
votes her efforts is, of course, primarily concerned with the welfare of these and other 
American Indians. The present objections are directed primarily at the fact that the 
co-ordinator would place the federal government’s contributions “to the improvement 
[of the Hopi’s] total health and welfare . . . ’’* within the framework of the Hopi “‘way 
of life’ as she conceives it—something which appears to have validity only in propor- 
tion as it accurately reflects the remote past. The Hopi “‘way of life” is not, to Dr. 
Thompson, the way of life of the Hopi at avy given moment in their long history. It 
appears to be to her rather some artificial construct or perhaps a cultural configuration 
of some particular ancient moment in Hopi history. The Hopi “way of life” is thus 
arbitrarily the way they were then. There is in this view neither a recognition nor an 
acceptance of change—despite contrary protestations. What, indeed, is the “American 
way oi life,’ or the Balinese, or the Ona, or the Iroquois? It is what it is—or is not 
now. Or it was what it was then. It can never be now what it used to be before. 


In assailing the Mennonites as an important factor in disruption of the “sociologic”’ 
and hence the “psychologic’—dimension on Third Mesa, Dr. Thompson observes 
that: “The conversion of Hopi ceremonial leaders to Christianity before they have 
trained their successors and the resultant... loss of ceremonies... especially the 
breakdown of the Winter Solstice axis—these are the kinds of events which lead 
directly to Hopi social disorganization.’ But what are the facts about conversion as 
reported by Dr. Thompson on page 78? 
“At Oraibi as elsewhere in Hopiland [my emphasis], however, the small total number 
of converts,™ together with the large percentage of those who have later rejected the 
Christian theology and sought to reinstate themselves in the Hopi religion, suggest that 


°° [bid., p. 187. Tbid., p. 201. Tbid., p. 201. ® Tbid., p. 11. 


% Ibid., p. 80. At First Mesa, however, “the ceremonial cycle is still relatively intact” (p. 79). 


* No indication of how many. 
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the teachings of the missionaries do not offer the Hopi an adequate substitute for the 
old beliefs and ‘life-way’.”” Perhaps—but even more importantly it suggests that the 
“sociologic”’ elements® in the special crisis of Third Mesa may not differ from the kind 
found at First Mesa. And if this is so, the all-important role of the “sociologic dimen- 
sion” as a precipitant appears to be overstated. If distinctions between the two com- 
munities do indeed exist at this level, it is not improbable, then, that the sociologic 
disruption is more likely to be a consequence of the special subsistence factors discussed 
earlier. 

Regarding the more specifically psychologic dimension, Dr. Thompson again leans 
more heavily on intuition than analysis. The personality tests were administered to a 
broad sample of all children in the two communities (190 children in all) between the 
ages of five and eighteen. A battery of eight “culture-free” projective tests was given 
No adults were tested. Thus, on the results of these tests alone, Dr. Thompson postu 
lates greater disorganization in the “psychologic dimension” for Third Mesa. What are 
the test findings? 

‘The average test responses of the children from the two Hopi communities in 
vestigated are strikingly similar....” However, “systematic scrutiny” reveals 
“certain rather subtle but significant differences. .. .’°® One wonders what kind of 
systematizing is required to produce the appropriately subtle effects. A little later, 
Dr. Thompson reports that the imbalance in Oraibi’s social structure “is related to a 
serious personality disturbance.’”? If she is here merely implying a relationship without 
causation, she has still, on the basis of her own data, failed to make a convincing case 
for the very existence of the dimensional disorganizations she postulates. If, on the 
other hand, she is implying causation to either element in the dimension, she commits 
an even graver logical error, for neither conclusion could with validity be drawn from 
the data which she has herself presented. Here again one might raise the sa..2 question 
as was raised above regarding the possibility that the causes lie elsewhere—perhaps in 
the subsistence area which Dr. Thompson treats throughout as a virtually negligible 
because the “same”’ for both communities) factor. 

In the realm of symbols, Dr. Thompson speculates about the relations between 
Hopi art and culture. It is worth quoting a sentence here, not so much for any insights 
it might give concerning the distinction between the two Hopi communities—for it is 
not concerned with that—but for the insights it provides into the thought processes of 
the co-ordinator. 

‘The analysis [of Hopi art] suggests the possibility that the organic, asymmetrical 

% Dr. Thompson explains how Mennonite influences have weakened the ‘organic, correlative 
balance” in Hopi social organization and thus brought about the crisis at Third Mesa. “By min 
imizing the role and functions of the clan chiefs and banning secret societies, it [the Mennonite 
Mission] strengthens the role and function of the Hopi women and the kin group. . . upsetting 
thereby the organic balance of the Hopi social system and precipitating the Oraibi crisis...” 
Ibid., p. 140 (emphasis added). Elsewhere Dr. Thompson finds the absence of change a factor in 
precipitating a crisis in the sociologic dimension. Thus, the Hotevillan’s (offshoot of Third Mesa’s 
factional dispute) sociologic crisis comes from persisting in the “old ways,” from a “solidifying 
of the ceremonial integrate,” while Old Oraibi’s sociologic crisis owes to a “breakdown in the 
ceremonial system.” /bid., p. 89. 


Ibid., p. 96. [bid., pp. 97-98. 
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type of balance in Hopi traditional design expresses structurally at the esthetic level 
what the organic, correlative balance [between men and women] in Hopi social or- 
ganization expresses structurally at the behavioral level.’’* 

Or another italicized observation of the author: “Human cultures manifest a dis- 
tinctively human integrating dynamic.’”*® 

It would seem, despite all the work that has been done on the Hopi by scientific in- 
vestigators, that it was not until this approach “was applied that an adequate theory 
of its inner coherence emerged. Once formulated and applied, this theory provided a 
key which gave overall meaning and integration to the previous studies.’ 

It is not the argument of this paper that anthropology must depend upon a “‘tradi- 
tional approach”—whatever that may be; nor that experimentation with new methods 
and techniques for arriving at better understandings of culture origin and process is to 
be shunned simply because they are new. Each of the sciences must, of course, be con 
tinually critical of its methods and assumptions, continually searching for improved 
ways of working and understanding the subject of its concern if it is to remain viable 
and productive. We need not be bound by tradition in anthropology any more than 
any other discipline need be so bound. But the work of many of the “popular” anthro- 
pologists violates tradition less than it violates careful scholarship and the scientific 
method. This is the complaint of many of the “non-popular” anthropologists of today. 

RoBert A. MANNERS 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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RANDOMNESS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF ORGANIZATION Forms: 
A Note on Murpocr’s Socrat Srrucrure 

In his recent book, Social Structure,! G. P. Murdock presents data to demonstrate 
that historical-diffusion analysis is virtually inapplicable for traits of social organiza 
tion. One of the sets of data is a table (table 57*) showing frequency by continental 
and insular area of societies having various traits of social organization. Murdock 
asserts that the data in his table 57 contrast with the kind of distribution patterns 
utilized in historical-diffusion analysis: 

The scattering and almost random distribution of the traits of social organization, which is 
equally characteristic of remote or unrelated and contiguous or related peoples, renders prac- 
tically useless all historical interpretation based upon expectations of diffusion.’ 


By “scattering” Murdock means that almost every trait is found in every area; 
there are few zeros in the table. We may accept “scattering” as an appropriate charac- 
terization of the manner in which forms of social organization are distributed. The 
issue of this paper is that in regard to Murdock’s table 57, the traits of social organiza- 


38 Tbid., p. 131. 39 Thid., p. 176. © Tbid., p. 183. 
1 Murdock, G. P., Social Structure, New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 
2 Page 193. 5 Page 196. 
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tion do not show an “almost random distribution” since the analysis, discussed below, 
indicates definite concentrations of traits in geographical areas. On the basis of this 
analysis, it may be suggested that the historical-diffusion approach may be useful for 
the study of forms of social structure. In conclusion, it will be indicated how these find- 
ings might be interpreted in consistency with Murdock’s theories.‘ 

Table 57 is made up of eight separate tabulations: forms of marriage, forms of the 
family, types of clans, types of bilateral kin groups, types of moieties, rules of residence, 
rules of descent, and types of cousin terminology. Each of these eight categories of 
traits is further broken down into traits. For example, bilateral, matrilineal, patrilineal, 


TABLE 1, OBTAINED AND RANDOMLY EXPECTED INCIDENCE OF MARRIAGE Forms* 


Continental or Insular Area 


Trait Random 
. North . South 
Africa Eurasia . Oceania 
America America 
Monogamy 1.6% 47.1% 19.4% 14.8% 23.8 18.1% 
Limited Polygyny 8.1 20.6 26.9 39.0 47.6 25.6 
Pref. Sororal Polygyny 17.7 11.8 34.3 24.1 23.8 23.5 
Non-sororal Polygyny 72.6 18.0 19.4 20.4 1.8 31.9 
Polyandry 0.0 2.9 0.0 1.8 0.0 0.9 
No. of cases 62 34 67 54 21 238 


* Obtained incidence indicated by percentage of societies for an area exhibiting a given trait. 
Random expected percentages calculated by dividing the number of societies in all areas mani- 
festing a given trait by the total number of cases in the sample—238. Based on a portion of table 
57, G. P. Murdock, Social Structure. 


and double are the traits under rules of descent. Frequency of societies exhibiting a 
given trait is tabulated according to five general areas: Africa, Eurasia, North America, 
Oceania, and South America. Table 1 (excluding the column labeled “random”’) is a 
portion of Murdock’s table 57. I have converted the frequencies given by Murdock to 
percentages by area. 

Murdock explains his position as follows: 

One of the most extraordinary conclusions of the present study is that traits of social or- 
ganization show practically no tendency to yield distributions of this [historical-diffusion] type. 
Intertribal similarities are, to be sure, found in very restricted areas, where historical connections 
are indubitable, but rarely indeed do they extend to an entire culture area or to more than a 
minority of the tribes of a linguistic stock. Nor are they distributed in a few non-contiguous 
areas, as is characteristic in most instances of independent invention. On the contrary, they tend 


4 When these points were discussed with Professor Murdock recently, he agreed that the 
data in his table were not distributed in an almost random fashion. He stated that he had recog- 
nized trait concentrations in geographical areas but had made an unhappy choice of words in 
describing his table as “almost random.” He had not interpreted his table as yielding an approx- 
imately random distribution, ‘“‘random” in the statistical sense. He concurred with the inter- 
pretation of my findings which I have made using statements from Social Structure. 
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to occur widely over the entire earth in many disconnected areas almost as though their appear- 
ance were due to sheer chance.5 


Table 57 is presented to support this discussion. In addition, Murdock tabulates 
descent rule, marriage rule, and cousin terminology according to Kroeber’s North and 
South American cultural areas and observes “‘a comparable scatter.’’® Several examples 
are given to demonstrate that “societies which belong to the same linguistic stock differ 
in social organization as much as do those which speak unrelated languages.’’? Mur- 
dock’s general conclusion is quoted in the first paragraph above. 

The reader can get a good impression of the degree to which the obtained distribu- 
tion of forms of marriage does deviate from random by comparing in table 1 per- 
centages of societies in an area exhibiting a given form of marriage with the percentage 
expected by random distribution. The number of African societies with non-sororal 
polygyny is double what would be expected “by sheer chance.” The incidence of 
monogamous societies in Eurasia is almost three times what we would predict from 
the assumption of random distribution. Some of the discrepancies from randomness 
in this and other portions of table 57 are quantitatively large and statistically sig- 
nificant, as will be established in the following paragraph; discrepancies, which, it is 
maintained here, are significant for understanding cultural process. 

Just as a die thrown 60 times could give 8 fives instead of the 10 expected by chance 
without our concluding that the die is “loaded,” deviations from the random expected 
frequencies for traits in geographical areas must be evaluated to ascertain how easily 


these deviations could arise simply by chance before we conclude that our “anthro- 


pological die” is loaded. Chi-square analysis evaluates the discrepancies of the obtained 


TABLE 2. Cut SQUARE TESTS 


Uncorrected . Corrected 
df prob. lf prob 
x 
Marriage forms 101.66 12 < .001 97.66 12 <.001 
Family forms 41.88 12 < .001 34.32 12 <.001 
Clans 37.94 4 <.001 37.94 4 <.001 
Bilateral kin 25.83 4 <.001 25.83 4 <.001 
Moieties 32.50 4 <.001 32.50 4 <.001 
Residence rules 28.48 4 < .001 28.48 4 <.001 
Descent rules 74.01 8 <.001 74.01 8 < .001 
Cousin termin. 17.63 8 <.05 17.63 8 <.05 


frequencies from the expected frequencies.* In table 2, chi squares, degrees of freedom, 
probability values, “corrected” chi squares, and the probability values and degrees of 
freedom for the “corrected” chi-squares are recorded. Strictly speaking the “p” value 
of <.001 opposite marriage forms means that the probability of obtaining as large or 


5 Pages 192-193. ° Page 194. 7 Page 195. 
§ In this instance, the expected frequencies are calculated from the hypothesis of random 
distribution, using margina! totals. 
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larger a chi-square from chance or random departures from our hypothetical expected 
distribution is less than 1 in 1000. Practically, this means that we are justified in as 
suming that we do not have an “almost random” or “sheer chance” distribution of 
marriage forms. For every chi-square in table 2, except the two pertaining to cousin 
terminology, the probability values are smaller than 1 in 1000. The chi-squares for 
cousin terminology yield a probability of less than 5 out of 100, commonly regarded a 
significant probability value. On the basis of these results, one may conclude that the 
statement that traits of social organization show an “almost random” distribution is 
definitely not warranted. 

Tables used for the chi-square tests and problems of the analysis are discussed 
below: 

The case should not be overstated. We do not have 8 independent checks on ran 
domness of distribution. Murdock and others have noted association between traits of 
different categories and have offered explanations for these associations, for example, 
non-sororal polygyny and patrilocal residence. 

To meet the problem of small expected frequencies, arbitrary decisions were made. 
If one wished to use all of the data of table 57, some combination of traits was called for. 
It was decided to combine traits which had a total frequency of less than 16% of all 
societies tabulated for the given category of traits. If there was only one trait within a 
given category of traits with less than 16%, this was combined with the trait of next 
more frequent occurrence. The setting up of the eight tables in this mechanical fashion 
served to avoid the criticism of stacking the cards in favor of the position that had 
been assumed. These tables vielded expected frequencies of five or greater for all areas 
except South America. In view of possible objections to my use of expected frequencies 
of less than 5, the (e—o)*/e values of those cells which have an e of less than 5 have been 
subtracted from the total chi-square. This value has been reported as the “corrected” 
chi-square. Had the criterion of 25% for combination been adopted, which would have 
had to be done to assure expected frequencies of five or greater in all cells, the number 
of traits would have been reduced considerably. 

As the result of the procedure detailed above, the data were arranged as follows 
Forms of marriage: limited polygyny, preferential sororal polygyny, non-sororal 
polygyny, and “other.” Forms of the family: independent nuclear, independent polyg 
ynous, patrilocal extended and “other.” Clans: reported and not reported. Bilateral 
kin groups: reported and not reported. Moieties: reported and not reported. Rules of 
residence: patrilocal and “other.” Cousin terminology: Hawaiian, Iroquois, and “‘other.”’ 
Descent rules: bilateral, patrilineal, and “‘other.” In placing two or more traits in an 
“other” class, no peculiar common denominator for these traits is implied. “Other’’ is 
simply a residual division created by the procedures of mechanical combination. 

Problems arise from the fact that Murdock was unable to classify some of his 250 
societies in every respect. In computing the chi-square for forms of marriage, 14 un 
classifiable cases were omitted; forms of the family, 62; cousin terminology, 7. In the 
clan table, unclassifiable cases have been included since information was lacking about 
the areal distribution of the unclassifiable groups. The division used here for clans of 
“not reported” includes 32 societies which could not be classified as either ‘‘clans 
present” or “clans absent,” as well as those peoples for which the absence of clans was 
clear. It is possible that unclassifiable cases have been included in the tables given here 
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for moieties and for bilateral kin groups under “‘not reported,” but Murdock makes no 
comment about the occurrence of unclassifiable societies for moieties and bilateral kin 
groups. 

For forms of marriage and for cousin terminology it was found that even if the un- 
classified cases were distributed in such a way as to maximize randomness, the prob- 
ability values given in table 2 would not be reduced. Employing the same procedure 
on the table for forms of the family, this one is altered so that the chi-square does not 
reach significance. Comparable tests could not be made on the clan table, but there is 
no reason to assume that ethnographic reporting would be selectively biased according 
to area. Since highly significant chi-squares are obtained in those instances where all 
cases of the sample are accounted for, and since even the procedure of distributing 
the unclassified cases so as to maximize randomness fails to alter the reported probabil- 
ity value for two of three tables, it is believed that the objection arising from the as- 
sumption of unclassified cases is not serious. 

Instead of almost randomness we find rather definite areal clustering of traits. 
Murdock asserts that traits of social organization differ from many of those studied by 
historical-diffusion methods in that the former have undoubtedly been reinvented 
many times because of limited possibilities. The “‘scattering” in table 57 supports this 
point. Despite this factor of frequent reinvention, however, and despite Murdock’s 
negative findings in regard to linguistic groups and American cultural areas, this 
analysis seems to leave open the relevance of historical-diffusion study. Historical 
analysis need not take the form of expecting direct transmission of a given social trait 
in the same way that we find transmission of pottery design techniques, for examplel 
but may rather be concerned with social structure change “by a process of interna, 
readjustment to altered conditions of life.”’”® Altered conditions of life refers to “changes 
in economy, technology, property, government, or religion.’ Murdock suggests that 
rule of residence responds first to the altered conditions of life, and thereby “‘initiates 
a series of internal readjustments [in traits of social organization] which may ultimately 
produce a new equilibrium.’”™ For example, Murdock reports “the adoption of a 
pastoral economy has almost universally resulted in patrilocal residence.” It may be 
suggested that the changes in economy, technology, property, government, or religion, 
which occur by direct diffusion serve by secondary processes to bring about similar 
social organization traits in geographically contiguous peoples. Moreover, it is also 
likely that common physical environment is an indirect factor in producing similarities 
in social organization, both with and without diffusion. Murdock may be right in assert- 
ing that traits of social organization as such do not diffuse, but if they are responses 
to prior changes due to diffusion, they nevertheless should, and do, show significant 
areal patterning.” 

THURLOW R. WILson 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


® Page 199. 10 Page 202. 1! Page 202. 12 Page 206. 
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on anthropological points. 
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CHANGING CULTURAL GOALS AND PATTERNS IN GUATEMALA 


The Verapaz is perhaps unique among the regions of Guatemala in that the Spanish 
domination was never established by force of arms, but by peaceful missionaries under 
the leadership of Bartholomé de las Casas. As a result, the region underwent less rapid 
and less drastic cultural change than did many other areas. The gradual settlement of 
the region by the Spaniards was a peaceful one and did not disrupt the old Kekchi cul- 
ture pattern. What was adopted by the Indian groups was slowly incorporated without 
displacement of needed Indian cultural elements. From the end of the 16th century 
onward the general bi-cultural system of the Meso-American area grew up with readily 
recognized Indian and Ladino cultures existing side by side, for the most part, with 
cultural goals which were non-overlapping. This situation was pointed up by the fact 
that the Indians made little effort to learn Spanish, with the result that the Ladinos all 
learned Kekchi. In 1869 new elements were introduced into the well adjusted bi-cultural 
system of the Alta Verapaz. The first of a large group of German settlers entered the 
region. They settled and intermarried with the Indian women, thus creating a new 
social group. They were followed by smaller numbers of Americans, English, and 
French. With these comparatively large numbers of non-Spanish European culture 
bearers a situation of culture change in the Alta Verapaz was initiated. 

Although the introduction of non-Spanish Europeans and non-Spanish cultural 
elements into the region did begin a drastic culture change, the basic Ladino-Indian 
division in the culture persists to the present time. However, it is not the simple dual 
division that characterizes so much of Meso-America. In general we may say that 
there are four social groups in the Alta Verapaz: Finquero (plantation owner), Ladino, 
Mixture, Indian. This is an over-simplification, as will be seen below, but it must 
suffice for a paper of this length. The finquero class occupies the top status, economically 
and socially, in the area. They are of diverse origins: foreign (German, American, 
English, French); mixtures (Ladino-German, Ladino-American, German-Indian); and 
Ladino. The Ladino class is made up of Spanish speakers who have little foreign or 
Indian ancestry or culture elements. This group consists mostly of small business men, 
small planters, government employees, and professional men. A large class of mixtures, 
the greater number of Indian-German ancestry, and a lesser number of Ladino-Indian 
ancestry, has no well defined social position. In the past they have identified themselves 
either with the Indian, German, or Ladino group with the Indian identification being 
most easily attained. In recent years, however, they have come more and more to 
occupy a distinct social status which has its own unity. The major part of the popula- 
tion of the Alta Verapaz is the Indian group: Kekchi speakers of mostly rural or small 
town orientation. 

This outline of the social structure of the region indicates there is no easily defined 
Indian-Ladino division of society and culture. Because of the mixing of a greater 
diversity of physical type and cultures in this region than is usual in Meso-America 
there is, superficially, a greater social mobility. However, despite the fact that the 
mobility is present, and despite the fact that there is current among the Ladinos an 
ideal pattern of Ladinoization for Indians and mixtures who aspire to Ladino status, 
the ease of social mobility has not kept pace with the change in the culture goals of 
the Indian and mixture class. In this paper we are concerned with the discrepancy 
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between the new cultural goals and the access of needed activity directed toward 
recognized goals: that is, culture patterns, mainly supplied by a status different from 
those which the Indian and the mixture now occupy. 

Culture change as evidenced by change in goals among all social groupings in the 
Alta Verapaz can be seen by the casual observer. However, the greatest shift is seen 
among the Indian and mixed groups. A few examples will suffice to indicate the 
direction this is taking. 

Due to German influence, and the recently initiated government program of diet 
studies, there have been some changes in the food habits of the Indian and mixed 
groups. Perhaps the most startling is the increasing demand for canned and dried 
milk. Not only is this true among the town Indians, but also among the finca Indians 
Equally interesting is the growing use of American dried breakfast cereals. Although 
the consumption of this food does not follow the American pattern, neither does it 
follow the Indian use of cereal food. The attainment of the goals for use of these foods 
is not widespread, since they are beyond the means of most Indians and Mixtures. 
However, the fact that they have been incorporated into the diet of these groups, 
actually or as goals to be achieved, indicates a shift in food goals. 

New goals have arisen in the economic aspect of culture. Especially among the 
town Indians and Mixtures, radios and electricity in the home have become desirable. 
All Indians and Mixtures who can possibly afford radios have them, and the same is 
true for electric light. To a lesser degree the goal of possessing an automobile has ap- 
peared, even though few individuals have managed to finance one. With regard to 
automobiles one of the new economic goals of Indians and Mixtures is the position of 
auto mechanic; and even though the means of attaining this goal are restricted, the 
number of Indians in this activity is increasing. One of the chief economic activities of 
the Indian appears to be on its way out in much of the Verapaz, as well as in much of 
Guatemala—the work of acting as human carriers for freight and firewood. In the 
Alta Verapaz, with the building of new roads, new trucking companies are taking over 
most of the long distance freighting which formerly was carried by Indians. Especially 
noticeable is the trucking of firewood into towns which enables the trucker to undersell 
the individual Indian carrier. 

Changes in transportation are also indicative of culture change when we observe 
that wherever there are roads very few Indians walk when they have money. Use of a 
regular bus service and, between Cob4n and San Pedro Carcha, a fleet of new Mercury 
station wagons, is considered necessary for the maintenance of status by the town 
Indian. The richer Indians use the daily air service between Coban and Guatemala 
City with equanimity. 

Under the prodding of the present regime in Guatemala the Indians are beginning 
to demand division of the land holdings of the large fincas, and in some cases have 
resorted to strikes. Also, the finqueros are experimenting with chemical grass killers 
for the clearing of the cafetales. If these experiments should prove successful and 
economically feasible, one of the few sources of rural Indian money income will be lost. 

In many other aspects of culture the goals have changed, even for the isolated rural 
Indian. For several decades a law on the books in Guatemala has required compulsory 
education of all individuals to the age of ten. However, this law was never enforced 
until the Arévalo government came to power. Free public schooling was confined to 
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limited areas, and even though an Indian or Mixture might have desired schooling, it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that he was able to gain even a meager one. 
However, with the more rigid enforcement of the compulsory school law and the in- 
troduction of free public schools, Indian families are moving into the towns where they 
acquire the education they seek. 

The new national policy of incorporating the Indian in the political scene has been 
implemented by the extension of suffrage to all Indian men and the promise of suffrage 
to Indian women. In the past the Indian men have had the right to vote, and the 
Ladino politicians have utilized them as large blocks of votes. This is still being done, 
but with the annouriced purpose of the government to make the Indian a participant 
in the political scene. With educational efforts along these lines the Indian is striving 
to attain the status of an independent voter. This is well exemplified in the organiza 
tion of Indian political groups in many of the towns. Especially interesting in San 
Pedro Carch4, a predominantly Indian town, is the powerful women’s political league, 
which organized a campaign of speeches and fund-raising for candidates in the past 
(1950) election. 

In religious behavior, two main factors have led to changes in goals. First is the loss 
of the power and prestige of the cofradia. Some thirty years ago there were thirty-three 
of these organizations in Coban. At present there are sixteen. A number of factors have 
contributed to this decrease. The influence of the Germans and their Protestantism, 
and the opposition of the last Catholic bishop to the cofradfa are the most important. 
The Protestants, it should be noted, have begun to make inroads in the Catholic 
membership among the Indians and Mixture classes, so that even though the number 
of Protestant converts is not large, their presence has had a noticeable effect on the 
Indian’s view of religious goals, since he no longer is bound to a particular variety of 
Christianity. 

The present status of fieldwork and analysis leaves much to be desired for a clear 
delineation of the factors leading to a shifting of Indian cultural goals. Nevertheless 
some general comments can be made concerning the origins and motivating forces of 
the culture changes that are now so apparent. 

The history of the past century in the Alta Verapaz reveals a division of non- 
Guatemalan and Guatemalan factors. The most important non-Guatemalan factor, of 
course, is the German. The intermixture of the German men with Indian women could 
not have failed to affect the structure of Alta Verapaz society and culture. But the 
effect was even more specific. The German fathers wanted their children to be well 
educated, and they established schools for them. Many children were sent to France 
and Germany for further education. Likewise, the introduction of North European 
ideas of the conduct of commercial activities has had its effect in the towns, as is seen 
in the large number of small stores operated by the children of German fathers. Perhaps 
more interesting than anything else is the presence of the “master race” idea among the 
“German-Indian” children. The fathers of these children followed the Nazis in the 
thirties. Consequently, many of the Mixtures who are of school age will not readily 
associate with either Ladinos or Indians, and Ladino teachers are ignored as far as 
possible. 

In the past twenty years the influence of the United States in the region has assumed 
great importance, especially as concerns material culture. Thus, such things as radio 
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and transportation have greatly influenced the way of life of the people in this area. 
The factor of food has already been mentioned. More important than anything else is 
the effect of the Hollywood motion picture. Ladinos, Mixtures, and Indians alike are 
constantly impressed by the screen version of the material wealth of the United States. 
The culture changes leading to the new goals mentioned above are being constantly 
reinforced by the motion picture. For example, as in so many other parts of Latin 
America, kitchen equipment such as a refrigerator is considered as a goal to be achieved. 

Internally much has happened in Guatemala which has influenced a change in goals 
for the Indians of the Alta Verapaz. With the ousting of Ubico the new political move- 
ment has made an attempt to incorporate the Indian in the national framework. The 
introduction of the new educational policy has been of importance in shifting educa- 
tional goals. In the Alta Verapaz this has been helped, or even predisposed, by the long 
term German and American influence. All of Guatemala has been in the first throes of 
the loss of the Spanish colonial pattern. In the Alta Verapaz the presence of the Ger- 
mans has accelerated this loss. In any event, cultural change in this region has been 
greatly influenced by both Guatemalan and non-Spanish forces. 

The effect of change in goals for the Indian and the Mixture class has led to an 
overlapping of their goals with those of the Ladinos. However, the ease of social mobil- 
ity has not kept pace with the rate of change in goals, since in order to attain the new 
goals the Indian and the Mixture must utilize nearly the same activity and compete for 
the same goals as the Ladino without Ladino status. Among the Ladinos an ideal pic- 
ture of social mobility for the Indian is painted, in which the assumption of certain 
patterns of behavior makes Ladinoization possible. But when questioned about well 
educated Indians who obviously have all the stated prerequisites, the Ladino generally 
assesses the Indian in these terms: “He is almost Ladino, but not quite.” In the main, 
the attainment of the status seems to be a function of non-Indian ancestry, the less the 
Indian ancestry the greater being the opportunity. The changing goals of the Indian 
and the Mixture class, increasing urbanization, the compulsory aspect of the schooling, 
and the lag in change of social status have led to increased competition, and in some 
cases enmity between Indian and Ladino. The ideal picture of social mobility no longer 
has the function of serving as a rationale for the Ladino and his relation to the 
Indian. Some Indians and Mixtures have found that social mobility is almost non- 
existent, and are searching for ways in which to overcome the frustration of these 
newly acquired desires. 

Culture change in the Alta Verapaz, as far as the Indian and the mixture classes is 
concerned, is as yet by no means thorough-going. It can be seen however, that the 
goals of these groups have changed, and that the resultant activity is in large measure 
incapable of satisfying the newly acquired cultural drives. This is evidenced by the 
increasing town Indian population. By this is not meant Indian towns. Rather the 
Indian is achieving greater participation in the material aspects of the developing 
pattern of culture, and the increasing participation of the Indian and the Mixture in 
the political sphere portends a new position in the social scheme. The lack of fulfill- 
ment of these desires is leading to a verbalization of the new goals, and more overt 
competition with Ladinos. These factors alone indicate that a crucial point in Guate- 
malan culture change has been reached. The overlapping of goals and the increasing 
competition of Indian and Ladino mean that the “caste system without conflict” 
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which has been so typical of Meso-America, is, in the Alta Verapaz at least, on its way 
out. Whether this will be replaced by an antagonistic caste system is difficult to say. 
That there is a strong, conscious undercurrent of antagonism among the Indians is 
certain. The Ladino is aware that certain aspects of the culture have changed, but as 
yet he has not fully assessed their import. This antagonism is likely to be nurtured by 
the further acceptance of the new goals and the frustration of activity directed toward 
their achievement. However, since the means for the attainment of these new goals are 
not at hand, even if the Ladino were no obstacle, it seems likely that there will be in 
time a drastic modification of the new goal system. 
ARDEN R. KInG 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


VALUES IN A WorRLD oF CULTURES 


Probably anthropologists have developed a larger measure of tolerance for differing 
and even contrasting cultures than have the majority of persons in any other field of 
science, whether natural science or social science. Perhaps we should qualify this state 
ment and distinguish between professional tolerance and personal tolerance. Anthro- 
pologists accept right cheerfully the culture atmosphere which happens to prevail in 
their field of research, whether conducted in the library or in the field. 

Possibly, however, anthropologists while not pursuing their professional roles are 
not less critical of customs different from their own than are their professional brethren. 
There are no statistics to support the thesis that the anthropologist, more than any 
one else, would live comfortably in a culture very different from the one to which 
circumstances have habituated him. Generally he returns from his wanderings and 
adheres to his own culture. There is no reason to suppose that the matter would be 
otherwise. If logic and psychology were identical, they would constitute a single dis- 
cipline. 

As in other disciplines, so in anthropology, concepts and techniques developed in 
other fields invade its domain. Witness theories of evolution, stratigraphy and as- 
sociated remains, areal and marginal theories, psychoanalytic and other psychologic 
approaches and techniques, and statistical procedures. Not least influential has been 
the relativity theory, a theory developed with great positiveness and clarity by Greek 
Stoics but, it appears, with little influence on recent social thought. The latter re 
sponded more readily to Einsteinian relativity than to that of Stoicism; though perhaps 
the last mentioned is the more eloquent in its social implications. Modern science has 
had much greater impact on the social thought of the present than have the views of 
the ancients. One wishes to be abreast of the times, even if one is not abreast of ancient 
times. 

The relativity theory, it appears, is interpreted by some as implying that inasmuch 
as any place can be located with regard to any other place or places, a designated place 
may be said to be anywhere; and to be anywhere is equivalent to being nowhere. We 
leave to the natural scientists the decision as to whether this is a travesty on relativism 
in the physical world. A comparable interpretation applied to the social world is not 
overly helpful. It appears to be assumed, too, that admitting that there is relativity 
in the world of cultures, it follows that no intercultural standards apply; that is to say, 
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there can be no (legitimate) rating of cultures in importance or in value. Certainly, 
however, relativity does not imply absence of standards. On the contrary, only when 
there are standards which can be applied can one assert relativity. Thus, lengths are 
relative; but how could we know this if there were no standard by which to test lengths? 
The standard, too, is relative; but that does not destroy its essential function as stand 
ard, provided it is relatively consistent with itself through both a time and a space 
continuum. The human foot as a measure of length varies from person to person, and 
in some instances from one group to another; and a same foot varies in length with 
time and circumstance. 

An arbitrary foot-length, of the kind we duplicate in wood or metal, has less 
variability in time and circumstance. Any unit of measure and any measurement will 
err; but we can define the limits of the amount of error to be expected, with specified 
probability; and, using this measuring stick, can in many instances confidently call one 
thing longer than another. We can not anticipate more accuracy in the realm of the 
social or the cultural than in the realm of natural phenomena; he is an optimist who 
believes that we can proceed with as much precision in the realm of the cultural as in 
the realm of the natural. 


Granted all this, the cultural relativist may say, the fundamental difficulty is that 
in each culture there are values asserted, assumed, or implied, based in each instance 
on different premises, expressed or taken for granted; and these values in the respective 
cultures are incommensurable. 

The hypothetic statement that there are different values in different cultures, and 
that they inhere in and arise out of the culture setting, is a matter of fact, that is, of 
finding; the assertion that values are incommensurable is a matter not of fact, but of 
inference, or is sheer assumption. Attitudes which express or imply values have some 
thing in common, or we are using language not to indicate but to deny a common mean- 
ing in the term values. In this discussion we shall assign to the concept of value the 
meaning: preferability of one thing to another, or others, within a defined frame of 
reference. When tests are made, that frame of reference will always contain the implied 
qualification: other relevant things being neutral with respect to the things compared. 
As we use a unit of length to measure and compare lengths, so we can use a measure of 
value to evaluate values. This has been called transvaluation of values. The distinction 
may at first sound tautological. It will not appear so, perhaps, if we keep in mind that 
an essential distinction is made between preference and preferability, the preferred and 
the preferable. Preference is a fact; preferability implies a standard by means of which 
preferences are rated. It does not follow that because a thing is preferred it is therefore 
preferable. In that case the tautology would be: whatever is preferred is preferred. 

For example: in so far as technology is an efficient adaptation of means to end—we 
do not imply that this is the only significance or the only function of technology—a test 
of value would be the efficiency and economy of the adaptation of means to end. In 
most instances, if no untoward consequences are forseeable, the more efficient means 
will be welcomed; that is, will be adjudged preferable. In general, a gun will be pre- 
ferred to a bow and arrow; and a steel knife, to one of stone. But a change in technology 
may effect or affect much more than this specific adaptation of means to end. A group 
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of Eskimo who take the gun in exchange for harpoon and the bow and arrow may kill 
off the game faster than it will be replaced; and the people may virtually destroy their 
natural resources. The Yagua, we are told, refused to accept the gun as more useful to 
them than their blow-gun. The gun frightens away the game; the blow-gun does not do 
so. In these instances the gun has greater sheer technologic value, but culturally is 
harmful. 

More exactly, it has greater immediate technologic value; but for the people in 
question, less long-run technologic value. Other relevant things are not neutral with 
respect to this change. This is, to be sure, a problem which we have had, in various 
guises, in our culture ever since the industrial revolution began; and especially since 
the automobile age began. We have not yet reconciled these competing systems of 
value in our own culture; and I do not know how we can reconcile them when they 
arise in other cultures. In the realm of social relations and social institutions it is much 
more difficult to apply tests of value, if indeed this is possible. In this realm often it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to say whether the phenomena exist because they have 
value, or whether they have value because they exist. 

Is marriage an institution because it has value? Or does it have value because it is 
an institution? Does one have a friend because he has chosen that person to be a friend? 
Or does he choose the person because he is a friend? In such instances, whichever is 
prior, chronologically or dynamically, there is a two-way exchange of influences and of 
values. Even so, if a moral code, or moral codes, exist, it is certainly possible to apply a 
test of value—with full acknowledgement of the possible and probable errors in the 
test. Indeed to say that they are moral codes is to say that a test of value is being ap 
plied by the people who adhere to or proclaim the code. 

If they regard punishment for voluntary killing as something that should be meted 
out, and not merely as something that is done, they are applying a test of value. Any 
people, including ourselves, can apply a value test to their test of value. In this realm 
as in many others our standards have been shifting. How shall we evaluate punishment 
for offences, provided we agree on what constitutes an offence? Should punishment be 
aimed merely at reform of the offender and protection of society? Or should an offender 
pay something over and dbove these satisfactions? 


Some who work in the field of social science and have declared that their discipline 
has properly no evaluations, have been chided by conscientious workers in natural or 
biologic science. It has been asserted that researches in the field of medicine have a 
purpose, however foreign to the ultimate goal the immediate goal may seem to be; re 
searchers in physics have very definite objectives; and so on. Any distinction between 
the trivial and the important implies a scheme of values, in the sense in which we have 
defined values. It is hazardous to assess the values inherent in, or associated with, 
a people’s way of life. But in some circumstances it is more hazardous not to assess 
them—more hazardous to them, or to ourselves, or to both them and ourselves. As 
William James has said: to decide to make no decision on an issue is itself to make a 
decision. To decide that one should not interfere with the values accepted by a people 
is to decide that they know better about this matter than do we; or that even if we are 
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correct in rejecting their decisions, they are correct in averring that no interference 
with their lives is, for them, better than interference. 

Should they make such decision, they might be entirely correct in doing so. Rating 
values, and imposing values, are two different propositions. 

That which is better for health of body is not always better for health of soul; and 
conversely. Who shall decide that any person or people shall be subtly induced to live 
long, or, for that matter, live well? If freedom be admitted as a value, shall not the 
sinner be free to choose a sinful life and its penalties? If a primitive people wish to live 
as a primitive people, who are we to say them nay? Granted any or all of this, we have 
not thereby absolved ourselves from using a test of value, but have indeed applied it 
rather wholesale. Yet one phase of the let-alone policy we are prone to leave out of the 
reckoning. 

If a specified group is let alone, or during the near future will be let alone, that is one 
situation; if it is not let alone, or almost certainly will not for long be let alone, a differ- 
ent situation is actual or probable. In the latter event we are making a decision not 
merely with regard to the present carriers of the culture, we are also making a decision 
for the next generation. That a group of primitive people are better able to decide the 
fate of their next generation than are those who probably know somewhat more about 
the character of the world in which that next generation will live, is at least a debatable 
proposition. It may be that tribal elders are the best judges in this matter; but that 
conclusion does not follow as the night the day. It follows only if we accept their 
conclusions as necessarily correct, their preferences for the way of life of the next 
generation as necessarily preferable. As for a reservation people, the carriers of Western 
European culture are, whether or not any of these latter like it so, the keepers of their 
more primitive brethren. Who are the more competent guides for the next generation? 

Witson D. WALLIs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ELEPHANT HUNTING AS PRACTISED BY THE CONGO PYGMIES 


In his note on ““A Wooden Spear of Third Interglacial Age from Lower Saxony,” 
Dr. H. L. Movius, Jr.,! refers to the elephant hunting methods of the Pygmies of the 
Cameroons, and I was especially interested in his remarks in this regard. From 1932 
to 1936 I was prospecting in the Ituri Forest of the Belgian Congo among Pygmies and 
elephants. There the Pygmies hunt the elephant in a manner that is very like the one 
described by E. Zwilling for the Cameroons. The differences are as follows: 


1. In the Ituri Forest the Pygmies use short lances with a very large and broad iron blade 
(ca. 30X20 cm.) mounted on a short (ca. 75 cm.) and thick handle made of hardwood. 
This weapon is razor sharp, and normally it belongs to a Bantu chieftain for whom the 
Pygmies hunt under some sort of a contract. 

. The hunter sneaks underneath the standing elephant and thrusts the spear upward into its 
soft belly with a lightning-quick movement. This is a choice place because the short- 
necked elephant can neither see under its belly nor reach there with its trunk. Of course, 
the hunter seizes the first second during which the wounded beast is wondering what 


! Southwestern Jour. of Anth., Vol. 6, No. 2 (1950), pp. 139-142. 
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has happened to him to jump aside. Sometimes they have time to give the handle a jerk 
thereby enlarging the wound. 


Before approaching his quarry the Pygmy hunter goes to one of the shallow pools, 
where the animals have their daily mudbath, and smears his entire body with mud, so 
he cannot be smelled out by his quarry. He is absolutely naked when hunting. 

JEAN JANMART 
Museo po DunpDo 
Dunpbo-LUNDA, ANGOLA 
PorTUGESE WeEsT AFRICA 


Fitm MAKING FoR SCIENTIFIC WorkKERS 


For many years the scientist, the educator, and the explorer have been separated 
from the theories and practices, as well as the persons, of professional film makers. And 
yet the men and women in the first group have often wished they could be in the posi 
tion to make effective and useful film records of their work. This is particularly true of 
the anthropologist in the field, the man who is on an archeological dig or doing ethno 
graphic research. The following notes offer some suggestions as to the shooting of a 
film, the kind of equipment that is desirable, and the methods of handling raw and 
developed film stock under certain unusual field conditions. 

One of the most important aims of a good film-maker is to tell his story largely in 
visual terms, rather than in a lecture with a few pictures thrown in haphazardly to 
accompany the words. If a great deal of scientific information must be verbally trans 
mitted, a good series of slides or film-strips will generally serve the purpose much better 
than a film. We know from experience that audiences cannot absorb spoken words an 
visual images simultaneously unless they are thoroughly integrated. Too many educa- 
tional and teaching films are badly overwritten, filling the sound track with words to 
such an extent that the audience either has to close its eyes in order to understand the 
narration, or close its ears to comprehend the film’s visual language; a third group 
generally decides to go to sleep. It is a good rule never to discuss in the narration things 
which are not shown visuall¥, and to omit narration entirely wherever the visual lan 
guage is self-explanatory. 


Before discussing the various types of motion picture equipment which might be 
taken on archeological or ethnological expeditions, some aspects of the general approach 
to problems of film presentation of data should be indicated. Unless the events to be 
filmed are entirely unforeseen and cannot be re-staged, it is always a good idea to plan 
scenes, sequences, and, if at all possible, the entire picture on paper before beginning 
photography. In the case of an archeological excavation, this is not possible, but the 
physical materials change or disappear only as one deliberately proceeds with the dig; 
photography can thus be rigidly controlled step by step. 

No matter what is being recorded, each important scene should be covered in long 
shots, medium shots, and close-ups. A long shot may include anything from a whole 
landscape to a group of full-length figures; a medium shot includes figures from the 
knees or waist up; a close-up includes chest and head or even a pot or projectile point. 
The camera angle should be changed as the photographer moves in closer. If the 
camera is kept in one place and simply changed from a wide-angle lens, which takes in a 
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great expanse but pushes distant objects still farther away, to a long focus lens, which 
brings objects much nearer but reduces the area covered, the slightest difference in 
spatial relationships of objects within the frame, or picture, brought about by the 
time-lapse between long shot and close-up, will result in very awkward and annoying 
mismatchings of action, or “jump-cuts.’’ By changing the angle from one camera 
position to another, perspectives are changed, and slight discrepancies in spatial rela 
tionships will be less noticeable. In addition, all action should overlap from one angle 
to another, in order to protect the cutter who will have to edit and splice the scenes 
together, and avoid jump-cuts. 

If some piece of action takes a very long time and cannot possibly be condensed, 
every possible advantage should be taken of the motion picture’s control over the time- 
space continuum. One might start a sequence by taking a long shot, then taking a 
variety of shots from different angles which present varying perspectives, shooting 
several important close-ups and extreme close-ups of tools and people, and finally 
cutting back to a medium or long shot of the final stages of the operation. The result 
will be an interesting, well-conceived sequence which gives the audience an illusory 
feeling of having witnessed the entire operation in a very short time. The secret of this 
type of coverage is the cameraman’s or director’s understanding of the principle of 
significant selection. The amateur will usually attempt to photograph the whole event 
from one fixed camera position in order to “get it all within the frame.” Every time 
the spring motor on his camera runs down, he feverishly rewinds it, and again pushes 
the button. The end result is a very dull and incomplete record, with a great many un- 
pleasant jump-cuts wherever the camera unwound or ian out of film. 

One important characteristic of good film-making is the planning and use of good 
transitions between sequences (scenes related by time or place). In addition to purely 
optical devices such as fades and dissolves (gradual darkening or superimposition of 
scenes, which can be made in the photographic laboratory), there is a great wealth of 
other bridges of space and time such as ideological, audio, texture to texture, color to 
color, shape to shape, motion to motion, and simple camera movement transitions. Any 
of these may be used in straight cuts, or in conjunction with dissolves. A few examples 
will illustrate this: To get a person from one location to another, he may simply walk 
toward the camera until the screen is blacked out. The next sequence starts with his 
back close to the lens, then moving away from the camera, thereby revealing a new 
location. Or, if a car approaches the camera, one may cut as it fills the screen, pick up 
the same car at some other place as it again fills the screen, and turn, or “pan,” with 
it to reveal a new background. Another transition frequently used shows a man walking 
into the frame, looking up at a tall building, tree, or mountain. The camera tilts up into 
the sky, following his gaze. This cuts to a sky of similar “texture’’ somewhere else, the 
camera tilts down and reveals the same man, but looking at a new location. There are 
hundreds of similar transitional devices which will help the film maker in getting his 
characters from one place to another without disturbing the smoothly flowing con- 
tinuity of his film. A man’s feet, train wheels, car wheels, flowing water, telephone 
wires and power lines, travelling shots through towns and countryside—all of these 
lend themselves to bridging gaps in space and time. 


The scientist, however, while granting that considerations of spatial relationships 
and transitions may be of value to the creative producer of dramatic documentaries 
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and feature pictures, may wonder how it could possibly apply to the factual film record 
of an anthropological or ethnological expedition. The answer is that the application of 
such basic principles of good film-making will result in an interesting, well-coordinated 
story-telling film, whereas otherwise it might be nothing more than the amateurish and 
boring illustrated lecture. The taking of excessive ‘‘cinematic license,’’ which might 
falsify important scientific information, is in no wise indicated. 

Excessive camera movement should be avoided. Nothing is more annoying and tire- 
some to an audience than to sit through a long succession of jerky, unmotivated pan 
and tilt shots, scenes in which the camera moves horizontally or vertically on a sta 
tionary pivot. There must be some logical motivation for camera movement, such as 
travelling in a vehicle, following a car, an animal, or a human being. Or perhaps it is 
necessary to establish one of the characters at the beginning of the sequence as he scans 
the horizon or looks up at a tall building or mountain. Other than for such purposes, 
most camera movement in strictly factual films is an excuse for not carrying a wide- 
angle lens, or for insufficient pre-planning. Due to the fact that each frame of film 
when taken at 24 frames per second receives about 1/50 of a second exposure, based on 
an average shutter opening of 175 degrees, fast pans are apt to blur, since the compara 
tively long time of exposure prevents a sharp image on each individual frame. If, on 
the other hand, the camera pans with a person or vehicle, the background “blur” is 
hardly noticeable because the spectator’s eyes are primarily concerned with the moving 
subject in the foreground. Each pan or tilt shot should be started with the camera held 
stationary for at least five seconds, in order to give the editor a chance to cut from one 
shot to another or to cut out the pan and use both ends of the shot. A pan shot along 
the face of a building takes a great deal more time than two diagonal shots taken from 
opposite ends, which include the whole structure. Combining several pan shots in one 
sequence may be acceptable, providing they follow the same direction—left to right or 
right to left—and are evenly paced; but to cut from a pan shot to a still shot is never 
done. 


It is difficult to itemize ideal equipment for an expedition, since this depends so 
largely on budget, desired results, and available man-power. However, the following 
list may be of some help: 

1. Camera: If budgetary considerations are of no importance, the 16mm Mitchell 
camera heads the list, followed by the 16mm Maurer and the Bell & Howell “Special- 
ist.”’ Each of these cameras has the advantage of good film movement, 400-ft. maga- 
zines, electric motor, critical focusing through the lens, and a good auxiliary finder which 
can be corrected for parallax. Heavy cameras like these, which need a generator or 
batteries, are a distinct drawback where extreme mobility is important. Among lighter 
cameras the Eastman Cine-Special, the Bolex, and the Bell & Howell “Filmo” are 
preferable. While the Cine-Special has a variable shutter, the finders of the Bolex and 
the Filmo are slightly superior. As to the proper choice of lenses for a 16 mm camera, 
a minimum of three is recommended: 15 mm wide-angle, 25 mm standard, and 102 mm 
long focus lens. In addition, if the budget permits, a 20 mm lens for average scenes, 
a 50 mm lens for close-ups, and a 152 mm lens for far-away objects will be very useful 

2. Tripod: A good tripod is of the greatest importance, for nothing is so annoying 
as a weaving long shot or a wobbling pan. With the heavy Mitchell, the Maurer, or 
the Bell & Howell ‘Specialist’? cameras, either a heavy friction-head tripod of the 
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Mitchell type, or, to obtain the ultimate in smoothness, the Akeley Gyro tripod is 
recommended. For lighter cameras the professional Junior tripods have proven ade- 
quate, with a choice of friction, gear, or gyro heads. 

3. Exposure Meter: For average exposure readings, an incident meter of the 
Norwood type is preferable to a reflected light meter, which presents the amateur 
with a greater chance for error. If, on the other hand, reflecting surfaces exhibiting 
an excessive brightness range are to be photographed, a meter of the Weston or G.E. 
reflected light type will be very valuable. It must always be remembered that any kind 
of light meter is nothing but a mechanical device which has no brains of its own. It 
takes a certain amount of interpolation on the photographer’s part to analyze and 
augment the readings given by the exposure meter, depending on the reflecting sur- 
faces of the scene to be photographed, and the desired effect. 

4. Reflectors: Since photographic emulsions are unable to reproduce extreme ranges 
of light, the photographer must try to reduce the contrast between the deepest shadows 
and the brightest highlights. Gold- and silver-leaf covered boards of plywood used 
as reflectors will serve to lighten shadows in black and white photography; in color 
photography the use of gold reflectors lowers the color temperature of the reflected 
light and must for this reason be abandoned for silver. When using reflectors it should 
be kept in mind that natural light sources such as the sun emanate from above, which 
necessitates the use of high stands, called “high-boys” in the film industry, or assistants 
who hold reflectors resting on their shoulders. Nothing looks more unnatural than a 
“hot” light source coming from the ground. 

5. Scrims: To reduce the light falling on the brighter areas, nets or scrims can be 
used. Called “butterflies,” they consist of black or white netting stretched between 
wooden or metal frames. The combination of reflectors and scrims enables the photog- 
rapher to compress the range of brightness to the point where it is within the latitude 
of photographic emulsions. 

6. Care and handling of film: Rose’ has given excellent advice on caring for film 
which may be quoted: 


Tropics: The dangerous element in the tropics is the combination of extreme heat and ex- 
treme humidity. Where the climate is hot but dry, the cinematographer’s problem is reduced to 
the relatively simple one of protecting the film from direct sunlight and keeping it as cool as 
possible. Where there is both heat and humidity, the film must be guarded against mildew 
which not only spoils the film for use but has a deteriorating effect on the unexposed emulsion. 
When exposed film is kept for long periods in high temperatures, a chemical fog is produced and 
in addition the latent image also deteriorates to such an extent that in many cases the image is 
hardly visible after development. All film intended for use in the tropics, or to be transported 
through the tropics, should be bought in the special, hermetically sealed tropical packing. 

It is also wise to get the film in as short rolls as possible—i.e., 400 or even 200 feet rather than 
the usual 1000 foot rolls (in 16 mm production this would mean 100 and 200 foot rolls)—so that 
only the footage necessary for any given day’s shooting need be unpacked. On the tropical location, 
care must be taken to keep all exposed and unexposed film in dry, cool storage and never in con- 
tact with damp ground or in places where the hot rays of the sun can beat upon its container. 
Magazines should not be loaded until immediately before use. Loaded magazines should, if pos- 


Rose, J. R., 1942, American Cinematographer’s Handbook and Reference Guide, A merican 
Society of Cinematographers, Hollywood, Calif., pp. 142-143. 
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sible, be wrapped in waxed paper. Exposed film should be packed in dry black paper, without 
rewinding. When loading and unloading magazines or film cans, care should be taken that per- 
spiration does not fall on film or paper. It is well to wrap several layers of cheesecloth about the 
wrists and forehead to absorb perspiration when handling film in hot darkrooms. Keep all camera 
accessories away from direct sun rays and other excessive heat. This is especially important as 
regards lenses and filters, which can be ruined by heat or strong, direct sunlight. After film has 
been exposed, it should be dehydrated or desiccated before it is canned and packed for shipment 
to the laboratory. Do not, however, dry the film to the point where it becomes excessively brittle. 
It may crack and break, and also develop static marks when unrolled. There are two methods of 
dehydrating film, as follows: 

1. Take black paper and dry it out thoroughly by heating it in an oven. Pack this loosely 
in a light-tight box, place loosely wound film in the center of the paper and allow it to remain 
overnight. The paper absorbs moisture from the film which should be packed immediately. The 
black paper used in dehydrating can be dried again and re-used. 

2. Take a metal container partially filled with calcium chloride and place on the bottom of a 
large, light-tight and air-tight wooden box. Into this box place a large quantity of black paper 
and also the exposed film. Allow film and paper to remain in this desiccating box for at least 24 
hours, then wrap the film in the black paper and seal it in shipping cans. In using this method, 
care must be taken that neither the black paper nor the film comes in contact with the calcium 
chloride; otherwise the film will show spots that cannot be removed. The calcium chloride may be 
used many times before discarding. 

After dehydrating by either method, the film should be immediately wrapped in dry black 
paper, and sealed in a dry film can. The film can should be taped as usual, and the tape then 
painted with warm paraflin to form an air-tight and moisture-tight seal. The can may be soldered, 
rather than taped, but care must be exercised to avoid heating the can and its contents in the 
soldering. The black paper in which the film is wrapped on coming from the factory may be dried 
and re-used in packing exposed film, but it is always best to carry a generous extra supply of 
fresh black paper. Film should also be kept away from salt air, which has a tendency to fade 
exposed film and produce moisture spots. 


Another approved method of keeping film dry is to pack the cans in containers 
which are filled with dried rice. The rice will prevent the moisture from reaching the 
emulsion. 


irctic: .. . Remove all oil and grease from the camera and tripod head. In arctic tempera- 
tures, oil and grease freeze and prevent proper operation of the camera, sometimes seriously 
injuring the delicate mechanism. In most cases, the contraction of the metal will give sufficiently 
increased clearance to permit the camera to operate without lubrication. If some lubrication is 
necessary, use kerosene or sperm oil . . . . Static markings are also a source of great annoyance 
and are generally caused by friction of the film coming in contact with the cold metal of camera, 
particularly when film and camera are of different temperatures. Great care must therefore be 
taken to keep both camera and film in absolutely the same temperature and to prevent any con 
densation when loading or unloading or rewinding exposed or unexposed film. Always keep both 
camera and film at outside temperature, no matter how cold. Avoid bringing camera or film from 
the outside cold into a warm room, as condensation takes place which takes a long time to dry 
Lenses and filters may become fogged, while film becomes moist and on drying will stick together 
or develop static marks. Be careful when rewinding film. With the cold, it often becomes very 
brittle and will tear or break with the slightest crease or fold. When the film is cold, the edges also 
become very sharp, and unless care is exercised in handling, the film may cut your fingers badly. 
Exposed film should be kept at outside temperature until ready for shipment .. . . 
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During a mountaineering expedition to Alaska it was found that a “‘winterized” 
Bell & Howell ‘“Eyemo” camera ran up to speed on its spring motor, whereas the heavy 
motor-driven 35 mm Mitchell did not operate properly on batteries because of the 
extreme cold. A small generztor in addition to a special heating element for the motor 
proved to be the answer to this problem. 

7. Sound recording equipment: Ii it is important to record sound effects, such as 
native voices or music, a magnetic tape recorder should be taken. Unless it is planned 
to record “lip-sync,” or actual spoken dialogue, this type equipment need not be 
synchronous. Magnacord, Ampex, Stancil-Hoffman, Rangertone, and others manu- 
facture excellent medium-priced equipment which may be used to advantage for } inch 
tape for magnetic recording in the field. They will also furnish special portable power 
supplies for those who must do their recording away from usual commercial sources 
of electrical power. 

There are many more problems which a film-maker may encounter on expeditions 
in far-away places, but to mention them all would go far beyond the limits of this dis- 
cussion. The important thing is to remember the basic tools of the creative film-maker, 
and to make use of them to their fullest extent. One must not rely on the sound track 
alone to tell a story, but make every possible attempt to tell it visually in a smoothly- 
flowing continuity. 

NorMAN G. DYHRENFURTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


WeENNER-GREN FouNnDATION FoR ANTHROPOLOGICAL ResEakcu: THE 
SrxtH SUMMER SEMINAR FOR PuysicaL ANTHROPOLOGISTS 

The Sixth Summer Seminar for Physical Anthropologists met at the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research and under its auspices during the last week 
in June, 1951. As in previous years the program was planned and organized by Dr. S. L. 
Washburn. The following brief summary is written for those colleagues whose primary 
interest does not lie in the immediate field but who wish to keep informed on present 
trends and new developments. A more detailed report by Bernice Kaplan is in prepara 
tion and will appear in the Yearbook of Physical Anthropology 1950. 

The work of this session fails into two main parts. 

I. One day was devoted to new fossil material. The guest of honor, Mr. J. T. Robin- 
son of the Transvaal Museum, Pretoria, South Africa, exhibited new material from 
Swartkrans and discussed the Australopithecinae. Of general interest is the association 
of these man-apes with a Villefranchian fauna. This then dates them as preglacial 
Pleistocene or somewhere in the Pliocene-Pleistocene transition. The maximum cranial 
capacity estimated for a member of this group closely approximates, if it does not 
actually surpass, the minimum calculated for an adult Pithecanthropus specimen of a 
considerably later date. Two critical unknown factors are the actual time span covered 
by the Villefranchian fauna and the rate of evolutionary change in the Australopithecus 
and/or human stock at this period. There is still a very distinct possibility that the 
Australopithecinae may represent a direct link in the human ancestral line, and at the 
very least, they must be a not too divergent or modified survival of such a link. Work 
in progress suggests that the cave wall discoloration which gave Prometheus his name 
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was caused by manganese and not carbon. This may eliminate the attribution of the 
use of fire to this group. 

Dr. C. S. Coon of the University Museum of Pennsylvania showed some of the new 
material from Hotu in northern Iran. The associated industry is apparently Upper 
Paleolithic. Although later than at first reported, these skeletons are the earliest known 
from this area. They seem generally “Modern White” rather than Cro-Magnon. 

II The major part of the Seminar was devoted to a consideration of the field of 
physical anthropology in terms of its subdivisions. The stated purpose was to achieve 
some measure of agreement as to what would make a reasonably balanced diet for 
graduate students. In effect, however, the meetings did much to shape a general philo- 
sophic approach to physical anthropology applicable to both teaching and research. 
The results represent a synthesis of the discussions of previous seminars as modified 
by additional materials and points of view.! 

Although the discussions were broken down into several topics, many of the same 
basic attitudes and assumptions were found to underlie them, and in spite of the ap- 
parent amorphousness the concept of the field began to emerge as a unified whole 
Following the general meeting devoted to each topic, special committees prepared 
brief statements as to the prevailing points of view, blocked out areas in which further 
research and knowledge are essential, and suggested minimal and basic reading lists 
On the final day the committee reports were reviewed in general session, the state- 
ments were somewhat revised and amended, and supplementary titles were suggested 
for the reading lists. 

Since the close of the seminar a statement and questionnaire have been sent to all 
members of the American Association of Physical Anthropologists requesting further 
comment and additional suggestions. 

The topics: 

1) Human genetics: This subject must underlie all considerations of evolution and 
of race, which itself is an evolutionary product. Although the study of race makes use 
of phenotypic classification, the categories must be validated by the study of known 
genetic characters, and the presumed hereditary relationships of given racial groups 
can be either confirmed or negated by genetic studies. At present the number of known 
and traceable genetic characters is small, but rapid progress is being made. It seems 
quite probable that many of the phenotypic characters used in racial differentiation 
may be the product of only a few genes. The earlier assumptions relative to type 
stability within mixed populations must be reviewed and revised with reference to 
breeding populations. It is essential that the breeding patterns of groups under study 
be known, but until the number of genes actually involved in the type constellations 
are thoroughly understood, definitive revision must be postponed. Partial checks can 
be attained through bloodgroup study, but bloodgroups do not form a part of the 
visible constellation of characters by which racial groups are assessed. According to 
one view type analysis seems methodologically antithetical to a strictly genetic or ex- 
perimental approach. According to another the presupposition that close phenotypical 

1 There was, of course, no complete accord on many of the topics. The writer is presenting 
what seems to him the general consensus rather than the various shades of opinion which were 
expressed. 
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similarity suggests biological relationship also seems to underlie the genetic approach 
to race and implies that the two are not completely irreconcilable. Thus in isolated 
breeding units, particularly when combined with historical factors, type analysis may 
have considerable utility and justification for describing population groups. Of primary 
importance is the development of genetic analysis of phenotypic features in order to 
establish valid type constellations. 

2) The primates: In this area emphasis is changing from descriptive classification 
to processes of evolution. The study of fossil primates gives insight into the historical 
events of human evolution. Comparative and experimental studies of modern primates 
yield much material relative to the development, ecology, and physical functioning of 
man. Much of the information so gained is applicable to medical and growth problems. 

3) Fossil man: Again the emphasis is shifting from simple detailed description and 
comparison to the evolutionary factors involved in the general scheme of the life 
process as a whole. It is also considered essential that students be thoroughly grounded 
in the history of the evolutionary concept in order that they understand the historical 
position of the intellectual climate in which they exist. It is only with this sort of 
foundation that they can properly assess the value of past and present work. 

4) Measurement: Measuring techniques should be thorough, accurate, and com- 
parable for each study. New measurements must be developed for specific problems, 
and they must be devised for functional efficiency with reference to structural variabil- 
ity and growth. Anthropometry must become less formalized with training emphasis 
on a wide variety of tools and techniques and must break away from stereotyped ad- 
herence to long series of traditional measurements which are obsolete or of no func- 
tional value. Except for purposes of simple metrical description, care must be taken to 
avoid counting the same variation twice, either by combining it in a series of indices 
each of which is given, the same weight in interpretation as those whose factors 
appear but once, or by treating as separate variations different features which in 
association with others show a complex adjustment to a single basic change. Effects of 
single genes must be treated in terms of functional units. Measurement must be treated 
broadly as numerical description. 

5) Growth: In contrast to the usual concept of growth as the segment of the life 
span from infancy to adulthood, this area now includes prenatal development and old 
age degeneration. Interrelating factors which affect this sequence are genetic, en- 
docrinological, ecological, sociological, economic, nutritional, and the like. In modern 
research traditional anthropometry helps delineate time comparisons, but particular 
attention must be given to differential rates of change in parts and complexes of fea- 
tures. The matched pair technique, twin studies, and statistical treatment are essential 
in reducing the number of variables. 

6) Constitution: The chief concern of this subfield seems to be the description and 
interpretation of variation between individuals. In its wider aspects it is both broader 
and more inclusive than the system of Sheldon and his followers who have appropriated 
the term. At present the greatest weakness of the Sheldonian school is primarily 


methodological, in that sweeping interpretations are based on inadequately estab- 
lished assumptions or presuppositions. Although their technique is extremely useful 
for descriptive purposes, and although many of their assumptions may eventually 
be validated, the work of this school cannot be accepted without reservation until 
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further research is done. It is necessary to explore, establish, or modify such basic con 
cepts as the relative stability or systematic changes of the somatotype by longitudinal 
studies, and particularly the relationships of both the somatotype and psychotype to 
physiological and genetic patterns. Interpretations must be kept within the limits of 
the data and must not take the form of generalizations of personal value attitudes un- 
less clearly labeled as such. 

7) Human ecology: As regarded by physical anthropologists this term has a con- 
notation somewhat different from the one conventionally given it by sociologists. It is 
the study of the relation of the human organism to its environment. In contrast to 
geography which stresses the environment, ecology properly stresses the organism. In 
physical anthropology ecology is more of a point of view and an additional factor to be 
taken into consideration than a separate area. Since breeding habits are important for 
both biological and sociological analysis, such ecological factors as the geographic 
limits of a breeding population may well serve as connecting links between physical 
and social anthropology on the one hand, and between the biological and social sciences 
on the other. 

8) Applied physical anthropology: It seems unnecessary and inadvisable to consider 
applied studies as a separate subfield. All branches of physical anthropology have 
varying degrees of direct applicability. Physical anthropologists should be adequately 
trained in techniques so that they can pursue either “pure research” or applied studies 
The chief characteristic of an applied study is that emphasis is placed on answering 
utilitarian questions and that there is less scope for developing broad generalizations 
If properly executed, however, the data from applied studies can contribute heavily to 
the solution of theoretical problems. 

9) Race: Since race differences are obviously the result of selective factors acting on 
genetic changes, they cannot be considered apart from evolutionary processes. Racial 
studies, therefore, do not make up a separate field but are a part of a larger whole in 
which elements from all of the subfields described above play a part. 

Summary: The seminar discussions were devoted to an assessment of the field of 
physical anthropology as a whole. Looking beyond the simple and rather vague defini- 
tion that it is the study of man’s place in nature or the biological study of man, the 
group considered in turn the various subdivisions, many of which normally seem dis 
crete and unrelated, and to a great extent made articulate the common core of theory 
and methodology which underlies them. Physical anthropology is not a static or de 
scriptive subject but is concerning itself more and more with biological dynamics. It 
too is in a state of evolutionary change. 

RoBert W. Enricu 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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NoTEs AND NEws 
A.A.A. ANNUAL MEETINGS, 1952 AND 1953 


The 1952 annua! meeting of the A.A.A. will be held at the University Museum, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, from December 28th to 30th. Dormitory accommodations will 
not be provided, but meals will probably be available at the Museum. Dr. Forelich G. Rainey is 
chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee, and Dr. Gordon Willey is chairman of the 
Program Committee. 

The 1953 annual meeting of the A.A.A. will be held at the University of Arizona, Tucson, 
from December 28th to 30th. Dormitory accommodations and meals will be made available 
through the University. 


XXXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 


On the invitation of the Royal Anthropological Institute, accepted at the New York Session 
in 1949, the Interrational Congress of Americanists will holds its Thirtieth Session at Cambridge, 
England, from August 18th to 23rd, 1952. Accommodation will be provided by one or more col- 
leges of Cambridge University. Subscriptions for full membership will be £3.3.0. Checks should 
be made payable to the International Congress of Americanists, and sent to the Joint Secretaries 
of the Organizing Committee, International Congress of Americanists, c/o University Museum 
of Archaeology and of Ethnology, Downing Street, Cambridge, England. Circulars giving full 
particulars will be issued later this year. 

The date of this Congress has been arranged in consultation with the Organizers of the Inter 
national Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences at Vienna, so as to permit those 
who so desire to attend both Congresses. 


FLORIDA ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The fourth annual meeting of the Florida Anthropological Society will be held at Rollins 
College, Saturday, February 16, 1952. 
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The P rehistory of Japan 


GERARD J. GROOT, S.V.D. 
Edited by BERTRAM S. KRAUS 
The most compreh account English isto: speness archaeol Tt accom- 
period of its development and depicting the ty —— Lb with its con 


culture on the Asiatic —~y Examines v: theories a the origin and fate of many 
mesolitic peoples of Eastern Asi 


Contains 58 collotype ie 11 maps, several illustrations in the text, and 5 appendixes, 
including lists of Jomon sites discovered in Japan. 


it obviously meets a long- i need. Father Groot .. . has more practical 
ience and theoretical =m ject than any other non- apanese, His manuscript 
y edited, of the volume, including the collotype plates, is 
su merican Scientist © $8.50 


The Anatomy of the Gorilla 


The Studies of Henry Cushier Raven and Contributions by William B, Atkinson, Herbert 
Elftman, John Eric Hill, William L. Straus, Jr., Adolph H. Schultz, and S. L. Washburn 
The Henry Cushier i a Memorial Volume, containing Raven's superbly illustrated, or 


anatomical at anthropoid ape and a series of important contributions to 
same and allied by his ds and 


“The Anatomy of the Gorilla is a magnificent volume that will be used by generations of 


anatomists and physical anthropologists."’ American Anthropologist $15.00 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York 27 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Official Journal of the American Anthropological Association 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY SINCE 1899 


The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST annually includes twenty or more authoritative articles on all 
phases of Anthropology in all parts of the world. Every quarter there are important book reviews, 
notices of publications received, letters to the editor, communications concerning anthropological 
matters, and notes or news of significance. Each volume of more than 600 pages contains informa- 
tion for laymen and scientists alike. 


Memorrs of the Association are a series of monographs published about once per year and dis- 
tributed without extra cost to members and subscribers. Each Memor is a study of a particular 
anthropological problem. Titles cover the full range of the field: Archaeology, Ethnography, 
Physical Anthropology and Social Anthropology. 


Subscription to the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST and MEMOIRS is by membership 
in the American Anthropological Association open to all interested persons. Rate for mem- 
bers: $8.50 per year; for institutions: $9.00 per year. 


Apply to: FREDERICK JOHNSON, Executive Secretary 
R. S. PEABODY FOUNDATION 
Andover, Massachusetts 


\ Unique in Geography 


Culture 
Worlds 


R. J. Russell & F. B. Kniffen 


Louisiana State University 


EMPHASIZING THE CULTURAL APPROACH to 
a field generally examined through its natural as- 
pects, this new book offers more than a course in 
geography; it is the foundation of a general edu- 
cation and treats geography as a basic social 
science. The authors divide the world into seven 
culture worlds, describe the natural materials with 
which man has had to work in each area, and show 
how man has developed in these areas. Prof. G. 
Cressey, Syracuse University says: “not only is this 
a good cultural geography, it has a sound base in 
physical environment. The authors have been suc- 
cessful in combining factual detail with broad 


generalization." 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
VOW... 60 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 


exks 


